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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In this volume, containing a translation of 
Schillers Poems, an attempt is made to supply a 
desideratum long felt in England, not only hy the 
cultivators of German literature, hut by those un¬ 
acquainted with the original, and anxious to obtain 
some glimpse of a genius whose influence upon the 
Intellect of Europe has been so pervading and pro¬ 
found. There have been many translations, it is 
true, of detached poems by Schiller—and some 
deserving of high commendation for their elegance 
and fidelity—but detached poems convey a very 
imperfect idea of the general character of a Collec¬ 
tion remarkable both for the rich variety it 
embraces, and the noble mind that it reflects. 

To estimate Schiller as a Poet, and to appreciate 
him as a Man, the reader should be invited to a 
survey of the whole of those poems in which 
Schiller has developed the flower of every faculty 
he possessed—the fruit of every study he pursued; 
in which a few lines sometimes concentrate the 
purpose of his most elaborate Dramas—or contain 
the pith of'his most thoughful essays; and there¬ 
fore, with very trivial exceptions, the whole Collec* 
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tion is included in this translation. Several 
specimens have appeared in ( ' Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine,” They have been carefully revised* and 
some of them re-written. The. object of the 
Translator has been to adhere with as much 
fidelity to the original, as the necessity of construing 
poetry into poetry will permit. The best flan to 
ensure such fidelity, that of rendering line byline, 
lias been for the most part adopted. Where ampli¬ 
fication, or departure from the literal meaning has 
been indulged, it has been with an earnest view to 
give livelier expression to the spirit, or distincter 
clearness to the meaning, of the autlior.f Of course 
there will be instances, in a collection so various, 
where the critic may discover a looser interpretation 
of the text than he may perhaps be inclined to 
excuse; but, taken as a whole, we venture to believe 
that there are few translations of poems equally 
numerous and diversified, in which loyalty and 
allegiance to the sense of the original have been 
more sedulously rendered. 

In the choice of metre, adherence has generally 
been sought to the essential sound and spirit of 
the German; but not without those deviations 

* Wo have invariably followed tho text as settled by Schiller him¬ 
self, and found in all tho later editions of his works—not permitting- 
ourselves to restore wlutt he has omitted, even where we have 
ventured to regret that the omission was made., Au author has a right 
to decide on his own bequests to posterity, • 

t Every one uwju»mtoil with Schiller, knows that it is occasionally 
necessary to translate his ideas as well as his words. 



warranted by our own laws of metrical construction, 
and the usages whifsh our classical writers have 
rendered familiar to the ear and to the tastein 
such matters, indeed, the ear and the taste can 
alone decide the judgment, and no one can be a 
critic who is not at the same time a poet, or, at 
least, a verse-maker. The boldest, and yet perhaps 
the most pardonable deviation from the original 
metre, is to be found in such poems as “The 
Walk” (Der Spaziergang), “Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum,” &c., composed by Schiller in the classic 
verse* for which the English language has no 
musical analogy, and for which we have, therefore, 
considered ourselves at liberty to substitute such 
metres as seemed best to suit the nature of the 
subjects,—or such as an English poet, adopting 
subjects of a similar character, would probably have 
selected. 

In the received editions of the original, the poems 
are classed in three divisions, according as they were 
composed in the three Periods which biographers 
have regarded as the great epochs of Schiller’s life. 
These divisions have not been confounded in the 
translation, but we have inverted the usual order- 
placing the maturest poems first, f and the youthful 


* The Elegiac, or alternate hexameter and pentameter, 

+ And in tbe “third division ” wo have not given to eaoh poem the 
place it occupies in tho editions of tho original, This requires ho 
excuse, as tlioy are not, in. tho German, printed according to chrono¬ 


logical or any other systematic arrimgoment; and we were, therefore) 
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compositions last. It would wot be doing justice to ! 

Schiller, in introducing him to‘the. English public— 
to give to his most imperfect performances thepla'ce > . • , 

of honour—and perhaps, as a general rale, it is ' 
always more interesting to follow the stream to its 
source, than to track from the turbid spring the 
smoothness of the after current. . 

A sketch of the life of Schiller has been prefixed 
to the Translation, in which the author is chiefly 
indebted to the recent biographies of Hoffmeister 
and Schwab, as well as to the charming narrative of 
Madame von •Wolzogen,* and the Correspondence 
of Schiller and his Contemporaries. If after “The 
Life of Schiller,’’ written by a man so eminent as 
Mr. Carlyle, a new biography for the English reader 
has been judged necessary, it is because vast ( 

additions to our information respecting the great 
Suabian Poet have been made since the appearance 
of Mr. Carlyle’s work. 

In conclusion, the Author must gratefully ac¬ 
knowledge his obligations to many—German as well 
as Englishmen—who have generously lent him their , 
invaluable aid in the task he has undertaken; but to 
no one so much as the late Professor Perrier, to 
whose accurate scholarship and graceful taste will 
be mainly owing whatever favour this Translation 
may receive. 

At full liberty to select the order wliich appeared to giro the most 
relief and variety, 

* Schiller's skter-iu-luw. 
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A BBIEF SKETCH 

OP TUB 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


CHAPTER I. • 



Schiller's boyhood.—his parentage,-—early studies 

AND INCLINATIONS,—HIS ENTRANCE AT THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY,—HIS YOUTHFUL POEMS, AND PREDILECTIONS 
FOR THE DRAMA, 

Close by the village of Loicli, on tlic borders of Wiirtem- 
berg, rise the ruins of a castle, the hereditary seat of the 
Counts of Holienstaufen, The graves of that illustrious 
family unround a Convent, placed upon a neighbouring 
eminence, and half hid by a venerable lime. Upon another 
hill, stands an old chapel; below, flows the river Items 
Through luxuriant vineyards and fertile corn-fields. Amidst 
the nuns of Holienstauf en, or anudst the graves of its ancient 
lords, between the years 1760-68, might often lie seen two 
children—a boy and girl,-go strongly resembling each 
other, as to denote their relationship us brother and sister * 
Usually, they wore seen alone; sometimes with young 
companions,—sometimes with a man. in a military uniform 
and in the vigour of.life-to whom the hoy, especially, 
listened with avidity, whether he explained the plan upon 
which the old Castle had been built, or pleased the infant 

* IMmoistcr, Schwab. 


n 
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spirit of adventure, by anecdotes off camp and field,* More 
often, perhaps, their companion to a female, of mild exterior, 
and manners peculiarly gentle, though somewhat grave and • 
serious. And she, too, found in the children, still move . 
especially in the boy, eager listeners to the talk by which she f 
sought to instruct the understanding or arouse the fancy, 
She had tales of witch and fairy to relatebut, as the 
children grow older, she preferred rather to please the 
imagination with verses from Klopstock, Gerhart]* and the 
pious Gellert. More than all, she at once charmed and 
instructed her young pupils by stories and passages from the 
Gospel, adapted to their understanding; and their tears 
flowed betimes at the sufferings of the Redeemer, f Already, 
perhaps, the scenes which he loved to haunt, and certainly 
the subjects he was accustomed to hear, had produced strong 
and deep impresSions upon the mind and character of the hoy. 
Already he fiad conceived a passion for Nature—formed 
habits of reverie and reflection—and looked forward to the 
Ecclesiastic Profession, for which his parents designed him, 
with a religious and earnest enthusiasm. At eight years old, 
alone in the woodlands, with a hoy about his own years, ho 
exclaimed, “ 0 Karl, how beautiful is if here! All—all 
could I give, so that I might not miss this joy !”$ His very 
sports partook of his serious character; nothing pleased him 
more than, by the help of a cap and a black apron, to assume 
the attire of the priest, mount a stool, and deliver extempo¬ 
raneous and fervent homilies, to an audience consisting of his 
mother and sisters. From his earliest childhood he was ever 
delighted to leave his infant games, to join the prayers or 
Bible lectures of the pious family to which he belonged; » 
and liia favourite sister has left a pleasing description of the 
child at such moments—with his folded hands, his blue 
eyes raised to Heaven, and the fair hair clustering over the 
broad forehead, which he inherited from his mother. But 
though from infancy unusually serious, and from infancy, 
also, impatient of restraint, his temper was sweet, and his 
disposition full of tenderness and compassion. If he met a 

• 

1(1 JTortmcistor. t Ml. Schwab 

^ IMmoistor, Schwab, 
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poor child in his way tolidiool, lie would bestow on him all 
he had; oven his hooks—his clothes were not sacred against 
his compassion. With all this softness of heart—this love of 

* s °htude, and this pious temperament, there was no leas 
Vmmifest a resolute and determined spirit, He was peculiarly 

fond ot reading Voyages mid books of Travels; and the 
Histories of popular heroes, such as Alexander the Great, 
He would often exclaim, “ I must go into live world! * His 
reveries were, in short, those that denote not an indolent 
temper hut an native mind. His lmisings were not merely 
day-dreams—they were animated by that zeal for inquiry 
which usually foretells, in childhood, the career of men 
destined to think boldly, and love truth. In his seventh 
year, one evening, during a storm of thunder and lightning, 
tlio hoy was missed at supper; he was fouipt at last at the 
top of a tall lime-tree, neitr the house, enjoying the tempest; 
and, to use his own upolog^, “wishing to sue where so much 
iiro in the heavens came from!”*—Such in childhood was 
the character of Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller, 

His birth placed him in that condition, between wealth and 
penury,—(a condition bordering on two classes—the Popular 
ami the Refined) which is perhaps the most favourable to 
intellectual eminence. 

_ hither, Johann Caspar Schiller, was of humble extrac¬ 
tion, the sou ol a 1 taker, wlm hold the ollloo of Bailiff in the 
\ Hinge ol Bittenfold,f Ho was a man of an adventurous 
and restless character; stem and severe indeed in manners, 
hut warmly attached to his family, of good abilities, of 
exemplary probity, and a strong and fervent sense of religion, 

* He hud held the rank of Burgeon /in a Bavarian Regiment, 
lii. 1/4!), a year after the peace of Aix-lu-t'hapellc, he married 
Elizabeth Dorothea Kodweiss, a young woman, bum at 
Marl inch (about eight miles from Stuttgard), of parentage 
suitable to his own; though it is said that her more distant 
descent could he traced to the noble House of Koltwilz.$ 

Alter his marriage, Caspar Schiller resigned the medical 

t 

* T« tUs anecdote Schwab gives tho weight of his authority, 
t Katlwitz, according to IloJfmoistor—corrodod by Seltwidi to 
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profession; but at the breaking outlof the Seven Years’ War 
in 1757, entered the Wiirtembcvg Army as ensign and adju¬ 
tant, It was not till after some years that their union was < 
blest by children : Elizabeth the eldest daughter, born 1757 ; < 
Johann Christoph Friedrich, the Foot, born atMarbaeh, Nov.y^ 
11, 1759 j'* Dorothea Louise, burn two years afterwards; 
and Nmmctte, the youngest, f 
When Friedrich Schiller was six years old, his father, then 
risen to the rank of captain, was sent to Lurch a^rccniiting 
officer. Here the boy received the first regular rudiments of 
education, including Latin, and something even of Greek, 
Iran the Clergyman of the Parish, Philip Moser ; whose 
name and virtues he afterwards immortalised in “ The 
Robbers,” His favourite companions were his eldest sister, 
and the son of his tutor, Karl Moser.—But no observation 
is at once more true and more hackneyed—that it is to the easy 
lessons of a mother men of genius have usually owed their 
earliest inspiration. Schiller’s mother 1 had tastes and acquire¬ 
ments rare in women of her rank—she was a good musician 
—fond of poetry, and even wrote it; and the gentleness of 
her temper gave a certain refinement to her manners. 
1708. Friedrich Schiller was nine years old when his 
father was removed by the Grand Duke to Ludwigs- 
burg, and tlie boy was entered at the Public School, instituted 
at that place. The academical discipline revolted one who 
had already formed his own desultory modes of self-instruc¬ 
tion, and Ins industry was reluctant and constrained. Still 
ho passed his examinations with credit; was ever one of the 
first in the Latin class to which he belonged, and received 
■marks of approbation in the four several examinations he* 
Underwent before the School Commissioners at Stnttgimh 
His character betrayed itself ratber with his playfellows than 
liis preceptors. He obtained an ascendancy over them; and 
his high spirit would brave those older and stronger than 
himself, if lie suspected any intention to affront him. With 
his superiors,he was reserved and awkward. But what, at 
this time, chiefly influenced his future/ate, was the sight of 
the Theatre at Ludwigsburg—the remembrance of that 

* “A few months Inter than our own Robert Burns.”—CAiumn. 
t Two other children died soon after birth. 
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spectacle which, according to the fashion of the day, seems to 
have been a gorgeous spectacle, half opera half lnelodrame, 
began to colour all his thoughts, and dictate the 
character of his sports in the hours of play. At the 1770, 
age of eleven, a change was noticeable in Iris habits; 
he shrank from the games in which he had been hitherto 
amongst the most active. In the play-hours he would wander 
with some friend amongst the neighbouring plantations, and, 
in those moods of premature gloom and speculation, which so 
often cloud the dawn of illustrious manhood, complain of 
present thraldom, and form wild conjectures of future fate, 
Already lie began to throw thought into verse—already he 
began to meditate the scheme of some elaborate tragedy." But 
his religious bias was still his strongest, and at the age of 
fourteen, he still shared the predilections of his 
parents in favour of the ecclesiastical profession. But 1773, 
now came the first great evolution and crMs’of his 
life. 

Karl, Grand Duke of Wiirtembcvg, a luxurious and osten¬ 
tatious Prince, but one possessed of many excellent qualities, 
formed the notion of a great National Academy, first insti¬ 
tuted at “.Solitude,” one of his country places,—afterwards 
transferred to Stuttgard, This establishment was called a 
Military Seminary, but not confined entirely to those intended 
for the Military Profession, 

The majority of the pupils were, indeed, the sons of 
officers—or even privates—in the Wiirteinbcrg Army; but 
those or civilians wove admitted also; and. suitable instruction 
was given to students intended for the peaceful profession of 
the Law, But the school rightly deserved the distinguishing 
epithet of Military, from the discipline by which it was 
characterised. 

The father of young Schiller had recently been promoted 
by the Grand Duke to the office of Inspector and Layer-out 
of the grounds at “Solitude,” and was subsequently raised to 
the rank of Major. But these benefits were not cheaply pur¬ 
chased. The Grand Duke in return desired to send Friedrich 
Schiller to his Militafy Seminary. This was tantamount to 
the rejection of the long-cherished scheme of the clerical pro¬ 
fession. After much painful embarrassment, the elder Schiller 
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frankly represented to his Prince th^ inclinations of himself 
and his son. The Grand Duke f however, repeated his 
request, proposed to leave Friedrich the choice of his studies 
at the Academy, and promised him, when completed, an ap- ^ r f 
pointment in the Royal Service. There was no resisting a 
Petitioner, whose request was in reality a law, and from whose ' 
favour was derived the very bread of the family. Friedrich 
Schiller could not and did not hesitate to sacrifice his own 
wishes to the interests of his parents. But this renunciation r 

of his young hopes and the independence of hi? free-will, 
wounded alike his heart and his pride. With grief 
1773, and resentment, equally keen, at the age of fourteen, 
he entered the Academy as a student in Jurisprudence, 

The studies thus selected were, in themselves, sufficiently un¬ 
congenial ; hut to the tininess of the Law Lecture was added 
the austerity oHa corporal’s drill, The youths were defiled 
in parade to lessons, in parade to„"meals, in parade to bed. 

At the word “ March,” they paced to breakfast—at the word 
11 Halt,” they arrested their steps—and at the word “ Front,” 
they dressed their ranks before the table.* In this miniature 
Sparta, the grand virtue to be instilled was subordination. 

Whoever has studied the character of Schiller, will allow that 

its leading passion was for Intellectual Liberty. Here mind 

and body were to be alike machines. Schiller’s letters at this 

time to his friend Karl Moser, sufficiently show the fiery 

tumult and agitation of his mindsometimes mournful— 

sometimes indignant—now sarcastic, now impassioned—weary 

disgust and bitter indignation are seen through all. The 

German works, not included in the school routine, were as 

contraband articles—the obstacles to obtain them only in- f ! 

creased the desire: no barrier can ever interpose between 

genius and its affections, The love of Man to Woman is less 

irresistible than the love that binds Intellect to Knowledge. 

Schiller stole, hut, with the greater ardour for the secrecy, 
to the embraces of his mistress—Poetry. Klopstock still 
charmed him, hut newer and truer perceptions of the elements 
of Poetry came to him in the " Goetz von Berlichingen ” of 
Goethe, with which, indeed, commenced the, great Literary 

* Hoffineistor, Sclnvab, &c. 
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Revolution of Europe—by teaching to each nation that the 
true classical spirit of eijcli, must be found in the geni us of 
its own Romance. lie who would really imitate Homer, 
• . t must, in the Chronicles of his native Land, find out the 

, Heroic Age, 

Schiller obeyed the impulse of,his own frank and courage¬ 
ous mind in an attempt to regain his freedom. A strange 
custom at the Academy enjoined each pupil, once a year, to 
draw up and read aloud an analysis of his own character, 
Schiller seized the first opportunity thus presented to 
him, to statu that his character was not formed to 1774. 
excel in jurisprudence, but to serve God as a preacher, 

.• The confession failed to amend the vocation; hut finally ho 
obtained permission to exchange Law for Medicine,—a class 
for which was superadded to the other academical instruc¬ 
tions, The studies for this latter profession were no doubt 
• more congenial to him ^han those of Law', end served, in¬ 
directly and collaterally, to enrich the stores of a mind so 
inquisitive into the operations of Nature, But the dis¬ 
cipline in all studies was the same. Had they sought to 
cure him of Poetry, they would have had but to drill him 
into .being a poet! Meanwhile, he was fast fitting himself 
for the great destiny to which he was reserved. He devoured 
the writings of those who were Ms precursors in German 
literature. Wiekid’a translation of Shakespeare fell into his 
hands. Nothing more strongly marks the peculiar earnest¬ 
ness of his character—the emphatic distinction between 
Shakespeare and himself—than the effect which lie tells us, 
in one of his own compositions, the great Englishman pro- 
. duced on him;—“When at a very early age I first grew 
acquainted with this poet, I was indignant with his coldness 
—indignant with the insensibility which allowed him to jest 
and sport amidst the highest pathos. Led, by my knowledge 
with more modern poets, to seek the poet in Ms works; to 
meet and sympathise with his heart; to reflect with him over 
his object; it was insufferable to me that this poet gave me 
nothing of himself. Many years had he my entire reverence 
—certainly vtff earnest study—before I could comprehend, as 
it were, his individuality. I was not yet fit to comprehend 
Nature at first hand 1 w Nor indeed was Schiller ever aide, 
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as Skkoapcarc, thoroughly to Btjjjimito himself from life 
CKuliiill's Tim poculiuriiiea of life jitind inclined, if they did 
not limit, him to the delineation of grave and elevated „ 
chumdore, and liiu heart, always in unison with hia mind, 
kid hint to sympathise entirely, to bn an one, with tlm beings 
he invoked—Hiaimts with kin intellect, or ardent with hif 
eiuotioiiH. 

1-lie friends won: few, hut tlmy worn will nolodnd, and 
they sliitrwl km inclinations if limy laid not life genius, fur 
literature, They formed a sort of into]hiiiuil^lVaiernity. 
Eaok was to compose something, for which all dremued of 
publication mid ftunt!—one a romance after “'Wurterj" one 
a pathetic drama; one u chivalrous imitation of “ Goetz von 
Bcrliuhingeu j " fiddlier himself (fired by Geretenboi^’s 
“ Ugolimi/’) a tragedy, nailed “ The Student of Naum” 
This lie abandoned afterwards for one of which lie composed 
several Hconos) mid of which a puyfc yet lives tmnsfeml to 
“Tim M.bere,” viz., “Closmo de Med ids,” 

Meanwhile life poetical talent found its first (and the 
usual) vent in the corners of a periiidienl Magazine. 

At the age of sixteen and seventeen appeared in. the 177(3-7. 
fiimkimi Magazine some small: poems (very judiciously 
omitted from tlm collected editions of Schiller's works), in 
which the imitation of Klnpstnck is uuilieiently visible. 

“ 0, thenwas I still,” lie exclaimed later, “but tlm slave of 
Klop,stock i M Keveillieli-Hs, tlm Editor of the Magazine, 
Balthasar Hang, found promise in the midst of extravagance 
and bombast, and prophesied Unit the young poet “ would 
one day do honour to Ida father-land,” * 

Tlie more bis inclinations grew confirmed, the more sen- , 
sildy be became alive to the formal tyranny by which they 
were opposed. No youth wax less likely to he corrupted by 
Voltaire; but bitter was bis resentment at the disgrace be 
incurred, when discovered reading one of Voltaire’s works, 

“ 0, Karl," be exclaims in bis correspondence with young 
Moser, “so long ns my spirit can raise, itself to he tree, it 
hall bow to no yoke! 11 In fact, ’the Man’s mind was 
■ripened long before the Ifoetfe genius. ftmtle,Jiai'tl, laboured, 

* Schwab. Ilolimeiste. 
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and extravagant were Seller’s earliest efforts; but the soul 
from which Poetry spring! as a well, clearing itself the more, 
« % farther it advances from its source; a soul ever observant 
’. beauty; ever on the search for truth; ever brave in cliflfe 
^cutties; ever fierce, against restraint; that was the same in its 
large elements, when the Boy, in vehement bombast, de¬ 
claimed against the blood-stained laurels of a conqueror, as 
when the Man planted the robust step of Tell on the soil of 
Switzerland, and drew from the obloipuy of ages the virgin 
glory of the Maid of Orleans, 

At last Ibis long and terrible conflict between Genius and 
Circumstance became decisive, The cry of the strong man 
went forth, The Titan moved beneath the mountain! 

C 

f 

CHAPTER II. 

MUM? REVIEW OF SOME PORTION OF GERMAN LITERATURE 
IMMEDIATELY PREVIOUS TO THE APPEARANCE OF 

Schiller’s “rodders,” 

It was precisely that time in Germany, when an author, 
whatever his defects, might hope for a favourable hearing, 
provided his genius earned onward the revolution that had 
already taken place in literature, and sympathised with that 
more dangerous movement which had begun to disturb 
society and agitate opinion. 

In literature the old Gallomania, which for half a century 
had been vigorously opposed by sincere Poets and sturdy 
critics,* had become almost extinct, except in tlm small 
royal circles where “Seigneur Oresto” and “Madame 
Hermione ”f still maintained their ground, The German 
genius had already arrogated a dynasty, and found in Klop- 
atock an altar and a throne, What Klopslookt wrote is 

r 

* Among critics, Miner anil Broitinger; among poets, von Haller, 
and cs|idiiiiy (Merfc, 

f Macaulay. { Born 1721. 
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comparatively "tuiiinportawt; wluify Klopstock dul iti sublime. 

No matter that his “ Messiah ” who overrated,—that oven hia 
Giles are more tumid with cloud than instinct with fire, „ 
Bather a verbal musician than a poet,* his poetical iuuigi-, * 
nation is doubtless frigid, and the weakness of his thoughts ty 
vain disguises itself in redundant epithets and syllabic pomp; 
but ho had two other imaginations besides the poetical,— 
the imagination of the heart, the imagination of the con¬ 
science. He was an enthusiast for his country and his 
religion, He felt like an honest man, and he wrote like a 
man in earnest. It has been truly observed, that, after 
Klopstock, <( Germans were no longer ashamed to ho German.” 

If he was not the first absolutely to awaken the national 
spirit, he made it popular with the people, fashionable with 
the great, ardent in the young, solemn in the pious. There 
is not a Gennfin poet who came lifter Klojmbicik, who is not 
indebted to’him; indebted to him for a German audience— 
for that prevalent sentiment of patriotism and devotion in the 
public without which the pout sings to lay-figures, not to 
men, What was begun by Klopstock, was continued with 
profoundor views and on a grander scale by the illustrious 
Lessing, f Well does Hein of exclaim, that “Lessing was 
the literary Arminins, who freed the German Theatre from 
every foreign domination,” Nor the Theatre alone—all 
German Art was embraced by his vast criticism and his 
vigorous genius. It is impossible to overrate the excellence 
of Lessing’s intellectual nature, and the noble tendencies of 
his ambition, Though he modestly denied to himself the 
qualities of the poet, and though some shallow depredators 
have echoed his own assertion, he enters even into prose* 
with the majesty none hut poets can assume. In his “ Emilia 
Galotti,” domestic relations are elevated into the sublimes! 
tragic passion, This drama is the German Virginias, No 
man has ever so happily effected the difficult union of heroic 
sentiment with modern manners, . . . < Greater even as a 


* o'no. of tho greatest of tiro German critics lias observed that 
Kiopstoek’s oilos, to bo appreciated, shouhHio accompanied with music 
- that ho wrote, as it worn, to tunes and airs. 


t Horn. 1729. 

{ « Zm Uescliichto der nouern solwtiiun Literatim in Deufaakluud.” 


critic than a creator (and in the former character far more 
popularly renowned), he s$md both to place Art in its true 
t sphere, and to enlarge its domain, Manliness was his 
' « , characteristic in life and in tastes, Like Schiller, he loved 

to delineate human nature in its nobler qualities, and sympa¬ 
thise with its graver ends, rather than, like Goethe, to dissect 
its infirmities, or, like Wieland, to trifle with its interests 
the “ Werter” of the first disgusted him—the “ Agathon” of 
the last enraged. Lessing had the nationality of‘Klopstock 

without hi/ prejudice,.If Klopstock were the first 

national poet for the public, Lessing was the great 
national writer for the writers. That a taste for German 
poetry should exist, Klopstock was necessary, , . That 
Herder, Schiller, and even Goethe, should have been what 
they were, Leasing must have lived. 

Ilut though the influence of Lessing was «o profound, it 
was not of a nature to bo widely popular, nor IT) be clearly 
comprehended, save by its after-results; and his great 
career was now approaching to* its close. He died in 
February, 1781, leaving a public prepared for manly senti¬ 
ments, for energetic purpose, for genial humanity, in those 
writers whom his mind had formed. 

At the period we enter (about 1780-1), Wieland* stood 
next to Klopstock in popular opinion. . . Amiable both in 
manners and in tastes, of mature years and established fame, 
if he was less decidedly national than Klopstock and Lessing, 
he was yet highly influential in the formation of the national 
literature. He also was a First, an originator—the First 
who taught the delicacies of taste to German strength—the 
Arst who taught, the various imitators of the Gallic or 
Grecian Muse how, without imitating, to appropriate—the 
first in whom learning seemed any as intuitive observation; 
and in whom the fancy of a genuine poet, and the fluency of 
a charming novelist, were blended with the erudition of a 
scholar, ami the elegance of a man who has known the world. 
Partly French, partly Greek, he is German through all ; a 
German who commenced his education at Paris, and finished 
it at Athens. We enter not into a discussion of the precise 

* Burn 1733, 
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mult Wiulimtl should assume,—a. rank too readily conceded 
sit one time, too harslily q^uestionew. now, , . Bub his influence 
limited itself to the fancy and tlie taste—it did not extend tq, 
opinions—-it did not root itself in passions. His great defect. * 
was His want of earnestness and purpose. He may clump 
and lie may refine; lint lie does noli Brace the intellect to 
masculine exertion, nor elevate the imagination to lofty 
objects, , . At this time lie sate on Ms careless throne at 
Weimar, rather to' receive homage than to govern, But there 
were now already labouring into fame three young men; 
two of. whom, at least, were. destined not only to wear the 
robes of sovereignty, but to wield the sceptre—Herder, 
Goethe, and Johann Heinrich Yoss. 

The minds of these three men had been formed under the 
most powerful influence which a Frenchman had ever yet 
exercised in Germany. Always prone to imitate (as a learned 
people necetorily inust be), the, Germans had escaped from 
the old Gallomania to fall into Grecomania and Anglomania 
—while one was imitating Theocritus, another was imitating 
Pope, The English Richardson, who, though less popular in 
Germany than Fielding, produced a far more profound im¬ 
pression, as, indeed, that greater Genius must do wherever the 
two cun penetrate,* may be seen overshadowing the largo 
mind of Lessing himself. The sublime Clarissa, whom Dis¬ 
honour so noiselessly slays, is the original of the no less 
sublime Emilia Galotti, who flies to Death from even a senti¬ 
ment that dishonours. But in vain Klopstoelc and Lessing 
had thrown from their pedestals Racine and Corneille—in 
vain Wiolund had given to the Germans a more kindly, if a 
feebler Voltaire of their own—a new Gallomania had seized 

* The influence of Richardson upon the fiction ami poetry of Europe 
was not only vast'at the time, but, enduring still, it must ondurofor 
ever. In vain his language grows obsolete, in rain his minuteness has 
become wearisome, in vain the young race of novel-readers leave him 
on , the shelf--to those somewhat tedious pages turns every genius who 
aspires to rise in Action; from thorn can, though with toil and study, 
be best learned the art of extracting from the homeliest details the 
noblest pathos, In “ Clarissa” is beheld Jhat true spirit of tragedy 
which Ihsfc dispensed with Icings and heroes and fclio paraphernalia of 
the outward stage—teaching how tho compass of all grandonr in fiction 
can. ho attained by him who can describe the affection, and comprehend 
tho virtue, of one human being. 


the heart, and fevered the brain of the People: Greek and 
Briton, all gave way to tho influence of Rousseau. Nothing 
*is jnore interesting to one who seeks with Helvetius to trace 
• . the connection and sympathy between social influences and 
literary tastes, than to contrast the nugatory effect produced 
in England, with the prodigious effect produced in Germany, 
by this unhealthy Genius. Though at two great periods in 
the History of our Literature—that of Elizabeth and that of 
Anno—the Italian and tho French writers have influenced our 
own, our more illustrious authors have rather reproduced than 
imitated; and with the single exception of the Sterne-fcver, 
the Literature of Sentiment has never been widely successful 
with our practical and busy population. But in Germany, 
always, as wo have said, prone to imitate, no imitation was 
likely to be so contagious as that which combined sentiment 
with thought. The poculijir habits of life aihongst tho Gor¬ 
mans—the absence for tho most part of that active constitu¬ 
tional liberty which, when accompanied with commercial 
pursuits, always tends, overmuch perhaps, to harden and 
materialise the national mind—do not present to domestic 
life the counterpoise which.tho life of tho Mart and the Agora 
effects in England. Books have a greater influence over them, 
especially hooks of reverie; the more theories are detached 
from real life, the more seductive they appear. Either wholly 
contented with the existing state of things, or wholly amongst 
the clouds of Utopia, they want that intermediate standard 
to which the mass of Englishmen unconsciously refer every 
suggestion of change or project of reform. The love of liberty, 
instinctive to all, and especially to nations at once so bravo 
<uid so lettered as the Germans, finds that vent in the ideal 
from which it is precluded by the actual. Hence, while 
practical liberty amongst the Germans is so confined when 
compared with ours, their theoretical liberty—liberty of 
thought, opinion, and speculation—is infinitely greater. The 
most religious German will start inquiries which an irre¬ 
ligious Englishman would he afraid to suggest: and the 
Politician who would shrink from arguing for a Representa¬ 
tive Constitution^ will luxuriate in the dreams of Republican 
Fraternity,* Precisely the reasons that deadened the influence 

* Our readersmust remember that this was written before 1848, 
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of Rousseau In England, gave it ( vitality in Germany, viz, 
impracticability in politics, and unvholesomencss in romance. 
Our own active life, tint rude common sense winch is .ac-# 
quired with our motlier’fi milk, amidst our world-awake popu- - 
liilion, would teach even an ordinary Englishman tiro untruth 
that forum the ground-work of “ The Social Contract,” and 
shocks om 1 sense of nature in the eloquence of St. I'renx. Wo 
know, without reasoning about it, that no social contract ever 
existed, mid that no lover, worthy the name, cojiltl sit down 
to make an inventory of furniture five minutes before his first 
appointment with the woman he professes to adore. But 
with the Germans the novelty of the political theory con¬ 
cealed its falsehood; the sentiment of the fiction concealed 
its want of nature. There was much in Rousseau that could 
not fail to charm and to dazzle the German mind, which from 
its own dotieioilt experience of agitated and various life, per¬ 
ceived not hm ignorance or perversion of nature in character 
and passion. The Germans could fully comprehend his love 
and lira knowledge of inanimate nature; his enjoyment of 
scenery; his passion for solitude; his power of associating the 
landscape around with emotions within, Their own fondness 
for domestic and rural life, made them charmed with the 
primitive simplicity which he hold up to admiration. The 
vast mass of disappointed ambition, which amongst an intel¬ 
lectual population, without the multiform vents of a free 
constitution, must necessarily he engendered, found a voice 
mid a sickly comfort in Rousseau's disgust of the active world. 
The ardour for liberty—the revolutionary spirit, awakened in 
Germany as in France-obtained in the Dreamer of Geneva 
a representative nearly akin to the amiable and tender eha-* 
ranter of tlm Germans. The biting mockery of Voltaire might 
delight a court and charm a scholar; but the earnest and 
pious heart of the multitude recoiled from a spirit that dese¬ 
crated what it attacked, to open itself with dangerous emotion 
to a spirit that sought to sanctify what it embraced. The 
laughing philosopher never makes disciples so devoted as the 
weeping one, With Rousseau rose the great sect of humanity : 
the school, which seeks to lift human nature above conven¬ 
tion ; which would extract from social life all that is harsh 
and tyrannous; which would fraternise mankind; which 


places the dignity of limn above all the shows and pomps by 
which, like Tarpeia, the m$n himself is crushed beneath the 
ornaments heaped upon him. 

• , 1 tfpon Herder, Goethe, and Yoss, the influence of Rousseau 
produced results marvellously distinct. Herder* rejected all 
that in the Genevese was effeminate and egotistical, to seize 
upon all that was genial and philanthropic. In him arose 
the true Preacher of Humanity; with Rousseau Humanity 
was a sentiment; with Herder it became a science, Of a 
mind thoroughly sound and healthy—of a cultivation vast 
and various—of a broad common sense which gave life and 
substance to the boldest speculations, Herder snatched from 
the weak hands of the French Socialists the great cause which 
they profaned—viz. the Principle of Human Progress, re¬ 
cognised through History, illustrated through Poetry, and 
reconciled it to Religion as the law of God, . •, For Herder 
the noblest destinies were preserved. , , By profession a 
preacher—by energy a citizen—by genius a poet—by piety 
and wisdom a philosopher and cosmopolite—all that is in¬ 
tellectual in man may he said to have/owed in him. . . 
With a great inclination towards what is practical in life, 
which he sometimes regretted he had not more diligently 
studied in its minutiae,! he combined an innocence of heart 
in which lay half his strength. “My whole life,” ho said 
once, “is the interpretation of the oracles of my childhood.” 
, , He loved to glean thoughts from the conjectures of the 
infant—from the wonder of the uneducated. Hence he saw 
in the infancy and youth of nations the beauty and the 
promise which historians have overlooked, Thus he was the 
jjrst who gave to Poetry its proper place in the grave and 
solemn dispensations of the worldregarding it as the ab¬ 
solute voice that spoke the time and character of a race, he 
brought into one vast compendium, entitled “The Voices of 
the Nations,” the popular songs of all countries.. , Amongst 
the many influences he lived to effect upon his ago, is the 
impetus he gave to that tendency in the German genius, which 
is called “Universulisra” , For, as Humanity is to Politics, 
Charily to Virtue* Christianity to Man, so is Univcrsalism to 

* porn 1744- 
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Letters.* That separation between the faculties—that divi¬ 
sion of mental labour so general Elsewhere—in Germany was 
broken down, The Poet studied Philosophy-tire Philosopher 
Poetry. But most of what Herder lived to effect, was as yet. - 
unfulfilled,.. He was already known as a scholar, an essayist, 
a victorious prizeman, an eloquent preacher—and in high 
station and repute at the Court of Weimar, But still lie stood 
somewhat apart from the popular literature of the time; and 
had rather served to indicate the great change destined to take 
place in public taste and feeling, than to dispirit, by bis own 
renown, the ambition of another, 

While Bousseau had liras influenced Herder only to grand 
results, the primitive simplicity, the pastoral family life 
which Bousseau had held up to admiration amongst the 
homely Germans, had sunk deep into the mind of a rude 
young Saxon—Johann Heinrich Voss,f not worthy, indeed, 
from his mare genius, to be named in the same breath with 
Herder and Goethe, but still, for many reasons, not meriting 
the depreciation of Schlegel, and the disdain of Mcnzel. 
Low-born, self educated, a rigid Protestant sectarian, driven 
for bread to the drudgery of a schoolmaster, Voss is often 
vulgar in his taste, pedantic in his compositions, prejudiced 
and intolerant in his polemics. But with all, lie is a true 
German, and a strong man, His services to his language 
were immense, . He enriched it with the wealth of the 
foreigner; he strengthened it with the cultivation of its own 
national, resources; he revived the old words of Luther on 

* Herder is a very voluminous writer, but the epitome of his mind 
and his views is to ho found in his work on the "Philosophy of tha 
History of Mankind.” Tho work is not without grave faults. It is 
often incorrect in detail; it too much follows Helvetius in founding 
authority on tho imperfect accounts of travellers and voyagers; it is 
often displeasingly declamatory in its tone. But its power of generali¬ 
sation is astonishing. It seizes, as with tho grasp of a giant, tho 
immensity of tho subjects it embraces. Pow works deserve so justly 
the epithets of lumiims and comprehensive, Headers well acquainted 
with this work will find many of its ideas, oven sorao of its images, 
borrowed by Schiller iu his later poems, though it would seem uncon¬ 
sciously. Schiller nover appears to have* boon aware of his great 
obligations to Herder, 

t Bom 1751, two yoars after Qoefcho, 
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the lips of Homer, It is well said of Voss that his strcimtl: 
is in his war with obstacles, He hewed his way thro ink 
^poverty into learning, and lie cut through rough cra«a*°of 
„ diction, till bo found out a fount of poetry all his own. ° But, 

' as yet, Voss was young—if not, obscure, at least but partially 
known—and had neither obtained, by harsh and ungrateful 
controversy, the title of the second Luther (more resembling 
perhaps, a learned pedantic German Oobbett)—nor given in 
his “Luise”„and bis "Idyls” (poems most popular in their 
time,, and thoroughly repugnant to English taste) the pas¬ 
toral of a Curate’s Parlour, and the model to Goethe’s 
“Hermann and Dorothea.” First, then, already in popular 
eminence, of the three wo have named—first, indeed, of all 
the younger and rising generation, stood Wolfgang Goethe, f 
Nor bad he then escaped, perhaps he never altogether escaped, 
fioin the influence of Bousseau, In fact, it is the qjierifc of this 
wonderful man that his wlfole nature was especially plastic 
and impressionable, Every influence of lus time stamped 
itself on his intellect, to he reproduced in new forms by bis 
genius, Does the age incline to sentiment? he sounds its 
abyssesTo irony ? the sneer of Voltaire seems venomlcss 
beside the icy smile of the fiend he calls from hell, to mock 
at Iranian knowledge and desecrate human love ! Does the 
age yearn for Pastorals and family life? ho turns from 
courts and the seventh heaven of Poetry to borrow from 
homely Voss, and ruins Mm by the riches he extracts from 
the loan. In Ms “Werter” he concentrates tire history of 
an epoch in his couutiy—the epoch of the Bousseau Mania, 
Bid though the “Nouvelle IMoi'sc” is incontestably the 
origin of Werter, those j, who regard it as a mere copy, do 
it miserable injustice, There is more rhetorical eloquence 
in one page of tho “ Noimlk Helotse” than in the whole of 
11 Werter”— but there is more nature in one'page of 
“Water” than in the whole of the “Nouvclk IlkoheF 
In this, tho warmest and most actual of all Goethe’s novels 
—if once overrated, now so unjustly depreciated, which 
lie did right to regret for its moral, which he did wrong 
to disparage as-a'proof of his genius—lies the germ of 

* “ Vorsified murblo blocks.”—H eine, 
t Bora 1749, five years after Herder. J Such as Mcnzd. 
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much that, in fittlioii, its. aiitlmr’s riper intellect matured, 
lim'd wo hoo Hint association nf fiomeliness anil grandeur 
■\vlli.'l, liia I'lioniioH Imvc culled “Hie Adornment of Common-^ 
jilmie.»» Wlmt Englishman, with Ids fastidious classical _ „ 
tuste, line not ridiotilod tin) contrast of the Hero in the . 
clouds, anil tl»e Heroine cutting bread and hutter—of tM 
solemnity of deliberate suicide, and the exact description of 
tl„. top-]'loots and Hue coat in which the unhappy man rushed 
to tlm dread unknown? Hut considered by a higher art than 
we learn at college, it is this very homeliness of detail tlmt 
gives truth to romance, in proportion to its extravagance. 
And this peculiarity (Mm continued,.ns he advanced in his 
luminous career, to invest witli an unspeakable beauty. It 
.k in truth, to a very early study of wlmt, while subtlest in 
the essence, is simplest in tlm form, that Goethe owes the 
luc.iil ease of Iris after style, mid, tlm popularity lie secured 
to llights ofb'iintginntion which, hi a less artful .writer, would 
have left 1,1m multitude far behind. Here, ton, wo see a yet 
moiv. distinguishing attribute of Goethe, to ^ which we have 
before alluded—viz. the inclination to describe, not so much 
the healthful nobleness, as tlm diseased inlimvity of an intel¬ 
lectual character. What lm hero does in “ Welter” he did 
afterwards in “Clavigo,” in tlm “Elective Aflinities, m 
“Faust,” and in “Tasso,” Meuzel, who, whatever may he 
tbou'dit of his injustice to Goethe, demands the greatest 
respect; for his holiest passion for wlmt is sincere and noble 
__for his vigorous sense-for his daring courage, falls into a 
cunt unworthy of so groat a critic, when he accuses Goethe 
of confounding vice mid virtue, by depicting weak or dis¬ 
honourable diameters as interesting and amiable. _ It is among 
the most legitimate, and among the highest provinces of the 
Pout, to depict those contrasts which subject lum to this charge 
„„to show vice in the virtuous and virtue in the wicked; and 
this uniituistionnlile truth in art once granted, it follows ns the 
very condition of fiction, that to a hero thus selected human in¬ 
terest must he given. You cannot blame a Poet lor making a 
faulty hero interesting unless you contend that heroes of 
Mirra must be pe,itet*-l>y which dogma^rou would at once 
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Cut off from the Poet the whole realm of the Human Heart, 
and separate his ethics f|nu the representation of Truth and 
Nature. This love, indeed, of probing the sores of character 
* —of representing the infirmities of intellectual man—-was not 
more remarkable in Goethe than in Shakespeare, who, in the 
r vvhole range of Ids Dramas, has never presented to us a single 
male image of perfect virtue; who, in Macbeth, in Othello, 
in Angelo, in Shylock, in Hamlet (the last is so Goethe-like, 
that if Shakespeare had never created it one might predict 
that Goetlm would have done so), lays hare, with fearful pre¬ 
cision, the weakness of the wise—the crime of the virtuous, 
It is in vain to deny that our paramount interest in all these 
plays is with the erring or the infirm. But who shall say 
that Shakespeare, while interesting us in the hero, sought to 
pervert our conscience into admiring the defect: that it was 
his object to decorate ambitious murder, or jealous ferocity, 
licentious hypocrisy, or implacable revenge, or»to womanize 
the intellect, and emasculate the will by all the doubts and 
scruples which make up the philosophy of Hamlet?—Hamlet, 
that great fountain-head of modern sentiment, from winch 
have gushed a thousand rivulets of melancholy and scep¬ 
ticism; Hamlet, that perpetual mirror to minds fluctuating 
between the Visible and the Unseen, the Actual and the 
Ideal, the stern demands of uucomprelionded duty, and the 
desire to escape from practical action into visionary self- 
commune; Hamlet, in which is shown the mysterious pro¬ 
totype of what man would be with virtue and with wisdom, 
but without— Will? 

But though Goethe does not seem to us to he blamed for 
following the tendency of his genius, into directions in which 
the peculiar delicacy and subtlety of his intellect ensured him 
such success; and though a hundred years hence, we believe 
that what Meuzel and other depredators consider immoral, 
will not mislead a single imitator, or corrupt a single youth; 
yet it must be conceded that the direct object of his works 
was not to make Man more manly, and his desires more 

interest. No author is obliged to bo dull. A masterly estimate of 
Gootlio, morally and’ intellectually, may bo found in an article in the 
■British ml Foreign Jfm'w, No, xxvii., the authorship of which has 
boon acknowledged by Mr. Lewis. 
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cluyitol. Wo say Him tlireet object, for indirectly, and sooner 
or Inter, whatever makes man mm, nerves his mind, and 
purifies his emotions; and there may he truth in the theory, 
that, Art is to he cultivated ns Art; that the Beautiful must 
reflect indifferently on its tranquil mirror whatever Comm-, 
tim deems moral or immoral: for to whatever is really and 
essentially vicious, the Beautiful itself is opposed—Gonven- 
tioii revolts at the exhibition of the naked form, but foul 
must be the imagination that finds immorality iip, the Venus 
of the sculptor. 

At this date, however, Goethe was still scarcely out ot Ins 
apprenticeship. His greatest works had not been produced. 
On his “Goetz von Berliehingm” Ms “Wortor,” and his 
“ Olavigo,” rested the principal columns of the renown he 
had acquired. These, indeed, had unsettled the public taste, 
and prepared it for bold innovations; but Goethe had not, 
like our Byron in a later day, engrossed the general interest 
in himself, and become the sole representative of a common 
sentiment, In tlmt crisis of opinion arid of passion preceding 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, and contemporaneous 
with the rise of daring speculators and profound inquirers, 
men required something more than the child-like pietism of 
Klopstock, the airy elegance of Wichmd, or that philosophy 
of sentiment—that analysis of man’s weakness—so apart 
from sympathy with men’s interests, which Goethe had ex¬ 
hibited in “ Werter” and "Clavigo.” Something indeed 
was wanting still j something, it is true, which m older to lie 
popular must necessarily partake of the morbid craving, the 
unsettled spirit, the revolutionary tendency of the time, but 
which, in order to outlast the hour, must also develop) into 
fuller force, and diffuse through ft wider public whatever in 
Lasting had been earnest,, whatever in Herder promised to be 
humane. There was a great multitude which as jet in 
Germany had found no voice; which, desired to hear its own 
discontented heart beat in the pulse of some passionate 
Author, indignant with what was false, and sympathising 
with what was free, Never, in Germany, had there been o 
time more favotimHe to n writer (no matte? what liia other 
defects) who, shouldering aside courts and schoolmen, should 
address himself manfully to men. 
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CHAPTER III. 

* * 

THE PUBLICATION OP “ THE ROBBERS.”—-SCHILLER’S LIFE AT 
8TUTTGARD.—HIS LOVE FOR LAURA—AND POEMS IN 
THE ANTHOLOGY,—“THE ROBBERS” BROUGHT OUT ON 

the stage,—Schiller’s arrest—pears, and deter¬ 
mination TO ESCAPE PROM WURTEMBERG. 

At this time there was published at Mannheim, a strange, 
rugged, fiery melodrame, in which, amidst uncouth masses 
of extravagant diction,—flashed a spirit true to all the 
turbulent and unsettled philosophy of the Horn’—and which 
seemed destined to announce and to animate the Devolution 
of a World“ The Bobbers” appeared, and the sensation 
it excited spread through’ the mind of Germany like fire 
through flaxnor through Germany alone—it produced in 
France the liveliest enthusiasm; it even stirred to its depths 
the calm intellect of England. It was, in fact, the moat 
earnest Eevolutionary fiction, that had yet revealed what lay 
hid in the History of tire Age.—What the irruption of the 
old Germans was in the midst of the smooth and decrepit 
civilization of Rome,—was the burst of this new German 
amidst the hollow conventions which under the Ancien 
Regime less guarded the life of Virtue than entombed its 
corpse, 

“ The Robbers ” is one sweeping uncompromising defiance 
of the sober proprieties in which the mature see decorum and 
the young dissimulation. It is the baseness of the World 
that makes Karl Moor a criminal. It is in proportion to his 
exaggerated noblenesj that ho is unfitted for Society, It is 
because he is a, giant that he cannot live amongst the dwarfs. 
He commences life with many Virtues, and it is the medio¬ 
crity of life that turns every Virtue into Sin. It is his 
sympathy with poverty and suffering, with the virtuous and 
oppressed, that has banished the Demigod to the Rock—and 
afflicted him with the ever-gnawing Vulture. 

That a work Kb this, so conceived, and executed with all 
the power which can whirl along the passions of the crowd, 
must have produced a great deal of mischief at the time, may 
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k readily allowed, No bmu mu jflisuirb the mvm 
f ,r nhiiiii'm, right «.r wrong, without doing evil an well as 
good,—Whether I'fonhw imiovaloa in ti poem, or Honunai m a ^ „ 
mnnnl'ucture, wiino mind;, in the one <« mind. he thrown 
inl.HllFitf.ler, some hawki iu the otliur thrown out of employ. 

J 5 itl, (ff;niu;i iin.l .Science uiiiKt still obey the gruat'iiisliucls el 

Uji ii Iming.-tlm .me 4ill innovate, the other still invent. 

I„ the moral Constitution of Nature, they are the grout 
nltorativeH, the “ Storm-Kfflli aetnm,) 

which first fevers awl tiouvuks, then purifies art Hlmigtlum 
Hut nothing could he farther from the mind of the Hoy Irani 
.whose uni'i »‘li : ed hand came this rough Titan nbtel), than 
{., miMittle Virtue, in life deliuealioun of Owuie. Virtue to 
IIihi, as it continued to the hmt, Ins Ideal—and if at the, hist 
l tl! shook the htatuo on its pedenlul, it was hut Horn the rode- 
tm of the ifima that anight to firm it into life. . 

The original nkutuli of this Drauut Schiller htwl eomideted 
two yours he fore the Publication. But he kept it hy him till 
k hud completed his umdieal studies, towards the e.id of 
I THU, mid 1 lecii appointed hy the Duke to tie. oiko oi burgeon 
i„ u U* vini' ml. He I lien im.midm e.1 himself a free agent, mid 
alier searching in vain for a buftellcr to hazard tlm 
17H1» nteesrwy expeiiM, liepublished “Tim Roldans at 
jimt.iii' | ( j H l)WU . 

If the popularity of the work was dazzling, the aversion 
It M in some was ns intense tw the ndmmitmira it smiled 
forili in nlhers. But the most formidable untie was the Grand 
Duke himself, This uncouth Drama diHjteed his taste 
no less than it revolted his opinion. He sent for th« 
. m ,l lt ir, uml hade him in future eschew poetry, and stick to 
no di-due j or, if he needs must write, submit his productions 
t„ |. k revision of his Prince. It is easy to sneer at the 
h.nduet of tin- man of power to the man ui genius; hut 

* fl,«4e himself law wnncwhiTo said, that tlm most universal effect 
of tlm liHicst Genius is to umttki amleertanily it \m ever beeni» 
wli«« it* cllVi't iijimi it* «g« cmtlil bo imred- rvitinms (,m'imtes- 
ll'icoii—-Liitlit I'- Miltiiu (wpitiUy in his prom WinH S lakimim,, 
not ntmliril in his own time, lm* iufliramswl, hy unsettling, the literary 
Jill three Nations at tlm fcwti in our own day, fljnm and W ortli- 
w«ftii lire, ill their several ways, etjual Imiovidois. 
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the Grand Duke was .wureely to blame, for there are few 
individuals uow-u-days wlli.su taste « The Robbers” will not 
t'dl'end, and we may judge of the abhorrence it excited at that 
. lime in oilier:., lieiiiiles the Grand Duke, by tlm words 
('itldmifSed hy some illustrious personage to Goethe, “ If I 
were a God, and dulihcraling wlietliei' I should ereate the 
world, and foresaw that in that world Schiller’s 1 Robbers’ 
would appear, I would not create it.” Meanwhile, however, 
tlm young Ikiet had commenced a correspondence with the 
IToiliri'i: von Dalhcrg, a nohlc.mmi, entrusted with the 
superintendence.if the Tlieutre at Mannheim, and the play 
was to he remodelled lor the stage. Simultaneously 
appeared many lyrics mid minor poems of the 
Author, liontrilmti.ins to a miscellany entitled 11 The 
Anthology,’’ and del up in concert with some of 'his frioiuls. 
A large portion of these peiToinmiicus, characterised, it is true, 
l.y power, though distoitalf and originality, though uncouth, 
still belonged to a very iul'erior and coiiiku idmot of potstiy, 
known iu Gennauy by tlm significant title of the “ Storm 
ami Stress”*—a school of which some notion may he gleaned 
l.y those who Him to that later era in our own literature, 
when the servile laud of imitators mixed up, on their staring 
canvas, the sepia of Mathew Lewis with tlm gamhoge and 
vermilion of Lord Byron. Most of these Schiller rejected 
from the .‘.•Heeled edition of his works; Homu of those returned 
.have been wisely corrected and compressed. Such as they 
were, however, limy added to the sudden celebrity of the writer, 

Aral new, wliileGermunyhcgiui to ring with the name 
of the young Poet, what was his life ? lie, lodged in a 1721 
email apartment, which lie shared with a young ollieer 
named Knptf, who Imdipiitled the academy lit the Huino time, 
Kapil' is said to have linen of dissolute halite,j 1 and to have 
necidniialiy misled his wild and impetuous companion into 
. imue irregularities; favoured the mow by I lie general license 
of a (own to which the earlier example of the reigning Duke 

* Thu (lemiiui plmiHo is Hills happily translated by Mr. (klylo, iu 
ulus of bis Misei'lliutcMW writing^ 

i Schwab—who r.ihtti thio si-sution against Kapil: upon unprliilnl, 
Mill, lliei'i'liim, very .KiMpieimK tekiiimiy. Prabubly pour Kapil' livwl 
like iiml yiHiug Mildieii), ncillier wor.-o nor bctlw. 
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kd given a tone of maimers the reverse of austere,* Still 
such irregularities never degenorf$ed into habit, and were 
counteracted in their effects upon the mind by Schiller's 
frequent visits to his excellent family, the tender warnings _ 
of his mother, the fortunate narrowness of his finances,| the 
professional demands upon his time, and that passion for 
literature, with which systematic indulgence in dissipation 
and disorder is, it is true, not always incompatible, hut 
to which it is certainly opposed, Above all, perhaps, we 
must be permitted to believe that tho young poet was saved 
from more vagrant and unworthy excesses, by that great 
purifier of youth—First Love, In the same house lodged the 
widow of a captain, who appears, by all probable accounts, to 
have been the original of the “ Laura,” to whom the most 
impassioned of all life lovo-verscs are addressed. A humorous, 
but somewhat flippant, friend of Schiller's—Scharffenstein— 
has described this lady in the gap! spirit of caricature with 
which he has treated of the noble image of Schiller himself, 
He says, “she was not pretty, nor clever; but had some¬ 
thing about her, good-natured, pujtiani , and attractive.” One 
of Schiller’s biographers hints at unpublished accounts, less 
flattering j but what is unpublished is necessarily unsifted 
and unsupported j and we have no evidence whatsoever to 
invalidate that on which the poet himself commands our 
interest for one who could make so vivid an impression. 
Schiller was, no doubt, at least as good a judge of beauty and 
of sense as his friend Scharffenstein, 

It would be impossible fox', a critic of common sense to 
suppose, with certain metaphysical commentators, that, this 
love was merely Platonic. Platonic love, indeed, seems ter 
us to ho always the sickly and disagreeable sentiment of an 
unmanly nature, But Platonic love, in the flush of youth, 
is either a loathsome affectation, or the chimera of a frigid 
heart and a diseased fancy. Least of all men can the earnest, 
fervid, honest, impetuous youth of Schiller ho drivelled and 
dwindled down into the emasculate languor of make-believe 
emotion! Platonic love in Schiller! As well talk of 
Platonic love in Burns! The poems themselves, in their 

* Hoffmcwfcr, 

f Mailiime von Wolzogcn, 
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very faults, bear internal evidence of the healthful and 
natural passion of the man which takes poetry for its vent— 
not the vanity of the poetaster who would simulate the great 
^passion of man, in order to obtain a vent for his verses, 

But whatever this affection, it seems to have burned out 
from its very fierceness, and (though, years afterwards, the 
Poet speaks of the resignation of Lama as the , great sacri¬ 
fice of youth), it was obviously very different from that 
steady, pure, and permanent attachment which ultimately 
made the happiness of his manhood. 

At last, on the 13th of January, 1182, “The Bobbers” 
appeared on the stage at Mannheim, The sensation the 
printed play had produced served to crowd the theatre, 
Near and far, from Heidelberg and Darmstadt, from Frank¬ 
fort, Mayence, and Worms, gathered the audience, The play 
lasted five hours. The success in print was trivial to that 
upon the stage, The fiery rebellion of thought which it 
embodied became more startling when animated by the art of 
the greatest actors of the time,* and hailed by the enthusiasm 
of spectators, in whom, as everywhere in 1782, the spirit of 
Bevolution was astir. 

We can easily imagine the impatient desire of Schiller to 
witness his own triumph. He went by stealth to Mannheim, 
In an obscure corner of the crowded house, the author 
beheld the living embodiment of his own thoughts and 
passions. He saw himself raised at once into that mighty 
power—the mover of the hearts of men, He returned to 
Stuttgnrd confirmed for life in the vocation liis genius had 
adopted, “ If Germany,” ho wrote to Dalberg on 
fijs return, “shall one day recognise in me a ^2 
Dramatic Poet, I must date the epoch from the last 
week.” 


* Bolt acted Karl Moor with prodigious effect; but that is a part 
which almost plays itself. Ifflaud, a man of real genius, elevated the 
disagrcoablo character of Franz Moor into the dignity of an lago. 
His representation of this part seems to lmvo been ono of the most 
perfect as well as ono of the most popular triumphs of the stage, liis 
thin figure and rnoagro countenance suiting well with the ideal of a 
formal hypocrite, sorted to increase tho actuality of flic personation. 
Iillnnd, like Schiller, was commencing his career; ho was then about 
oix-and-tweniy, according to Schiller's Biographers.. , three. 
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Biit in proportion to the ardour of his inclinations, was the 
restraint of Schiller’s actual life, fit Mannheim, lie was the 
Freeman, the Poet; lie returned to Stuttgart! to sink again, 
into the Subaltern and the Subject. Some expressions in the* 
third act of “ The Robbers," reflecting upon the national 
character of the Orisons, gave such offence to the objects of 
the rude and boyish satire, that their complaint was published 
in “ The Hamburg Correspondent,” and, by the mediation 
of n man named Walter, who bore some personal grudge to 
Schiller, laid before the Grand Duke . , , The result seems 
to have been a very severe reprimand on the part of the 
Duke, and a peremptory injunction to Schiller to coniine his 
studies to medicine'—his publications to such as befitted his 
profession—to abandon all connexion with States under other 
jurisdiction (meaning Mannheim) .... limiting his 
ambition to his calling, and his connexions to his country.* 
Such a command it was impossible for a man instigated by 
the stronger despotism of his own genius to obey. Already 
new and vast designs were opening to Schiller's intellectual 
ambition; already lie' laid commenced mid proceeded far 
in the tragedy of “ Fiasco;" already meditated a drama on 
the fate of Don Carlos of Spain, The Future urged him on 
to glorycould a mere man chain him to an hospital ? His 
first visit to tlm Mannheim theatre find been undetected or 
overlooked ; lie went again in the following May, and was 
put for fourteen days under arrest, Dangers now beset him; 
dark and sinister menaces were repealed to him by officious 
friends, and exaggerated perhaps in their import by the gloom 
of his imagination, But the dangers in themselves were real 
and imminent, Before Ids eyes was the fate of the poet 
Soluibart/j eight years imprisoned for displeasing the jealousies 
of Power, What fate could seem more terrible to one drunk 
with the desire of liberty, and eager to spread the wings of 
Ids genius ? Stuttgard, nay, all Suabian scenes, as he himself 
complains, in a letter to Dalborg, ft became intolerable and 

end-twenty according to other authorities, who state his birth to lmvo 
been in April, 1759. * , 

* Schwab, &c. 

t An. Appendix to Mr.Carlyle’s “Life of Schiller" contains an 
interesting account of this nufortnmito pout. 


loathed." He could have had but small comfort from bis 
family. His father as yet llgarded his notoriety with dislike 
and' fear, He was not a prophet in Ms own country; nor an 
” honour to his own hearth;—with disgust he saw all around 
him;—with sanguine self-confidence he cast his eyes beyond. 
He formed the only resolution natural to his circumstances, 
and worthy of his independence: he resolved to emancipate 
body and soul both; to fly from Stuttgard, and throw 
himself on tire world. 


CHAPTER IY. 

r 

FLIGHT FROM STUTTGARD—* ITESCO ” READ TO THE ACTORS 
—ADVENTURES AND WANDERINGS—SCHILLER FINDS 
REFUGE AT BAUERBACH—COMMENCEMENT OF “CABAL 
AND LOVE," 

Amongst Schiller’s companions was a warm-hearted 
enthusiastic musician, two years younger than 
himself, named Andrew Streicher, This youth 1782. 
became his confidant. Together they brooded over 
the future—together they conceived and nursed the project of 
escape. It had been intended that Streicher should proceed 
to Hamburg in the spring of the next year, to take lessons 
in his art, from .the celebrated Bach.* He persuaded his 
uiother to consent that the date of this journey should he 
advanced, and the friends settled that Schiller should hear him 
company, But Seliiller, with all Ms inexperience, and all 
his fiery ardour, had that strong sense with which true genius 
prepares for the fulfilment, even of its wildest schemes. He 
felt the necessity of providing, from Ms own talents, the 
materials for their support. He would not leave Stuttgard 
till his tragedy of « Fiesco ” was nearly completed, In that 
tragedy lay his fortune and Ms future. He worked at it 
night and day—illness seized Mm, hut the work went on, 

* JJot the groat Sebastian Bach, who died in LfSO. 
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At length it 'was sufficiently advanced for presentation to the 
Mannheim Theatre, and the opportunity now offered itself 
for escape. . 

The. city and its neighbourhood were astir with the visit--' 
of the Grand Duke Paul of Russia, and his young Princess, 
niece to the Duke of Wiirtemherg, In the midst of these 
festivities the flight was planned, 

It was obviously necessary to conceal from the cider 
Schiller the designs of the Son; the military notions and 
military duty of the former might not only lead him to for- 
hid, but to disclose them. And the young Poet was moreover 
anxious, that whatever the displeasure of his Sovereign, it 
might fall on himself alone—not involve his Father. But 
his eldest and favourite Sister was admitted to his confidence; 
—the little girl who hud wandered with the dreaming hoy 
through the ruins of Hohenstau&n, and amidst the pines of 
Lorch, wasbecomc a woman, capable of sympathising with 
the lofty hopes of the adventurous man: And at last, a day 
or two before the meditated departure, the truth was broken 
to Schiller’s mother. With his friend Streiehcr, and the wife 
of the Stage-Manager at Mannheim, Madame Meier (whom, 
as well as the Director Dalberg, the royal festivities had drawn 
to Stultgard, hilt from whom the secret was carefully kept,) 
Schiller for the hist time visited his family at “ Solitude.” 
lie took the opportunity, which his father’s absorption in his 
own account of the royal preparations afforded, to steal with his 
mother unobserved from the room. After an hour’s absence, 
he returned—alone. The affectionate gaze of Stancher saw 
what lie had suffered in that parting interview, by the redness 
of his eyes. The important day was now fixed—the 17th of 
September, 

Stancher removed from Schiller’s lodging a bundle, con¬ 
taining the dress which was to ho substituted for the uniform 
of the Regimental Surgeon—some linen, and a few books— 
among which were the works of Haller and Shakespeare, But 
when Stancher came to fetch Schiller himself—after the 
return of the latter from his final visit to the Hospital—he 
found the young Enthusiast with Klopstock’s Odes in his. 
hands, A favourite Ode had given unseasonable inspiration 
to his own mn«e, and the impatient musician was forced to 
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wait and hear, not only the seductive Ode, hut the poem it 
hud called forth, At last all* was ready—day passed—night' 
canm—Schiller had assnmed’liis disguise—three-and-twenty 
M .■ins constituted the Poet’s wealth—eight-aud-tweuty the 
Musician's—two trunks, containing hooks and appaiel—a 
brace of pistols—and a small clavier (clavichord), summed up 
tlm effects of the fugitives, At ten o’clock, the vehicle which 
contained the adventurers rolled from Strcichcr’s lodging to 
the Essliugeu Gate, (the darkest of all the City Gates), at 
which the Lieutenant of the Watch was a firm friend of the 
Poet’s, “Halt! who goes there 1” “Dr. Ritter and Dr, 
Wolf, both hound to Esslingcn.” “ Pass.” 

The escape is made. At midnight they beheld, at the left, 
the illuminated Ludwigsburg, like a mount of five; further 
on, and at the distance of a mile from their road, they saw 
the castle of “ Solitude,” and all the neighbouring buildings, 
lighted up in honour of the Rpyal visitor. In the*dear air, 
nil was so distinctly outlined, that the poet could point out to 
his companion his parent’s home: and a suppressed sigh—a 
soft “ 0 mcine Mutter,” escaped him! So fled from the 
capital of Wiirtemherg, Friedrich Schiller, “empty”—as, 
with little exaggeration, lie himself lias said, “of purse and 
hope; ” esteemed as a rebel by his Sovereign; condemned as 
a scapegrace by his father; regarded hut as an imprudent 
reckless scribbler, marring his own fair prospects for a vain 
ambition, by his associates!—He who now visits that capital 
finds little to arrest his interest—except one Colossal Statue, 
in a broad space near the Royal palace; before which his 
guide will hid him halt to contemplate Friedrich Schiller * 
the-pride of his Fatherland! 

The travellers reached Mannheim in safety. They un¬ 
packed their boxes, and put on their best clothes; it was a 
holiday—they were out of the Grand Duke’s dominions— 
they were free! Schiller’s hope was in Ins “ Fresco.” I n a 
few sheets of paper lay all that was to give bread to existence, 
independence to labour, and glory to ambition. Dalberg was 
at Stuttgard; hut Meier, the manager, received them with 
kindness. When he* heard, with astonishment,, the bold step 
Schiller had taken, lie urged the expediency of an immediate 
loiter to the G rand Duke. This, indeed, Schiller had already 
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Tewdved upon. In .the .small Gorman Stni.es, the relation 
lint ween prince ami subject is more, parental and patriarchal, 
than in tint larger Monarchies 1 1 Europe: if the prince be 
inure despotic, the subject cun be more familiar. After ilhiitc^ 
to-which tlm young friends were invited by Meier, Schiller*’ 
wilhilvtiw into another apai-lnumt, and wrote frankly to Ins 
Sovereign; it was a letter at mice, manly aidresptHstfal He 
represented how'impossible he found it to live upon his pro¬ 
fessional gains its a surgeon;—Ida income could only he made 
snllicient by. his literary labours. He prayed for permission 
to try his fortune for a short time out of the Duke’s dominions, 
and declared his willingness ultimately to return on receiving 
Iris Sovereign's pardon. The. letter was enclosed to the chief 
of Schiller’s regiment, General Augii, with a petition to pre¬ 
sent, and to support it. The next day Madame Meier 
returned from Btutlgard, with the news that Schiller’s flight 
was already notorious; and that it was expected that the 
Grand Duke would demand tlmMelivory of his person. Ah 
S chiller, however, was not a soldier, lie could-not he treated 
and reclaimed as a deserter; still it was deemed advisable 
that 1m should not show himself till the Grand Duke’s answer 
was received, A letter from General Augo came at; last; it 
preserved perfect silence as to the ropiest Schiller had pre¬ 
ferred, and only announced to him the permission, or implied 
the order, immediately to return. Schiller hastened to reply 
to the,General, that lie could not regard the Grand Duke’s 
message as a compliance with his ropiest, which lie again re¬ 
spectfully urged, A second letter from the General only 
laconically repeated the .purport of the fi inner one. Schiller’s 
pride, his spirit of independence, and his honour beaupe 
engaged He could not recall the step which had delivered 
him from an intolerable bondage: the die was cast, and he 
resolved, as he himself has expressed it, “ to exchange the 
citizenship' of his cmintry for that of the world.” 

Meanwhile Sti-eielier had lined the nmmiger with his 
accounts of “Fiascon day mid hour were fixed for Schiller 
to read his new performance to the more distingnislmil acta, 
among whom wan inland The young poet commenced his 
reading,“-all listened in silence,—not a wfml of approbation. 
At the end of the first act some slipped away j at the end of 
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the second, the disappointment grew more unequivocal; and 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, the poet had lost all his 
listeners except Hand. Icier now took aside Streichcr, 
asked him seriously, '“if Schiller really were the author 
tif the ‘ Bobbers Certainly,” said the astonished friend. 
<e Tlien,” answered Meier, “ho has exhausted his strength in 
his first performance.” But the manuscript was left with the 
experienced manager, and the next morning, when Stancher 
repaired, full of painful anxiety, to Meier, lie was accosted 
with “You‘are right; ‘Fiasco* is a masterpiece I—better 
titled for the stage than the ‘ holders.”’ It was Schiller’s 
Buabian dialect, and his lugh-pitched monotonous mode of 
declamation, that had done such injustice to his genius—a 
perusal of the play excited Meier’s warmest admiration, and 
Streichor went hack to his friend with the welcome news, 
that arrangements would he mode to produce “Fiesco” on 
the stage. Alterations requi ting some time were nevertheless 
indispensable, and it becamc*ncoossary to remove farther from 
the power of his offended prince. Warned by letters from 
iSfuttgard, it was resolved to pass to Darmstadt, near Frank¬ 
fort, The money of the young friends was nearly gone. 
Surely pressed us ho was, Schiller had so tender a considera¬ 
tion for his parents, that he would not apply to them, lest he 
might king upon his father the suspicion of conniving at his 
flight. With enough barely to defray the expenses of their 
pilgrimage on foot, the two friends set off one clay at noon; 
rested at night in a village; resumed their way the next 
morning ovor one of the most striking roads in Europe (the 
Bergstrasse); continued their journey fur twelve hours; 
rusted from six in the evening till midnight, when they were 
awakened and alarmed by the drums of a reveille. Notwith¬ 
standing Schiller felt himself unwell, with the early morning, 
the journey was resumed; the day was serene and clear, hut 
Schiller’s strength failed bis spirit; his step grew every 
moment more, weary, his cheek more pale; at last, on enter¬ 
ing a wood, lie was unable to proceed further; he laid 
himself down for tin hour’s rest upon the grass; and Stancher, 
seated on the trunk of a*tree, anxious anil sorrowful, watched 
beside him. The young man, struggling with his destiny, 
may take heart fox the futunv when he contemplates tao 
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picture of that wearied sleeper, homeless and penniless, lot 
already on his path to the ci>uqu|Kt of Destiny itself, and the 
only throne which no revolution 'shakes, and no time decays . 
-—in tlm hearts of men. >* 

They reached Pmtikfmi; at last, and Schiller addressed .a 
letter to Dallierg:— 111 When I tell you/’ he says, 11 that I am 
Ilyin;.; my country, 1 describe to you my whole fate, My 
safety obliged me to withdraw in haste from Stuttgard, 
Jfy sole hopes rested on a removal to Munnhejm. ; there, 1 
trusted, by your Excellency’s assistance, that my new drama 
might enable me to clear myself from debt, and .better 
pemmtienlly my condition. This was frustrated through, the 
hasty departure to which I was 'compiled. I might blush to 
make such disclosures to you, but I know they do not debase 
me, IT my former conduct—if all that your Excellency 
knows of my character—can induce confidence in my honour, 
let me irmfkly ask your assistance. Greatly as I need the 
anticipated profit from ‘Eieseo/ the play cannot bo ready for 
tin; theatre in loss than five weeks. My heart was oppressed 
—my poetic dreams lied before the sense of my condition. 
Hut if at the time specified the play could he ready, and, I 
trust, worthy,—from that belief I take the courage to ask the 
advance, of what would, then he due, I need it, perhaps; 
more now than 1 nuiy ever do hereafter. I owed nearly 
200 florins when I left Stuttgard, This gives me, I own, 
more uneasiness than all the care for my future fate, I shall 
have no rest till in that (punier 1 am free.” 

After this, letter he Was more relieved ; and yet, on 
returning from the post-office to which he took it, he paused 
on the bridge, beneath which flows the Maine: he gassoft 
long in silence on the river, and said at last, “Which is the 
deeper, that water or my sufferings?” But no bravo man, 
mid no true poet, can remain long despondent in the midst of 
a world enriched by the activity of Ids kind, and upheld by 
the goodness of his Maker. The very sight of that bustling 
Bfteite; the vessels sailing to and fro; the river gilded by the 
settingmnt; the clear evening air; the fresh and cheerful 
wave; amidst the smiles of Nature,* the evidences of' that 
Nature’s subjugation to the will and the power of man— 
these gradually drew him from his sadness, and reanimated 
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us soul, His very misfortunes, throwing him so wholly on 
Jus own resources, quick4cd his invention, and the next 
mnmghe announced to his friend, that he had conceived the 
•plan of a domestic play, entitled* "Louise Miller,” which 
was afterwards completed, and finally became famous under 
the title of "Cabal and Love.” 

A letter from Meier arrived at last, to say, that while 
•reesco remained unfit for the stage, Dalberg could riot 
make the preposed advance; that the work must he com¬ 
pleted before lie could say more, No disappointment could 
be more cruel. But Schiller bore it undauntedly. He 
uttered no complaint; not one harsh, one indignant word 
passed ns lips, He prepared only to comply with the con¬ 
dition. that was imposed. The friends were reduced to a few 
small coins, when Streicher received thirty florins, for which 
he had written to his motlicr; and with this aft they left 
.Frankfort, A line was, however, first despatched to Meier, 
requesting him to meet and agree upon some place in which 
Fiasco might he completed with safety and in repose 
Finally, it was settled that Schiller should take up Ids 
residence in an inn at Oggersheim, once more changing Ids 
name from Bitter to Schmidt; and here, still accompanied 
by the devoted Streicher, he shut himself up to compose 
Jus glorious taskwork. But so much, while most occupied, 
did Ins mind shrink from what was ordained to it, that 
instead of completing "Fiesco,” Ids domestic drama of 
Cabal and Love” engrossed all his thoughts and labours. 

1 erhaps in a play which sought to prove the tyranny and 
tho,prejndico of conventional rank, he found something more 
congenial to his peculiar condition than the more elevated 
but less familiar conception of the conspirator of Genoa. The 
two friends shared one chamber, one bed j the Poet had his 
play—the Musician his instrument. And Streicher, whom 
we love no less for his self-devotion than Schiller for his 
indomitable courage, soothed the labours of his friend with 
tlie notes of his. clavier. Again their resources were ex¬ 
hausted; again poor Streieher applied to his mother for the 

* According to Madame von Wolzogon (Schiller’s sister-in-law) lie 
had, however, first thought of the subject of this play dniW his 

military arrest at Stuttgard. 1 . h 
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money intended for Ids professional journey to Hamburg. 
Necessity then tore Schiller £rom the new work, mid 
restored him to the old, Early in November “ fflewso ” Sviw 
completed, 

But fresh disappointments awaited Schiller, After the 
(suspense of a week, Dalberg reported of “Fiewso” that a 
part of it was not yet lilted for the stage, and that it must 
either he rejected or improved. Nothing could he more 
chilling, more laconic, more heartless, to all appearance, 
than tile reply of this literary courtier, Schiller had hern 
greatly instigated in his flight from Stuttgart!, hy his reliance 
on Mburg’s professions of esteem and friendship, And now 
not a word to comfort, much less a florin to support I Before 
the laborious student rose the sense of a condition thoroughly 
desolate and alarming—the recollection of his debts at Btult- 
gat'd; more than all, the remorse of having implicated his 
faithful friend in Ids own ruin. It was evident that Dalberg, 
with that sympathy which all courtiers have for the griev¬ 
ances of all courts, regarded Schiller as. a political offender, 
and feared to befriend one with whom a Prince was 
displeased. 

Two resources were left; first, to find for the two plays 
n publisher who would advance some money upon their 
probable profits 5 and secondly, to take advantage of a 
generous oil's—an invitation which might well put to the 
blush the niggard heartkssness of Dalberg; 

At tlm Stuttgard Academy, three young men of good 
birth, named von Wobegon, had been educated contem¬ 
poraneously with Schiller, The eldest of these, Wilhelm, 
was afterwards amongst his most intimate friends; their 
mother,, a widow, in straitened circumstances, had known 
and admired the Poet at Stuttgard; she offered him an 
asylum in a small, house she possessed at Bauefbaeli, about 
two miles from Meiningem The advancement of her own 
sons was in the hands of the Duke of Wiirtomberg, She 
hazarded much hy receiving into her house the persecuted 
fugitive 5 hut the magnanimity of her friendship, would not 
take the peril of a good action into account, Thither, then, 
Schiller resolved to fly, A Mannheim bookseller, named 
Sell wan, advanced upon “ Fiesco ” siillicient to discharge the 
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debt incurred at Oggershehn, and defray the expenses of the 
journey to Bauerhaeii, Inyi winter’s night—the snow deep 
jipon the ground—the generous Slreichor hade him lore- 
%well; or rather, no word was spoken, no embrace exchanged 
•hi long and silent clasp of the baud was. the only token 
ot an uilecliou which had endured so much hardship, and 
consoled through so much sorrow. “Butyet,"says .Schiller’s 
Gonimnliiugniplwr, with simple eloquence, “the Musician, 
alter fifty years, was filial with grief when, he recalled the 
moment in which lie had left a truly kingly heart—the 
newest of the German Poets—alone, and in misfortune,” 


CHABT'Ell V. 

UliHIDKNCB AT JIAW'IUUQIX, 

As on a December evening 1782, the wauderer beheld, 
beneath the old ruins of the Castle of Heimoboig, the lights 
of the scattered houses of the village of Biuierhiieh gloaming 
thraigh the deep snow, lie felt, as lie himself says, “like a 
shipwrecked man, who struggles at last from the waves,” 
Here, though the family themselves were absent, everything 
that could comfort mid welcome him, awaited. He, remained 
unknown and secure; a bookseller of eminence at Meiniugeu 
(Itcimvald), who uilmvnrdy married bin sister, was admitted 
to ,-liis secret, arid cheered Hire solitude with books and his 
own society, Sometimes he made a companion of the 
steward of the properly, played at chess, or wandered, with 
lorn, through the wild woods that surround that country.* 
The calm, tlm security and the solitude were, at first, hene* 
fioiullo his mind and to his labours, The two plays were 
completed, and despatched, to the bookseller, Bchwun, But 

* A singular uueedulo is related hy Madams von Wolrawii. flan 

day, m his walk with the .Steward, Schiller paused in a 1 .. snot 

between wild rocks, ami. was seizul with a notion that a dead Iwiiv lay 
hebw. In fact, a poor carrier hud been murdered there, and Ids uorn/o 
had been hurled m the very place, 

» 2 
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now, hi# (utlcni imagination, having thrown fill' its task, 
began Id prey upon il-i'ir. Iky passed, though for a t*lu»*li 
linn;, uiid with reluctance, into Unit state common to ■nil 
pood ]lien, in iilioii l.o their original alFeelion tor tlidiN* 
No nmu ever was, in reality, a mica* 
llnnjn', but firm too high an o|)inio» of mankind, and loo 
liof ?11 it pmccpliuu of Meal virtue. “ I had embraced," emu- 
plums gdii|1or, “ lmlf Uni work!, with Mings tint most 
glowing, to find a lump of tee within my twins,”*. The wild 
and desolate, Bconery mound him—tk dreiimn® of winter— 
fifwtul to iiiomrc Ik gloom that seized him. His pr<^|n:Bl» 
were, in reality, i nch as might render the hardest sensitive, 
unit Um boldest anxious, The pwiHimt might lm safe, but at 
any moment ho might k cast again upon the world, llis 
graliludo to his friends made him feel that his asylum must 
ho ii;fjigiiu(l the, moment the 'Grand Duke discovered it. 
And, even as it was, could his spirit long hear the thought of 
dejieiidcune, obruiily, and disguise '! Still, he was without 
u country, (dill without a career. Ho rerimisly thought of 
abandoning poetry, and ret mning to the medical profession; 
ijoiuotinies the wilder notion of exile to England—to America 
„.|,o;vi.«til him. This stale of mind was, perhaps, fortu¬ 

nately invaded by it romantic, and hopeless fancy, rather than 
the love for which he mistook it. 

Mad nne von Wnlzogcii visited Diuiorbueh, 

In Chariot I c, the youngest' daughter of his bimefadress, 
Schiller found an image to replace his Baura, He could not 
expect encouragement from the mother, nor does it appear 
Hint Iris attachment was relumed by Charlotte; hut Ingres 
at tluil age whew feeling is easily awakened, and as easily 
misunderstood by tint heart which feels it. The love of 
youth, before it settles for life, hovers overall to whom Ik 
fancy allure;) it. The Cupid, with the expanded-wiiigs, and 
the arrow on the string, is but the false Antonin:—In this 
true Eros, this wings are folded, and the how is broken, 

* Shortly after this juried, on InVreftli.moiit at Mannheim, he 
rnili*HilO'ii 1 his iuleiilimi of translating SlmkijjiiWs “Tiiuon," and 
mivs, “ In nil Sli:iks|ieiire, tliere in no pfecn in which bo more Mly 
mill cliii|in:iitly sneaks to my heart-or in which I have learned moro of 
the Science of b'fe,”-- linr.is. Thai.., M 1,8.13. 
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Certainly this wan the most critical period, in the life of 
.Schiller, moral and milled,uni. If new peimutiona, 
whether ol power or of opinion, had now beklhm him, it is 
at least donhtlul whether lie would have over n(,lamed to a 
r.amo at, mice so revered find no beloved—whether indigent ion 
and disgust, might not, in a spirit; so proud and no impetuous, 
have ripened into permanent dcliuuci; of the world, and its 
existing orders and forms,' 11 ' Who shall say whether it would 
have been in the power of Schiller, in the nature of mail, to 
have preserved the genial purity and kindliness which had 
ken the early concomitants and ,softeners of his restless and 
ilery genius, it, at thin moment, lie hud undergone from the 
public of his lalliorlund, the same horrible calumny and in¬ 
justice, which, in the anguish ami the trial of existence, 
honied Hymn into exile. I None, of the earlier writings of 
Byron can lie compared for a moment, in their offence,s against 
nettled opinions, those \fniidi the youth of Schiller limit 
forth, to agitate .society and inHnmo the mind. “Tim 
Bobbers/' “ Eieseo," “ Cabal ami Love," are, one. and all, 
defiances of Prescription. Tim revolutionary stump is upon 
each. To ordinary observers, they might well appeal 1 tlm 
more dangerous, from tlm systematic, purpose which seemed 
to pervade them all, In England, such works would lmvo 
given impunity to tlm slander of literary envy, and the. 
bigotry of political hale, Hut there was a nobler temper in 
tlm German public,there was granted to Schiller what, 
despite the greater temptations of birth, and beauty, and 
prevalent example, was never cmmeikl to our immortal 
countryman—the allowance, for unsettled youth and im¬ 
perfect, eilticalion and the result should he a lesson to tlm 
public iu all lands; His manhood was the iiplondii.1 redeemer 
of his youth, 

.Suddenly, in the midst of Schiller's anxious gloom mid 
conflicting emotions-at the very moment when hypo¬ 
chondria was fast darkening over his heart and unnerving 
his intellect—the sun broke out upon him, The Duke of 
Wiirteiukrg, whose resentment never mm to have been 
ungenerous or vindictive, tacitly relimjuiM all, thoughts of 

* “Oh I” lie exclaims, in a luttor to Madame von Welzogeii, “ you 
cannot hehovo how mmmj it is to mo to find idle human nature!) 1" 
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persecuting a man in whom tk whole of Germany began to 
feel a romantic interest, The putier Dalberg perceived 
that the time was come when, without imprudence, he might 
bring to the aid of his theatre the author of the most popular^ 
drama of the time, He invited Schiller to Mannheim. The 
young Poet’s plays were to he produced upon the stage—the 
object of an ambition, modest as to temporal means, vast as 
to intellectual empire, was attained, He was appointed, with 
a fixed, though veiy limited salary, Poet to tlrn Theatre at 
Mannheim, then the first in Germany, On the evening of 
the 22nd July, 1783, he arrived at the town in which the 
foundations of his dramatic glory had been hud, and, at the 
house of Meier, he was once more heheld—but, this time, 
with a cheerful and radiant countenance—by bis faithful 
Stancher. 


CHAPTER 71. 

RESIDENCE AT MANNHEIM. 

But it is one thing to print a drama—another to represent 
it, “ Fiesco ” still required great alterations to adapt it to 
the stage, One essential cause of the theatrical success of 
Schiller, was the earnest readiness with which he lent ■him¬ 
self' to the suggestions of practical criticism, Ho was not, 
like many of our young authors who write for the stage, and 
will not sacrifice a passage to what they call the arrogant 
ignorance of managers and actors. Unless the Poet obtains 
and follows the advice of manager and actor, he may depend 
upon it that ho will never command an audience, While 
employed upon the task of revising “ Fiasco,” and its com¬ 
panion Drama, Schiller was seized with fever, which ex¬ 
hausted his strength and protracted his labours, But, in 
nothing is Schiller more an example to us than in his iron 
perseverance and diligent industry. These were the very 
elements of his genius, Perhaps they tfte so of all genius 
that accomplishes what is great and lasting. Through weak¬ 
ness and through sickness he toiled on. 
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“Fiesco” was not so successful at Mannheim as had been 
anticipated. Schiller complained that the public of the 
Palatine could not imdorsM it; that with them Republi¬ 
can Liberty was an empty sound, But, in. Berlin and 
'Frankfort, it produced a considerable sensation, which re¬ 
acted on the Mannheim audiences, and soon secured its fame, 
It was followed, in March or April,* by “ Cabal and. Love,” 
which obtained the most brilliant reception. 

On the first representation of this drama Steadier found 
his reward, for all his friendship. He sate by the side of 
Schiller; lie heard the rapturous applauses it excited; he 
saw all eyes turn to the Poet; he had shared the adversity- 
lie participated in the triumph, t 

Schiller’s existence was now assured. He had found, a 
country, as well as confirmed his fame. He was acknow¬ 
ledged a subject of the Elector Palatine. He had no longer 
any cause of apprehension from the Duke of Wurtembcrg. 
He was elected a member of the German Literary Society 
established at Mannheim. The circle of his intimates was 
thus enlarged amongst men of the same pursuits, and his 
ambition corrected and guided, by comparison between him¬ 
self and others, New resources were opened to him; and 
his ambition could not readily settle upon any one of the 
numerous objects by which it was allured. He proposed at 
first to translate “Timonof Athens,” and “Macbeth,” but 
ultimately returned to “Don Carlos,” - This was the first 
drama, commenced in the retirement of Bauerbach, which he 
had attempted in verse; and herein he first ascended, though 
with an uncertain step, towards the higher and purer realm 
of Ideal Fiction, in which his genius finally fixed its home. 
A marked change, indeed, was now visible in his modes of 
thought. He took loftier conceptions of the aims and duties 
of the Poet. He became aware of the moral deficiencies of 
“The Robbers;” he meditated a sequel to that play, which 
should he an ample apology for its predecessor, and in which 

* On the Ofch of March, according to Schwab; somewhere in April, 
according to IMmcister, * 

f At tho end of Bio second act the audience shouted applause, so 
much more emphatically than usual, that Schiller, taken by surprise, 
' rose, and bowed. 
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“ all immorality should ho resolved into the highest moral.”* 
He reassumed his early instincts of the preacher; not indeed 
as from the pulpit, hut from the? hoards. He laid down to 
others and to himself the principle, that the Stage should^ 
take its rank with the Church and tire School amongst the" 
primary institutions of a State. In proportion as representa¬ 
tion must ho more vivid than dead hooic-lore and cold nar¬ 
ration, so assuredly might lie think that the stage should 
work deeper lessons and more lasting, than mere moralising 
systems, f Whether he did not overestimate the possible in¬ 
fluence of the theatre in modern times, may he reasonably 
doubted^ But that very exaggeration could only serve to 
purify his ambition and elevate his aims. 

Meanwhile, his pecuniary circumstances, though improved, 
and though, perhaps, sufficient for a strict economist, were 
not adequate to the wants of a man so liberal, so charitable, 
and so careless of detail and method. Wrapt in his Ideal 
realm, he forgot the exigences of "'Practical life. “ Hogarth,” 
says his biographer, “might have been inspired by the dis¬ 
order of the young Poet’s chamber.” His debt at Stuttgmd 
still weighed upon him, till at length his landlord lent Him 
the money to defray it. He resolved upon new efforts to 
emancipate himself from all difficulties. He undertook a 
periodical called the “Rhenish Thalia,” from which he anti¬ 
cipated to reap an independence. In the announcement of 
this work ho speaks thus of his own views and hopes; “ I 
Dec, as a ® 2en the World who serves no prince, 
1784. ® ai ’ty I left my fatherland, exchanging it for the 
great world, that I only beheld at a distance, and 
through a glass.” He proceeds to speak of his education; 
his poetic enthusiasm; his “Robbers;” his flight from Wtir- 
temberg; and thus continues ;—“ All my former connexions 
are dissolved. The Public has become my all, my study, my 
sovereign, and my confidant. To the Public alone henceforth 
I belong, Before this tribunal, and this tribunal only, I take 
my stand. Something of greatness hovers over me as I 
resolve to know no restraint but the sentence of the world- 
appeal to no throne hut the soul of Man! ”, 

* Schiller’s Briefe an Dalberg, s. 85, &o, 

t Holkeiater, ’ 
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■i . ^ is fr^and stately egotism was thoroughly cliarac- 

■ tenstlc of ^killer. And the reader will readily understand 

! h°- w “ mc h) M ™ the case (tof Byron, the admiration for the 

l ' * , Poet ” ecamc associated with interest in the Man. Grave men 

whom he knew not, wrote to offer him their homage; fair 
maidens, whom he had seen not, transmitted to him their 
miniatures.. But in the midst of his labours and his increas¬ 
ing fame, his heart was lonely. He pined for love and for 
1 female society. In the hustle of the town he recalled with 

a sigh the retirement of Bauerbaeli. Forgetful of the gloom 

which had, there, so often overshadowed his solitude, he 
looked self-deludingly back to the winter months he had 
spent amidst its gloomy pines, as amongst the happiest of his 
life.. The image of Charlotte von Wolzogcn haunted him ; 
but it was rather as the ideal Egeria of the Nympholept than 
as the one living woman who renders all others charmless and 
I indifferent. “To be linked to one,” be says, ( *who shar es 

with us joy and sorrow; who meets us in our emotions, and 
supples to our humours; at her breast to release our souls 
from the thousand distractions, the thousand wild wishes and 
; unruly passions; and drown all the bitterness of Fortune in 

the enjoyment of domestic calm;—ah! such were the true 
■ ; delight of life.” He proposed openly to Madame von Wol- 

zogen for her daughter Charlotte; but, thoroughly convinced 
at last of tbe hopelessness of that pursuit, his desire for love 
in the abstract soon foimd its object elsewhere. Margaret, 
the daughter of Schwan the bookseller, was one hi whom be 
might woo an equal, and reasonably hope to find a return for 
Ms affection. She possessed great personal beauty, and a 
lively turn of mind; “rather devoted,” say, with some 
malice, the good German biographers, “to the world, to 
literature, and to art, than to the tranquil domestic duties.”. 
She was then nineteen years old, and the death of her mother 
^ had placed her at the head of the household. Schiller’s lite¬ 

rary intercourse with her father necessarily drew him much 
into her society; and about the autumn of 1784, the fail 1 
Margaret gained possession of a heart still somewhat too in¬ 
flammable for constancy. 

* It appears, indeed, that in the interval Schiller had admitted the 
influence of some wilder and less refined passion than either Margaret 
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Witli the new love he resumed the now drama j and the 
passion for Margaret bums in many a line which proclaims 
the affection of the ill-fated OarVk But new circumstances 
began to conspire against the repose of Schiller, and his con- % 
tinuance at Mannheim, The periodical lie had corn- 

1785. menced, without greatly increasing his resource?, 
embroiled him with the actors, Those worthy per¬ 
sonages were mightily concerned at the freedom of his criti¬ 
cisms ; he in turn was no less aggrieved Ly their slovenly 
repetition of his verses, and their irreverent ‘treatment of 
himself. His ambition had been diverted into new paths, by 
the dignity of Councillor* of the Duchy of Weimar, conferred 
upon him by the Duke, who in a visit to Mannheim had 
granted him an audience. The honour in which, literary men 
were held in the court of Weimar inflamed his imagination. 
He had not yet entirely resigned the practical world for the 
ideal; and*'in Scldller, despite’his want of economy and 
method, there were talents and capacities which were not 
restricted solely to the pen. One of those who knew him 
best says of him, no doubt with truth, “ that if lie had been 
withheld from the destiny of a great poet, he could not have 
failed, perforce, to have become a remarkable man of action.” t 
For action Schiller certainly possessed those peculiar qualities 
which usually ensure success in a career once fairly opened 
—qualities rather moral than intellectualindomitable will 
—the power of earnest application-inflexible honour-- aud 
a strong sense of justice, 

The rank of Councillor to the Duchy of Weimar thus 
opened to him a path more alluring than that in which lie 
passed, not over the flowers his youth had fancied, as Poofeto 
a Theatre. After much consultation with some friends at 
.Leipsic, and with Sehwan, and in the midst of all kinds of 

Scliwon or (Motto von Volzogen had inspired, and to which ho 
alludes with frank regrot, in a letter somo years afterwards to the Indy 
whom ho married. The object of this passing fancy has apparently 
baffled the research of his biographers. 

# A merely nominal dignity—lint it. is difficult for an Englishman to 
comprehend tUo oagomesa with which fcheae petty distinctions are sought 
for m Germany. 

t Sdiarilenstein, At a later period, Gootlio expressed the same 
opinion, 
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disgusts and difficulties in his residence at Mannheim, it was 
determined that he should remove to Leipsic. He resolved 
there to devote himself toVjurisprudence, and to use Poetry, 
.if we may borrow the admirable saying of Sir Walter Scott, 
has his staff, not his crutch.” He communicated these in¬ 
tentions to Streicher, who shared his new enthusiasm. What 
might not so much industry, in a mind already exercised in 
severe thought and arduous studies, accomplish in a few 
years 1 Some honourable appointment at the least in one ot 
the small Saxon Courts. The friends grew warm over their 
hopes, and agreed at last to suspend all correspondence till 
the Poet was Minister, and the Musician Chapel Master! 
Thus ends—amidst new projects, and on the eve of a new 
flight—the First Period in the life and career of Friedrich 
Schiller. 

He was only in his twenty-sixth year—and how much had 
he effected I IHs name wa% already a household Word 
in Europe, His genius had not been stationary; the 1785. 
most marked improvement in taste, in thought, in 
self-cultivation distinguished his more recent from his earlier 
compositions. Even at this time, the genial and gentle 
Wielaud had prophesied that Friedrich Schiller would be 
the first man of his age. The very misfortunes, the very 
errors of his life, had served to augment the true knowledge 
of genius—viz., experience of the heart—its sufferings—its 
passions—its infirmities. In “ Fiesco,” as in “ The Bobbers, 11 
there is much that is distorted and exaggerated, but the cha¬ 
racters move in a far higher atmosphere—the language is 
chaster and more severe—the descriptive passages want 
nothing but rhythm to lmve the beauty and the charm of 
Poetry. AH the men are dram oil the large scale of Heroes. 
The magnificence of Fiesco, and the austerity of Verrina, are 
no doubt contrasted with too distinct a force for the delicacy 
of Art; hut the fault is that of a Giant, who has not yet 
learned to subdue and regulate his strength. Still more pro¬ 
mise of real and permanent excellence is to be found in 
“Cabal and Love;” for, to idealise common life is impos¬ 
sible, but to these who have already perceived the great 
truths in which high Poetry moves and breathes. In these 
plays, the influences which we have noticed in our brief 
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sketch of the state of German Literature are visible. Through, 
the lurid and stormy phantasies gf French republicanism- 
through the hazy mists of Eouss&u’s passionate sentiment— 
may yet be discovered glimpses of the robust Humanity of. ■ * 
Herder—the noble earnestness of Lessing—the last especially* 
“Emilia Galotti” speaks in the Domestic Tragedy of “ Cabal 
and Love/' and its Odoardo transfuses something of his high 
spirit into the Yerrina of “ Fiesco," Yet finer influences than 
even these were now at work upon a mind (;ver shooting 
onward, or mounting upward. The study of Shakspearc— 
necessarily intense to one meditating the translation of 
“ Timon " and “ Macbeth ”—led Schiller, not indeed to 
imitate a genius wholly dissimilar to his own, but to ponder 
upon those attributes within his reach. Fie began tho transi¬ 
tion from what may be called the passionate and declama¬ 
tory drama* to the intellectual and analytical. FIe says of 
the Hero or the Tragedy on which he was now employed, 
“Carlos has the sord from Shakspearc’s Hamlet—the pulse 
from me." There is little in common, it is true, between 
Carlos and Hamlet; but Schiller had made a great progress 
in his conceptions of Art, when he studied a Hamlet, to 
create a Carlos. 

But in this, as in the several periods of his life, the mirror 
of his heart and his genius is to be found in his minor poems. 

In their fervour and exaggeration—their beauties and defects 
—lives immortally the youth of Schiller. 


CHAPTER YIL 
mom mm, 

Schiller's arrival at leipsio—proposes for margaret 

' SCHWAS—REMOVES TO DRESDEN—HIS HABITS, STUDIES, 
ETC.—HIS INFATUATION, AND DEPARTURE FOR WEIMAR. 

Schiller arrived at Lcipaic in the npdst of its famous 
Fair, His name was soon bruited abroad, and the throng 

* In which our English “ Yenice Preserved ” is almost unsurpassed. 


pressed to see him. But though Schiller was not without 
that noble vanity which pipits for applause, and takes enjoy- 
1 ment in renown, the curiosity of idlers could only offend his 

‘ . .taste, and wound his pride. “ It is a peculiar thing,” he 
says, writing to Schwan, “ to have an Author’s name. The 
few men of worth and mark who on this account offer their 
acquaintance, and whose esteem confers pleasure, are too 
greatly outweighed by the swarm who, like flesh-flies, buzz 
1 around the Author as a monster, and claim him as a colleague 

on the strength of a few sheets of blotted paper. Many can¬ 
not get it into their heads that the Author of ‘ The Bobbers' 
should ho like any other mothcFs son, They expected at 
i : least a crop, the boots of a postillion, and a hunting-whip ! ” 

—If they, did not expect more than that, Schiller was better 
off than most Authors—from whom the usual demands of 
the public are the beauty of Antinous, tho manners of 
; I. Chesterfield, the spirit of iauzun, the virtue of Zeno, the 

gallantry of Grammont, and the small accomplishments of 
Crichton! 

Meanwhile Schiller continued his contributions to “ The 
, Thalia," in which a considerable portion of “Carlos” ap¬ 

peared ; laboured with assiduity at the completion of that 
■ ’ Drama; and composed, in a happy moment, “ The Hymn to 

Joy," by far tho noblest poem he had yet achieved. Insen¬ 
sibly the more worldly ambition with which he had quitted 
Mannheim died away. The profession of Jurisprudence was 
not adopted; hut, still anxious to found a livelihood upon 
some basis more stable than Literature, he meditated a return 
tci Medicine; and encouraged, perhaps, by the attention and 
A ; . respect he received at Leipsic, he ventured now to demand the 

hand of Margaret Schwan. After a preface at once modest 
and manly, he thus opened himself to her father; “ My free 
and unconstrained access to your house, afforded me the 
A opportunity of intimate acquaintance with your amiable 

daughter; and the frank kind treatment with which both you 
and she honoured me, tempted my heart to entertain the bold 
wish of becoming your son, My prospects have hitherto been 
dim and vague j they begin now to alter in my favour. I 
will strive with more continuous vigour when the goal is clear. 
Do you decide whether I can reach it, when the dearest wish 
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of my heart supports my zeal. Yet two short years, and my 
whole fortune will he determined., . . . . The Dulce of 
Weimar was the first person to whom I disclosed myself; his 
anticipating goodness, and the declaration that he took an, i - 
interest in my happiness, induced me to confess that that; 
happiness depended on a union with your noble daughter. He 
expressed satisfaction at my choice. I hare reason to hope lie 
will do more, should it come to the point of completing my 
happiness by this union. , X shall add nothing further. I 
know well that hundreds of others might, oiler your daughter, 
a more splendid fate than I at this moment can promise her; 
but that any other heart can he more worthy of her, I venture 
to deny.”* 

A bookseller is generally the last person to choose, as his 
son-in-law, an Author. He has seen too much of the vicissi¬ 
tudes of an Author’s life, and of the airy basis of an Author’s 
hopes in tfio future, to.be flattered by the proposals of a 
suitor, who finds it easier to chann the world than to pay the 
butcher. He wrote to Schiller a refusal, implying that his 
daughter’s character was not in unison with her wooer’s, Till 
then, a correspondence had been carried on between the young 
persons; this, Schiller properly and honourably now broke 
off, to Margaret’s surprise, and apparently to her grief, for her 
father had not communicated to her Schiller’s proposal—a 
discreet reserve which seems to prove that he did not reckon 
on her free acquiescence in liis reply. The friendship between 
Schiller and Schwan, however, still continued, and the re¬ 
membrance of Margaret never wholly faded from Schiller’s 
heart. . (t Like all noble and manly natures,” says Mad^ne 
vou Wolxogen,“ Schiller ever retained an affectionate remem.' 
branch of the woman who had inspired him with tender 
emotion. These recollections moved him always, but lie rarely 
spoke of them; for love with him was always earnest and 
solemn ; not the sensual and fickle boy, but the young 
Divinity,—who unites himself with the Psyche.” 

Perhaps, to dissipate his disappointment by new change, - 
Schiller yielded to the invitation of friends ho had secured 
at Dresden, and at the end of the snmmei-he repaired to that 

* 'W’o have borrowed the translation of this extract from Oarlylo’s 
11 Life of Schiller: the Boston edition, 1833. 
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city, and made a home in the house of Komcr, lately 
appointed Councillor of Appeals* (Appellations Rath), and 
ncuvly married to Minna *Stock, an enthusiastic admirer of 
• . Schiller, t 

» Horner's house was placed on the banks of the Elbe, near 
Loschwitz. A summer-house in the garden, surrounded by 
vineyards and pine-woods, was soon surrendered to the Poet, 
and became liis favourite retreat. Here “ Don Carlos ” made 
effective, though not rapid, progress. This Tragedy, the first 
(as we have before observed) in which Schiller superaddedthe 
purer form and the more refined delineations of Poetry to the 
vigour and effect of the Drama, put the seal upon his fame. 
Hitherto, with all llio admiration of the many, he had not won 
to himself that more durable, that more enviable reputation, 
which is maintained and confirmed by the graver few. But 
judges, the most critical- and refined, shared for “Don 
Caifos,” in the closet, the enthusiasm it excited on the stage. 

But, while engaged in the completion of this Drama, 
Schiller’s prodigious activity had already extended the realm 
liis genius was destined to subdue and overspread, Besides 
. the sketch of a Play—“ The Misanthrope ’’-never finished, 
he conceived the idea of his Romance, called “The Ghost 
Seer ” and collected materials for the historical works lie began 
to meditate. For History, indeed, his mind was already pre¬ 
pared by the earnest and thoughtful study of character, and 
of the philosophy of events, which lmd been brought to bear 
on “ Don Carlos.” And now this restless and ever-mc|umng 
: mind arrived at that stage in which, between the enthusiasm 
o£ youth, and the wisdom of manhood, is so often placed the 
transition-interval of Doubt, That intensity of religious faith 
and conviction which had characterised his boyhood, had, 
perhaps, been somewhat roughly shaken by the hard bigotry 
of his teachers at the Stutfgard Academy ; but there is 
evidence to show that it existed during the composition o 
“The Robbers,” Amongst his earlier Poems is ono called 
“Letter from Julius to Raphael, from an unpublished 
‘ Romance.” This Romance afterwards took the shape and 


•* Fatlior to tho poot, Theodore Kilmer, 
f Minna Stock was ono of tho young 
Schiller with their miniatures. 


ladies who had honoured 
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fcitlu ofPhilosophical letters between Julius and Raphael,” 
of wliielx only a fragment was printed, but in which the seep- 
tieism of the Author is first apparent, There is no doubt 
that this work was remodelled and rewritten during SchillerV 
sojourn at Dresden, and no reason to suppose that, in ift 
enrlicr form, it contained the matter for just offence, subse¬ 
quently admitted. 

In these letters appears a crude and wavering conflict 
between Hpiiiazisiu and Kantian. With Kant’s great work 
on ‘‘ Pure Reason," Schiller seems to have been first 
acquainted, but only by hearsay, at Loipsic or Dresden, 
between 3785-87. It was not till some years afterwards, in 
171)1, that he studied Kant at the fountain-head, and learned 
from him, if not a precisely orthodox Christianity, at least 
that ideal and spiritual Christianity, to which the great Ger¬ 
man has led so many, who would otherwise have been lost 
in the putfilcss wilds of Infidelity. But now, much that 
Schiller composed, shows the donht and conflict of his mind 
—a state, to one so constitutionally devout, of great anguish 
and despondency, and to which, in his later writings, he has 
many solemn and pathetic allusions. In the “ Philosophical 
Lettera ” is to bo found the illogical yet brilliant Fallacy of 
Pantheism, which bewildered hopelessly the far smaller and 
more erratic intellect of Shelley, but which did not long 
delude the robust understanding of Schiller. In the Poems 
which the reader will find translated and classed under the 
head of The Second Period, the conflict is visible, though 
subdued. It was in conformity with this state of mind, that 
Schiller—in whom the intellect was no less strong than the 
imagination—•should turn to. that positive and actual Some- 
thing which is found in the external history of man. Plms 
too large for one writer to accomplish, hovered before bin 
■ ambition—some history that might be to Practical Narrative 
wluit the vast conception of Herder suggested to.toe theory in 
which History should be told. 

He meditated, and, in part, undertook, what, indued, if 
ever accomplished suitably, would be one of the greatest 
Records in the world—“A History of all Hid more remarkable 
• .Conspiracies and Revolutions of Modem Times.” Mean¬ 
while, his private life had at once its charms and its sorrows. 
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The love of solitude still clung to 1dm. Ifo was seen in the 
morning, wandering along,the banks of the Elbe, thoughtful 
and alone; or, like Byroit at Venice, when the lightning 
.flashed and the storm burst, tossed in his gondola upon the 
waves. He disliked, and sought to shim, miscellaneous, and 
especially what is called fashionable society; lie carried his 
earnest mind, and his love of freedom, into all circles,—im¬ 
patient of the table that was frivolous, and the etiquette that 
was restrained. But he generally devoted some portion of 
the day to the interchange of mind with the congenial;— 
artists, men of letters, or even those who, simple and un¬ 
affected, interested his heart, if they could not appeal to his 
intellect. 1 

• % and silent in the crowd, he was eloquent with those 

familiar to him, and his conversation was yet more charming 
from his simple kindliness, than from the stores which it dis¬ 
played : this was the bright side of his private life,—the 
reverse of the medal is only darkly shadowed out, Before 
his visit to Dresden, Schiller had formed an acquaintance 
with a young woman named Sophy Albrecht, intended for 
the stage; he had taken a strong interest in her professional 
career, and he met her again at Dresden, as one of the most 
celebrated actresses of the day. He visited at her house on. 
familiar terms, and there, one evening, after the play was 
over, he saw a young, blue-eyed stranger, who made upon him 
an impression equally deep and sudden. This girl was the 
eldest daughter of a Saxon widow, who had lived upon a 
small pension, and whose husband had been an officer in the 
aritjy. He afterwards encountered the fair Julia— such was 
the young lady’s name,) at the “ Redoute,” and ventured to 
accost her. The mother was, by all accounts, an artful and 
abandoned peraon, who did not scruple to put to profit the 
beauty of her daughter, She saw, in the admiration of so 
distinguished a Poet, the means of widening Julia’s already 
lucrative notoriety. Schiller was accordingly lured into mi 
intimacy which occasioned the most serious anxiety to his 
friends.* It seems uncertain whether Julia, who appears to 
have followed her mother’s depraved counsels with something 


DSring-Madamo von Volzogon, Hoifmoistor, Schwab. 
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of reluctant shame, returned tiro passion she had inspired. 
There was that in Schiller to have won a worthier affection, 
despite tins unllnttermg portrait winch Sophy Albrecht, in fiei 
course taste of actress, lias drawn of the young 1 oet. . ^ 
Schiller, no douhl nt that time, mid indeed from hijj 
entrance into youth, hud lost the mere physical beauty which 
he seemed to have possessed as a child, when his sistci com* 
pared his countenance, shaded with locks of gold, “to an 
Angel’s head,” Ho was tall, extremely thin, though 
muscular, and large of hone j his neck was long (a noble 
defect, which is never without dignity), and his dress was 
rude and neglected, His face was not handsome, perhaps, in 
the eyes of actresses,—whose profession leads them to admire 
show and colour in all tilings,—hut so noble a countenance 
bus rarely been given to the sons of Genius; true, the com¬ 
plexion was pale, the chocks somewhat hollow, and the dark 
auburn hair, though rich and nroiuse, hud a deep tinge of 
red, but the forehead was lolly and massive, somewhat 
receding towards the temples when regarded in profile (a 
peculiarity found m most men ot characters biavo and deter¬ 
mined), His eyes, described variously as blue, brown, and 
dark gray, and probably shifting in colour with the light,* 
were, though deep sunken, singularly brilliant and expressive; 
and his nose, if too large for perfect symmetry of feature, was 
finely formed, His personal appearance, in short, haimoiused 
with his intellectual character; and, as in Goethe, the pre¬ 
eminent attribute both of outward form and mental ac¬ 
complishment was beauty ;f so in bohiller, the pre-eminent 


* Mfidtimo von Wobegon says, their colour was undecided, between 
blue and light brown. His sister calls them blue; one of his college 

friends dark gray. . , . , , 

f Goetho was, perhaps, the handsomest poet of whom wo have any 
record. With a beauty of face not inferior to that of Milton or Byron, 
1m had advantages of stature denied to either,—and that sir of majestic 
dignity which is beauty in itself. Wo remember being voiy much 
struck with a comparison between two portraits of Byron and Goetho, 
taken when each was about the same ago, viz,, twenty-one. filiero 
was a strong likeness between the two^though Goethe s features, not 
less symmetrical, were larger and more manly; but the contrast m the 
expression was startling. The German lady who showed us the por¬ 
traits, observed with truth,—"What dejection, and discontent with 
the world is already stamped on Lord Byron’s face!—What calm, yet 


attribute in both was nobleness, If, as one who re¬ 
membered him well declares, the colossal bust of Danneckor 
! ‘ al.one shows him as he r&lly was in life, no one who has 

I f everReen that likeness will deny, that it is a countenanco 

which strikingly arrests the admiration, and deeply engrosses 
j ti ie interest—a certain grandeur, both of outline and expres- 

| . ■ sion, dwarfs into effeminacy whatever portraits of more justly- 

proportioned beauty may be placed beside it. But the actress, 
describing Schiller at this time, could see only, as was 
I natural to such an observer, the gray, threadbare frock—tiro 

general disdain of the toilette—the awkwardness given by 
pride and reserve to the movements of the tall figure—the 
indulgence of Spanish snuff—and the stoop of the “ ever- 
thoughtful head.” ... Whether or not the fair Julia re¬ 
garded Schiller with the same eyes as the actress is a matter, 
however, of very little importancenot so the love felt by 
Schiller, since it not only gave rise to some of hiif poems, hut 
' coloured many immortal pages in the “ Ghost-seer.” His 
friends did their best to dispel his infatuation, and tear him 
from a connexion which they considered disgraceful to his 
name, ruinous to his means, and injurious to his prospects; 
finally, they succeeded in their appeals. He appears, indeed, 

- to have become aware of the treachery* practised on him; 

i flu d, after many a struggle between reason and passion, at 

last he tore himself away. 

He had long meditated a journey to Weiraar-then to 
Germany what Athens, in the time of Pericles, was to 
Greece; he now accepted a cordial invitation from a friend 
of liis, Madamef von Kalb; and, in the month of July, 
1787,1m arrived nt the little Court, brightened by a constel¬ 
lation of Art and Genius, before which the wealth and 

sanguine enorgy-ivliat hopeful solf-confldcnco in Goethe’s!" The 
several expression in either countenance seemed almost like a prophecy 
1 of either fate. , 1 J 

* Julia had directed Schiller not to enter tho house when n light 
was to bo seen in a certain chamber, upon pretence of being then 
engaged in tho domestic circle, while in truth she was receiving soiuo 
I more favoured ntlmirof. 

t Wo liavo preferred [in this, and other instances), as moro familiar 
to the English car, the title of Mmlme to that of Em, which is, of 
! course, moro rigidly correct, 
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splendour of every capital in 
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SOCIETY AT TOMAB-^HABACT^^ ^.nt BiJKBwWWtMwH^ 1 ^ 
—THE VON LEKGEFELDS—SCHILLER IN to RETIRE¬ 
MENT OF RUDOL8TADI—FIRST MEETING ’WITH GOETIIE 
—STUDY OF GREEK—DEATH OF MADAME VON WOLZOCIEN 
—SCHILLER ACCEPTS THE PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY 


AT JENA— LIFE AX THAT UNIVERSITY-COURTSHIP OF 
CHARLOTTE VON LENGH.FELD—SCHILLEIl’s MARRIAGE. 


Goethe.' was absent from Weimar,—in “those fair Anso- 
nian climates”—the inltoencc of which so powerfully 
1787, affected his plastic genius, and served to give to his 
after-creations that severe and statue-like repose 
which lias, with all the beauty, something of the coldness 
ami the terror, of Medusa:—Goethe was absent; but at 
Weimar were Herder, Wieland, Eottiger, and other eminent 
men, Schiller was not disappointed in the charm of the 
place. “ I think here,” he writes, “ at least, in the territory 
of Weimar, to end my clays—and at last, once more, to find 
a country,” And yet Schiller was not at first fully appre¬ 
ciated at the court to which he was admitted, The Augustan 
character which Weimar had obtained, originated in the tastes 
and the talents of Amelia, mother to the reigning Duke. 
Her especial favourite was the polished and graceful Wieland, 
whom she had appointed Tutor to her Son, Karl August. 
She had been left a widow at the age of nineteen; and 
fulfilled the duties of Regent during the minority of the 
young Prince. 

To considerable talents for public business, and intuitive 
knowledge of the world, this remarkable woman added a 
strong affection for art; and blended a thorough enjoyment 
of society,—in its best union of aristocracy, elegance, and 
talent,—with a keen thirst for knowledge, She acquired 
gome acquaintance with the learned languages from Wieland, 
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and translated Propertius. The circle of eminent men that 
she drew around her was attracted no less by her manners 
than her information and life abilities. But Schiller’s genius, 
..as yet made manifest, was not very congenial to a taste half 
preach and half classical; and the Duchess-Mother does not 
seem to have been aware that in the rude strength of the 
young Suabian lay that which was not to borrow classicality, 
but to make a land’s language classical.*' Of all the literary 
men then at Weimar, the amiable Wieland was the most 
cordial to Schiller, Herder welcomed him, “hut without 
warmth,” Not till a much later period does tire Duke him- 
self appear to have taken any very vivid interest in his great 
visitor. The style of conversation, though intellectual and 
refined, was not that which Schiller was likely to enjoy—it 
was too critical, and perhaps too courtly—“more was babbled 
than was thought.” But nothing is more beneficial to a man 
of genius, yet young, than to frequent society in which he is 
not over-estimated;—nothing more injurious than to be the 
sole oracle of his circle, Prom that period we date a purer 
and more dignified taste in Schiller—the tone of good society 
henceforth entered into his writings, and improved his 
manners: without weakening the one, it brought ease; with¬ 
out marring the simplicity of the other, it served to soften 
and make social. 

At the end of October, Schiller made an excursion to 
Meiningen, on a visit to his eldest sister, who had lately 
married Reinwald. Madame von Wolzogeu was also at 
Meiningen; at her house lie found his old college friend, 
Wilhelm; and with this companion he returned towards 
Weimar. They took the journey on horseback, and proposed 
by the way to visit some relations of M. von Wolzogeu—a 
memorable visit ; lor now Schiller approached that bright 
period of his life when his wanderings and apprenticeship of 
mind and heart were alike to cease—when his genius settled 
into Art when his affections were concentered i,u a home, 

At Rudolstadt, on the hanks of “ the soft winding Saale,” 
in a valley hounded by blue mountains and sloping wood¬ 
lands, lived a Madeline von Lengefeld, with two daughters; 

* Schiller attributes to tlio good offices of Goollio (dospito his 
absence), tlio access to the Duchess Amelia. 
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the elder, Caroline, married to M, von Beulwitz, Hofrath of 
Budolstadt, to whom (more distinguished hy the name she 
acquired in a second marriage, von Wolzogen) we arc in¬ 
debted for a delightful, though somewhat high-flown Bio-* 
graphy of Schiller j and the younger, Charlotte, unmarried, 
and then in her twenty-first year, The father had died when 
the children had severally arrived at the ages of thirteen and 
ten. Till that time they had been brought up in close 
retirement, But a situation at the Court of Weimar being 
destined for Charlotte when she should arrive at a fitting ago, 
Madame von Lengefeld deemed it advisable to remove for a 
short time into Switzerland, as affording, hotter facilities for 
the lcind of education necessary for a girl intended to mix m 
the society of a brilliant and polished court. Three years 
before the date on which we now enter, the two sisters, who 
wore related to the Wolzogcns, had seen Schiller for the first 
time at Mannheim, and been favourably struck hy his 
appearance. They were on then' return from Switzerland, 
and the marriage of the older daughter to M. von Beulwitz, 
served to settle their residence at Budolstadt. Charlotte was 
highly prepossessing both in form and face. To borrow the 
description of her sister, “the expression of the purest good¬ 
ness of heart animated her features; and her eye beamed only 
truth and innocence,” She had a tulont for landscape- 
drawing, and wrote poetry with grace and feeling. But above 
all, she had sympathy with whatever, in others, was noble in 
character, or elevated in genius j—her temper was sweet, and 
her; disposition affectionate, faithful, and sincere. 

At that time, however, Charlotte von Lengefold "was 
suffering under the melancholy which succeeds to the first 
fair illusions of life. Her early affections lmd been given to 
one from whom Bate had divided her, Her lover was m 
the army, and his duties called him to a distant part of the 
globe. Whether there were other obstacles, besides those of 
the young man’s precarious profession, does not appear clear; 
hut the family were opposed to the connection, and Charlotte 
von LehguMd obeyed their wished in smuggling against the 
inclination she had formed. 

Nothing could ho more solitary and remote than the little 
valley in which the Lengefelds dwelt, No high-road inter- 
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sectecl it: a stranger was a phenomenon. The appearance of 
two horsemen along the straggling street, one dark November 
evening, sufficed to create curiosity and interest. One of the 
riders, as he presented himself to the Lengefelds, playfully 
concealed his face in his mantle, but the ladies recognised 
their cousin, Wilhelm von Wolzogen, The other was un¬ 
known or unremenibered, till his companion announced the 
already famous name of Schiller, The simple and shy 
Sauhian, usually distant with strangers, found himself 1787. 
at home at once in the family circle he had entered. 

The conversation fell on his recent publication, “The Philo¬ 
sophical Letters,” and on his earlier poems. The earnest 
Schiller wished the Lengefelds to become acquainted with his 
“ Carlos.” A single evening sufficed to form an intimacy. 
On his departure, Schiller had already conceived the project 
of spending the next summer at Budolstadt. 

It so chanced that Wilhelm von Wolzogen ball, from the 
early period of his student life at Stuttgard, cherished a 
romantic attachment to his fair cousin, Caroline von Lengo- 
feld—now Madame von Beulwitz, Her marriage was not 
happy, and her health was delicate and infirm, Perhaps 
these circumstances served to confirm in Wolzogen an af¬ 
fection that then seemed hopeless, and was only nursed in 
secret. But as the two friends rode to Weimar, there was no 
doubt much in Wolzogen’s conversation that found an echo 
in Schiller’s breast, An impression more deep, and yet more 
calm, than woman had hitherto made upon him, recalled to 
the Poet, amidst the distractions of Weimar and the labour of 
his, occupations, the image of the soft and pensive Charlotte. 
Fortune smiled upon the dawn of this affection. Charlotte 
came to Weimar that very winter, on a visit to Madame von 
Stein, a friend of her family, and Schiller met her in the 
society of the place, but not frequently. Still he contrived 
to approach her, as nearly as his delicacy and the conscious¬ 
ness of his precarious worldly circumstances would allow to 
his pride. He supplied her occasionally with his favourite 
authors; she undertook jho commission to find him a lodging 
at Budolstadt for a summer. Occasion was thus found for 
the interchange of notes. On his part the correspondence 
was frank, but respectful; it proclaimed friendship and 
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esteem—it did not betray more. “There breathes,” in these 
letters, says an eloquent biographer, “a noble, mild, discreet 
inclination, •without a trace of pa^ion;”—and here the writer 
ave quote adds finely, “ Our love is generally the effigy of the 
one wo love. Schiller’s present love was the gold, purified'' 
from the sensual passion, which had mastered him at Dresden.” 
It seems probable, however, that in neither was the memory 
of the previous love yet effaced: and this, while it served to 
invest their feeling for each other with a certain tranquillity, 
allowed them both more sensibly to perceive the remarkable 
congeniality between their.minds, tastes, and tempers. Thus, 
as it were, the soul began to love, before the heart was 
thoroughly moved. Schiller's fame, and his somewhat graver 
years, permitted him to assume with his young friend a 
certain tone of warning and advice. That court life, to which 
she seemed then destined, was opposed to ail his ideas of true 
dignity amVpure happiness. And, in the lines closing the 
second, division of his poems, lie expresses, in verse, the ideas 
often repeated in his correspondence.* 

In the midst of May, the following year, we find Schiller 
settled in the valley of Itudolstadt. He lodged in a 
H 88 . house, half an hour’s walk from the town,f and his 
chamber overlooked the banks of the Saule, flowing 
through meadows, and under the shade of venerable trees. 
There, on the opposite side of the river rose a. hill, clothed 
with woods, at the foot of which lay tranquil villages;— 
there, high above the landscape, towered the castle of 
Itudolstadt. A small monument, crowned with a bronze 
copy of pamieeker’s bust of Schiller, yet commemorates 
his sojourn in this happy valley, recalling Goethe's lovely 
words— 

“ The place that a good man has trod, remains hallowed to all 
timo.”$ ’ 

It is thus, that the elder sister speaks of those days—the 
fairest, perhaps, in the life of Schiller,—“ How welcome was 

* See “ Lines to a Female Friend, written hi her Album.” 

t In the village of Yolksliidt. 
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mg, beneath the fair. trees that skirt the banks of the Saak 
A forest brook, that pou^ itself into that river, and was 
Sd by m™ kfft? v 1 ^ meet “S phoe at which we 
Si W 111111 m the twili SH coming to- 

’ a Tf’ aUIlfe entercd within us; a lofty 
earnestness, and the graceful ease of a mind pure and candid 

gtainr ^ T der aS * TOe Letween tIie ^mutable 
btas of Heaven, and yet amidst the flowers of earth.” 

. Sc f lUcr> duri ?S tMa Il0l I<% °f ™tcnce, was not idle 
m that solemn vocation of Author-of Inatmctor-of High 
Priest mLiteraturc-to which he was sworn. His evening 

S de t d ??f 0tt : aD f kr llis m ™ngs to 
T&J*. f e ‘^mdathis “History of the Revolt of 
the Nether ands -at the correction of the tale so well known 
m Rngiand- The Ghost geer,”-here were, concluded his 
Letters upon Don Carlos and here was composed the first 
por ion of the ffiiest Poeni written at this period of his life, 

Jfh A / f; In ^ house of tho Lengefelds, Schiller too, 
for the first tune, met Goethe, on his return from Italy, With 
the. works of Schiller hitherto published, Goethe had'no 
sympathy; hey contradicted his own theories of art, and 
they revolted his serene taste. His manner to the Suabian 
was reserved and cold; the pride of Schiller forbade him to 
make tk first advances; and though, as he wrote word to his 
liicnd Korner, the great idea lie had formed of Goethe was 
not lessened by this first personal contact, he doubted if they 
could ever come into close communication. “ Much which is 
yet interesting to mc-that which I yet wish and hope for- 
has had its epoch for him. His whole being is, from its 
’ constructed 1 differently from mine; his worldis not my 

world; our modes of conceiving things are essentially different- 
from such a comhinati 011 , no secure substantial intimacy can 
result, Time will try.” f J 

About this time, at the instigation of the friendly and 
learned Wieland, Schiller turned his attention to the literature 
or Greece, with whicli he had hitherto but a very slight and 

* "Kafce- m.>>~Meo visit : wo should say tea party. 

T Cowespondonco with Kiinior, Carlyle’s “ Life of Scbillor,” ' 
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superficial acquaintance. No tiling ever produces a more 
durable influence upon an author's geuuis, than the deliberate 
and systematic recurrence to Hellenic Poetry and Letters. 
Studied too early, they may often correct the Taste at the . 
expense of the Fancy; but, studied with the mature thought 
of manhood, they only strengthen by purifying the inventive 
faculties. From that time Schiller began to comprehend true 
Art, the vivifter and music of Nature. From that time he 
became an Artist . Homer first engrossed his reverent delight; 
he passed to the Greek Tragedians; and the character of his 
mind, which inclined to philosophy, and the tendency of his 
genius, which was essentially pathetic and humane, rendered 
ample justice to the still wronged Euripides.* 

From these new sources of inspiration came his noble Poem 
on the “ Gods of Greece,” and the classical perfection to which 
ho brought “The Artists,” before begun, The former of 
these Poems, which appeared in tee “ Mercury,” superintended 
by Wielttnd, occasioned much offence to those who sought 
orthodoxy, oven in the wildest dreams of the Poet. Although 
Schiller’s mind dfc that time was certainly still unsettled, lie 
yet grieved at an interpretation which he appears not to have 
foreseen j and at a subsequent period, he sacrificed many of 
Ms most brilliant stanzas, in order to purify the whole from 
■whatsoever sincere and liberal piety could reasonably revolt at 
or regret. , . . The remarkable frankness of his genius 
often, it is true, led him to depict or to imply his own 
struggles, and his own errors; but, in Ms stormiest interval 
of doubt, Schiller never contemplated the dangerous and dark 
ambition of unsettling the religious convictions of others. . . 

Charlotte’s admiration of “The Artists” greatly < and sea¬ 
sonably served to cement the affection now ripening daily 
between them,f In fact, that fine Poem no vulgar mind 
could really relish and admire. In one whom so elevated an 
appeal to the intellectual faculties could move and animate, a 
lover might well behold the true companion of a Poets life, 
the true sympathiser in a Poet’s labours, 

* Yu must not, however, suppose tlk Schiller ever attained to the 
facility of a scholar in Greek.. . In translating Euripides, ho had 
constant need of the Latin version, and oven the French of Brumoy. 

t Madame YonYolzogcn, 
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This summer, otherwise so happy, was however darkened 
by the death of Madame non Wokogen—Schiller’s earliest 
, protectress and second moMr, He felt this affliction most 
decply-his letter to her son, still extant, is full of tender 
grief , and delicate consolation. 

_ In November, Schiller returned to Weimar, and occupied 
himself with the conclusion,of his “Ghost Seer,” and trans¬ 
lations from Euripides. His cliief relaxation and luxury were 
in his letters to Charlotte—letters unequalled in their com¬ 
bination of manly tenderness, confiding frankness, and refined 
yet unexaggerated romance; still, tbougb they now betrayed 
his own love, they did not formally hazard a declaration, or 
press for a return. 

But early in the following year, he was called to a 
new and more active career. Considerable portions of 1789. 
his history of the “ Revolt o‘f the Netherlands” bad 
already appeared in WiclancPs “ Mercury,” and excited consi¬ 
derable sensation. His friends wished to see him in one of 
those honourable situations, which, to the credit of Germany, 
afforded shelter and independence to so numerous and 
brilliant a-host of literary men. Goethe (though still not 
intimate with Schiller), displayed the calm magnanimity to¬ 
wards a rival natural to one in whom meanness was impossible, 
and employed the interest of his rank and Ms fame on behalf 
of the young historian. Schiller was finally sum¬ 
moned to take the chair of Historical Professor at iEtat, 30. 
the University of Jena, It was not without modest 
reluctance, and a sense of his own deficiencies in the details 
of History that lie undertook this office. His reception was 
such as might be anticipated—Four hundred Students crowded 
. to the Lecture-room—their presence and applause animated 
Mm— and his voice, naturally not strong, filled the Hall. 

Amongst the German youth of Ms day, Schiller is the 
favourite.; he was then, says Hoffmeister, “the idol.” His 
very defects as a Lecturer were not those on which young 
men would he severe or discriminating critics. Through, the 
fire' and the vigour which animated his language and his 
delivery, his ardent,listeners were not likely to detect that 
rhetorical redundance, in which genius is too apt to conceal 
deficient information. , He came too fresh to. his task. He 
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was acquiring one day, tlic knowledge lie imparted the noxt, 

His facts had not been sufficiently meditated, nor Ids views 
sufficiently 'sobered down, « 

The society of Jena was more congenial to Schiller than ' 
that of Weimar—here, nothing was courtly and restrained"; 
here wore found the greatest variety of manners—the most 
diversified freedom of opinion, To this illustrious University 
flocked the Professors and the Students from so many quarters, 
that each part of Germany found its representatives. The 
streets swarmed with all varieties of costume; the halls re¬ 
sounded with all distinctions of dialect, Prom the coarsest 
manners to the most super-refined; from the most limited 
reformation and the narrowest prejudice, to the profoundest 
wisdom—to the most liberal knowledge of the world; all 
forms of intellect were here mixed and confounded. What a 
school for a man, who had yet to complete his education by 
the study of his kind—not in books, but in actual life! The 
true Poet must divide his existence between solitude and the 
crowd. 

Schiller’s correspondence with Charlotte continued; and 
his chivalrous devotion, the habitual intercourse with his noble 
and beautiful nature, had produced, at last, its full effect upon 
bis young admirer. The old affection was effaced-!,he new 
affection confirmed, Charlotte owned to her sister,— t( that 
she hud so lived in Schiller—lie had so contributed to the 
formation of her mind, and to her happiness—tlmt it seemed 
to her impossible to divide her lot from his,” 

The sisters wore now staying at Lauchsliidt; thither 
Seluller (escaping from .Term) visited them; a full explanation 
of what indeed must have been long since clear to both hearts, 
took place, Charlotte confessed, that the love she had in¬ 
spired was not unroturaed, and promised, one day or other, 
to become bis wife. True, as yet, it was hope deferred,—the 
fortunes of Schiller wore yet to bo confirmed—the consent of 
Madame von Longofold to be obtained, But it was enough 
for the present to feel tlmt love was won, “ How different,” 
thus writes Schiller himself to Charlotte, on. his return to 
Jena—“how different is all around me bow, since in each 
step of my life thine image meets mo; like a lmlo thy love 
hovers over roe; like n fair midst does it clothe the face of 


Nature, I return from a walk; in the vast, space of Nature, 
as in my lonely chamber, it is ever the selfsame atmosphere 
in .which I move; and tlu? p fairest landscape serves but for 
the fairer mirror of one ever-enduring image. The remem¬ 
brance of thee leads me back to the All; the All reminds me, 
in turn, of thee. Never so freely and so boldly could I 
traverse, in my enthusiasm, through the world of Thought as 
now that my soul has found a possession—a home; and no 
longer incure the danger to lose itself in its wanderings: I 
know where again to find, myself—in thee ! ” 

At hist came the long yeamed-for holidays. Schiller was 
released from his task; he fled hack to the neighbourhood of 
Riulolstodt; he occupied his old chamber; he lived back his 
old life; but in the brighter air of hope assured and of love 
returned. As yet, however, the lovers could only hold un¬ 
witnessed interviews by stealth; and to this date we must 
refer the exquisite love poems of the “ Mystery*’ and the 
“Assignation,” At last, but not till after long and severe 
probation, Schiller’s hopes were crowned, After the failure 
of various schemes and projects, ho obtained from the Duke of 
Saxe Weimar an appointment as Professor Extraordinary, with 
a salary of 200 rix dollars; and he now boldly applied to 
Madame von Lengefeld for the hand of her daughter. His 
suit was supported with zeal and earnestness hy Madame von 
Stein, who had great influence with Madame von Lengefeld, 
and by M. von Dalberg,* elder brother to the Superintendent 
of the Mannheim stage, a nobleman of the highest rank, and 
the most admirable character, Madame von Lengefeld was 
movjsd by these instances: her prejudices gave way before 
the happiness of her daughter and the distinction of the suitor. 

The title of Ilofmth, conferred on Schiller by the Court of 
Meiningen, in the beginning of 1790, perhaps served 
yet more to content the good huly with her daughter’s 1790. 
choice; and on the 20th February, 1790, after an 
intimate acquaintance of three years, the lovers were united. 

* Often confounded with Wolfgang You Dolborg, the Mannheim 
Baron; hut an infinitely bettor person, It was to the elder brother 
that Schiller addressed the verses which accompanied the copy of 
“William Tell;” not, as Mr. Carlyle supposes,to Wolfgang,who 
deserved no such honour. 
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Never was marriage, if we except only the narrowness of 
pecuniary circumstances, formed under more favourable 
auspices, TJie very ago of the parties was that, in each, in 
which affection promises to be must durable, and the choice 
befit considered, Schiller was about ono-mul-thirty, Charlotte 
about fanr-and-twenty: the length of the courtship, bud but 
served to found uttiiohment upon esteem, while it augmented 
it by delay. The ebumetera of bride and bridegroom wore in 
tho most perfect harmony; where they differed, it was hut 
for each to improve the other; the refinement 'of the woman 
softened the impetuous man; the noble fire of the man 
warmed and elevated the gentle woman. Schiller ms now 
really formed for the home he had so. long sighed far. With 
all that depth of fueling and singleness of heart which are 
common to those fond of solitude,lm now-combined.much 
which intercourse with mankind alone can give. As all mis¬ 
anthropy find fled from Ida heitrt, no all cynicism was now 
banished front his maimers ami his dress. He could no 
longer have been open to the enrientura of the Dresden 
actress; and, independent of his fame, his genius and his 
noble heart, a vainer woman than Charlotte von Lengefald 
might have been proud of her choice. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SCinrM*8 IIANWMHK SISNBA't'ION rnonUCKl) IN DKSMARK 

jiy tub unroll? on ms dkaw-thn mcttkh Ammmiiu- 

*0 HIM lit' WIN MUNCH VON IIOLSTKIN AimUSTHNimilfl, 
AND COUNT VON HUH1MMKI.MANN—HCIIlW.Ell’fi Klim'— 
1118 STUDY OF KANT—BCHIDLUlt BEVJSW8 1I1S NATIVE 
UNI), 

HciiiLiiiiH was not disappointed in the hopes he had farmed 
of domestic happiness. A.few mdntlis jjfter Ids marriage, ho 
exclaims in Ids correspondence: “Life is quite a different 
thing by the side of a beloved wife, than bo farsukm and 
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alone—even in summer. . . , 'flic world again clothes itself 
around me in poetic farms; old feelings are again awakening 
in my breast. . . . Tate ]fy) conquered the difficulties for 
• , rne. From the future I. expect everything. . . . I think my 
wry youth will be renewed, an inward poetic life will give it 
me again.”'* But, alas! even as these Hues were written, 
that bodily enemy far which the mind so rarely prepares 
itself was at hand. Disease struck root into a con¬ 
stitution always delicate; he was attacked with a din- 1791, 
order in the chest j and though lie recovered from its 
immediate severity, the head of the shaft was left behind. 
He never entirely recovered his health—from that time eon- 
sumption rankled within. 

He had been labouring more intensely than over: to such 
a man, the coiwciousiuss that on his toils rested the worldly 
comforts of a wife who bad resigned a Court far a scholar’s 
roof stimulated industry iqjn lever. He was immersed in 
severe studies connected with, the historical pursuits to which 
lm was now devoted, hut the first and most peremptory in¬ 
junction of his physician was to repose his intellect. . , , 
Repose—and his very subsistence rested on activity! At this 
crisis, however, one of those rare acts of munificence which 
are the godlike prerogatives of wealth, came to brighten 
poverty and comfort genius, A report of Schiller’s death 
had been spread abroad: it had reached Denmark, ill; the 
moment when a princely circle of the Poet’s admirers had 
resolved to repair to Helleheck, near Copenhagen, and amidst 
its sublime and enchanting ficenery, to hold a court in his 
honour, and cliaunt his “ Hymn to Joy.” Amongst these 
were the Danish Poet, Bnggescn; the Count Ernest von 
Bi'liimineliiutnn; the Prince Christian von Holstein Angus- 
tonburg and his Princess. Their grief, as enthusiastic as 
their admiration, changed tho meditated festivities into a 
funeral solemnity, 

They met at Helleheck, on tlm shore of the sea, opposite 
the high rocks of Sweden, and Baggiwn began to read the 
hymn. Clarinets, honey and flutes chimed in to the song of 
the chorus; two additional stanzas, in honour of the sup¬ 
posed dead, were chaunted, and may he thus translated! 

* Extracted from the translation in Carlyle’s “ life,” 
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“ Hail to a friend, 0 choir of friends! 

The dead wo lovo shall livo onco more; 

Bright to the graven of heaven ascends 
His soul; our lives it hovers o’er. 

Chorus ,—Lift your attesting hands on high; 

Swear by this wino from Lands made free,* 

Till found onco more in yonder slcy; 

Mi to our brother’s memory. 

As the song ceased, all eyes wept, 

Homage to the dead is a vulgar and idle tribute, if it come 
after neglect or injury to the living, The heart sickens at 
that mockery of admiration, which allowed Spenser to die of 
a broken heart, and threw copies of verses into his grave,— 
which suffered political vengeance to redueo Dryden to a 
bookseller’s drudge, and insisted on burying his dust in the 
sepulchre of Icings, To Schiller’s biographers belongs the 
pleasing laisk of commemorating the only true homage ever 
rendered to a dead poet,—simply because the poet was not 
dead! Ho sooner was the report confuted, than tho noble 
mourners exulted to exchange ceremonial honours to tho life¬ 
less, for practical benefits to the living. A letter, from which 
we extract the purport, was sent to Schiller by the Prince von 
Angustenhurg and Count Sekimmelmann, 

ilth Nov. 1791. 

“Two friends, united through tho citizenship of the world, 
send this letter to you—noble man! Both are unknown to 
you—both love you and revere. They find in your recent 
works the mind and the enthusiasm which knit tho bond of 
their own friendship; by the perusal of those works-they 
accustom themselves to regard the author as a member itself 
of their own union. Great was their grief at the report of 
his death; their tears were not the scantiest of those which 
flowed from all good men by whom he was known and loved. 
The lively interest with which you have inspired us must 
excuse us from the appearance of officious importunity. They 
tell us that your health Buffers from too severe an application, 
and needs for some time an entire repose. This repose your 
pecuniary circumstances alone forbid you "to enjoy. Will you 


* le., French wine. 
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grudge us the delight of contributing to your relief? We 
entreat you to receive, for,three years, an annual gift of a 
thousand dollars,”* The Writer's proceed with dignity to 
touch upon their rank, and to imply a delicate hope that it 
may not prove an obstacle to their requestthey desire not 
to wound his spirit of independence, or parade the ostentation 
of patronage. “ We blow no pride but this, —to be men !~~ 
citizens in that great Republic whose boundaries extend 
beyond single,generations—beyond the limits of earth itself,” 
They proceed to invite him into Denmark: “For we are not 
tho only ones here who know and love you; and if, after the 
restoration of your health, you desire to enter into the service 
of our state, it would be easy for us to gratify such an incli¬ 
nation, Yet think us not so selfish as to make such a change 
in your residence a condition i we leave our suggestion to 
your free choice; we desire to preserve to Hunuiiiity its in¬ 
structor, and to this desire eVery other consideration is sub¬ 
ordinate, ” 

_ ihere may be in this letter—-which the gratitude of 
Literature .should render no less imperishable than the works 
of him to whom it is addressed-—something of the romantic 
exaggeration, in tone and phrase, which betrays the influence 
of the French cosmopolites; hut that influence here affected 
men of noble hearts, who desired to have an excuse in philan¬ 
thropy for individual beneficence; not, as with the maudlin 
Confraternities of France, an excuse, in the citizenship of tho 
world,—from doing good to a single creature! 

The effect such a letter produced on Schiller no one can 
describe— every one can imagine. Nothing but the declara¬ 
tion of his physicians that a visit to so northern a climate 
would be fatal, prevented him from hurrying to benefactors 
so delicate and so munificent. In a letter to Bnggesen, the 
depth and manliness of his gratitude are apparent • and this 
letter is the more interesting, inasmuch as it expresses those 
viewr of the dignity of letters, and that repugnance to regard 
art a. a livelihood, which may serve the ambition of youthful 
genius at once with warning and emulation, 

I'l’om the cradle of my intellect till now,” writes Schiller, 


three tunes as far ns it would in England. 
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“Imvi! I strati "ith Fal”; and I knew how to prize 
intellectual liberty, I have beeii^ondiuiiiied to want it, A 
nish step, ten years since, divided. mu from every other pfue- 
tii'ul livelihood, 1ml, Llml; of u writer. I Inul given myself to 
lliiu culling before I lmil. made proof of its demands, or suf- 
veyfsl, its (liiliciillies, The necessity of pursuing it bo lid me 
buloiv, I was lifted for it by knowledge and intellectual ma¬ 
turity. That 1 felt this—tlmt I did not hound my ideal of an 
author’!! duty to thane narrow limits within which I was con- 
lined—I recognise as a favour of Heaven, , . As unripe, and 
Jar below that ideal which lived within me, I beheld all which 
I gave to the world,” With folding and with modesty Schiller 
proceeded to enlarge upon the conflict between his circum¬ 
stances and Ida aspirations .... to touch upon the 
melancholy with which he was saddened by the contempla¬ 
tion of the great master-pieces *of art, ripened only to their 
perfection by that happy IcisnvoThmicd to him. “ What had 
I not given,” he exclaims, “ for two or three tranquil years; 
tlmt, free from all the toils of an author, I could render my¬ 
self only to the study, the cultivation of my conception,— 
the ripening of my ideal.” lie proceeds to observe that in 
the German literary world, a man could not unite the labour 
for subsistence with compliance with the demands of lofty 
mi; that for ten years lie had struggled to unite both; and 
Unit to make the union only in some measure possible, laid 
cost him his health , . . , “ In a moment when life began 
to display its whole value—when I was about to knit a gentle 
and eternal bond between the reason and the phantasy—when 
I girded myself to a new enterprise in the service of art, death 
drew near. This danger indeed passed away; but I waked 
only to an altered life, to renew, with slackened strength and 
diminished hopes, my war with Fate, So the letter received 
from Denmark found me I .... I attain at hist the intel¬ 
lectual liberty so long and so eagerly desired.I win 

leisure, and through leisure I may perhaps recover my lost 
health; if not, at least for the future, the trouble, of my mind 
will not give nourishment to disease. If my lot does not 
permit me to confer beuelieenue in the same manner as my 
leuefaeloiv, at least, 1 will seek it, where alone it is in my 
power,-and make that seed which they scatter, uniold 


t 
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itself in me, to a fairer blossom for humanity,” And he 
did so ! , 

Thus enabled to enrich rfliile he relaxed his mind, Schiller 
devoted*himself with ardour to the study of Kant,* With 
the closer knowledge of this philosopher—who, whatever his 
defects, certainly did more than any other roasoner to coun¬ 
teract the hard and narrow scepticism of the French Encyclo¬ 
paedists,—to bring imagination to the aid of Faith, and at 
once to enlarge the tolerance of the sectarian and calm the 
doubts of the seeker—really commences the Third Period of 
Schiller’s intellectual career, though his biographers postpone 
its date to the time when its fruits became practically appa¬ 
rent. From that period a Catholic, all-mild, all-comprehen¬ 
sive religion surrounds his writings as with a lucid 
atmosphere, and iris craving for the serene Ideal 
life loses itself in the Christian's Heaven. #■ ' '*"* 

In June, 1762, fiddlier* and his wife visited Kilmer at 
Dresden.: on their return they received Schiller’s mother and 
youngest sister, Nannette, whom he had not seen for eight 
years. The tender associations thus revived led the mind of 
the exile hack to his Suabian home, In August, 1793, the 
Schillers, therefore, commenced ail excursion to the Poet’s 
lather-laud. 1’ At Heidelberg, Schiller met once more the 


object of his early love, Margaret Seliwan, now like himself 
married to another; lie saw her with a deep emotion, which 
his wife comprehended too well to resent; ho who sees, un¬ 
moved, the one in whom lie formerly garnered up his hopes 
of home, can never constitute the happiness of the home he 
lias found with another. 


At Heilbronn, unsurpassed, oven in Germany, for the pe¬ 
culiar beauty of its landscape, the family of Bcliillor 
met the long-lost wanderer. Hu stood amongst them 1793, 
no longer a rude stripling, a penniless'exile;'—but 
the favourite of princes, the idol of a people—his hopes M« 

* Goa h Messor of Poetry aud Eloquence at Tubingen, who visited 
Schiller in 1792, says that lie was then thoroughly absorbed in Kant. 
Corns gives a charming picture of Schiller's simple and frugal life. 
“ Ho was,” says the Professor, “Humanity itself, and his excellent 
wife u pattern of complaisance and modesty.” 

t About this time Briullov's sister-in-law, according to the German 
law, annulled her marriage with M. von Bcidwitz, She afterwords 
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idled. )rn tic.liny iwKiiml; crowned already .with renown, 

and mint in llii' eeHajiify of Iripmplis mure .o|»li*nilicl yet to 
conm, lie hail iriurliml the lim* when, without humiliation, 

Lit could huiuliln himself to liln native sovei-dgn. Willi 1 
Suliilh’r'.s wihl love I'm 1 liberty, lie nevor wan without Unit; 
loyally, which in almost iiihmii with tint children of tin* 
North, llo wrote to the Duke of Wiiilrmhi'i'o. in h a letter 
as Hull loyally might, dielute; lie received no direct reply, 
1ml was informed, privately, “ that the Unite wimhl lie 
i'tiimanf, nf liia nioveiiimita if lie, re-entered Wuvhunhinj'” 
Chiller then repaired to Ludwigahnro, where he was in llie 
imim'diatti in;i{.;l»himrluiwl of liia father's lion'<•, ami itmlev 
the medical mru of one of Ido early friends. von Itnven, nmv 
(limit physician, Here he lint enjoyed the. Imp* 
I'ineiia lie hud long coveted; lie became n father. 
l " H f Ilia earnest, manly,"and nileelioimbf niiluro was 
preei 1 1 v that which Hilda iliihfion at; once a e.lmign mid a 
lfeing. Now lie would play for the hour together with 
lila “Hold aim, Ida heart,’a Karl,* ns ho named lain tin-t-horn; 
now .“lmt himself uji to ntudy Quintilian, on the plan of edit* 
Cation to lie pur. md, 

Tlm.ie who ivineinheied the youth of .Schiller were f larlled 
hy the change which yearn and drimmulanee had ciierled; all 
that was sharp and hard in Ida nlmraclof was gone, Hit early 
Jive vies softened—if warmed more and alarmed lest; there 
was far greater grace in hin demeanour, His aucieiit neglect 
of appeawmi't! and dress wmi replaced hy n decent elegance; 
hin even humour scarcely allowed them to rerogninu the. 
inipetumm and stormy htripling they had known ton •yearn 
he fore, I' 1 hit, alas I with the. mental rliungc had enlne the 
physical; the featuria were, drawn and hollow, tlm com¬ 
plexion wan and haggard, illness |ivi[tiently enliliued him 
to Ids Led Katil and Jlumer Ilia conijianioimi and at this 
time the grand outline of (< Witllemlcin,” before chalked out, 
began to receive cuhnvr and fulness; lie devoted himself to 

maned Vilhelm von Wotoigeu, uliadted to In r, as wo have beforo 
sail], from his earliest youth. She nho joined the Srliillm at 
Iteillirmm. 

* (Iniiz, Schwab, Iliitiiiicistci', 
t You Haven, up, Mad. vim 'Wolzogiii. 
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ils composition jirincipully at night;, diversifying the political 
tank with the liml; sketch of hin 11 1'liihisopliiciil feay upon 
Asthi'licid fJulti vution." *, 

During his residence, at Ludwigdmrg the Cl mud Duke 
Karl dial,* iScldller wan asked hy his father to 
congratulate the Duke's succeBsor in a poem—wo ^ ,"b 
]m[ lii:|irw; b r «iy that lm refused, lie cmild »„t m 
maim to rejoice, at the death of a nmii win. had ham both Ida 
lieiieliictur lunl hia persecutor. Schiller was never more him* 
sell than when, nlumliiig hy hin Kovemigti's grave, with Von 
Jluven, lie apukii lima loucliiiigly;—“ihire rests this nium 
active man I He had great faults us a Prince, givuler 
yet as an individual. But the first were overwhelmed by hin 
high i]iiulilies, and the raiieiidiranno of the Jiml must lm 
Imiied with the dead, f nay to Huy, {liuiolDiv, if thou 
luauvsl; one apeak of him Diiijiiumgiiigly, jW In, |i, ;t them-... 
trimulnd; man ndl —he iu*rio good, at, least, he w no noble 
man, At Liidwigdoirg he formed an ticijliaiiitnniai with 
(adtii the hookaeller, which had uomiidembki inlliumeu on hi i 
later lul«,uw. In com Kail,ion with thin publisher, a lm 
literary periodical, the«Horen," xm ahulkud out, and a new 
Jiohticai journal, intended to take llm lend over all its Her* 
maneoniempomim Of thin Iasi, Schiller proponed to ie amue 
the editorship; hut hia growing disinclination (;„■ objects less 
nolde. than the art of which Philosophy had brought him 
dearer and nuhlimer viewii, iiiduced him kppily to resign 
tide mil,ion, Tim political journal was, however, ret up l.y 
the publisher, mid exists today in high repute, nmli-r tlm 
Well-known name of the “Allgciiieiiie Muiig." 

Mliographem have r/iismlla dnulit if Miller hud removed from 
Jleilhrniin to Luihvigdmrg lieforo tlio Buko's doatli. lint it o n,, ; 
qinto clear, that ho wan at Lnilwigduirg early in Siptei,tiler, since von 
Jlouiii, who mailed at Janlwiirslnirg, altemlcd his wife in lienronliiiu* 
merit,— bept. Iltli, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THIRD PR HI OIK 

*11KHOIIKN AMI) MUSH.VATiMANAUtf—TWO UBATIISIM MmWK’u 
I'AJlir.Y—ItliTIJUN I-'UOAt MIILOSOl’IIV TO l'liKTItV—'J’llli 
HnMMKR-lKJUSB—INWitlBNCK OF fiOCTJIB OS WaillXKIt’lJ 
OKNUIB.A IM*.KA ItA.N0K OF WAl.WffiiiTKIN. 

In May, 171) I, Ktdiiiler returned to .li*mi, hia body worn 
to it filiiM.li(\v f Lis mind mure limn over vigoniim mul resolved, 
Jliii’ii lii! fmiml tlii! lilmnu of a IVioudsliiji mmo (.•.(nii]ilofo ami 
sympathetic, in both iiilollool; und limli;, than he luul yet, 
known, Wilholm von Humboldt Lad settled at Jena, villi a 
charming wifi:, whom la: liml lately niai rio.il;—tin: |.\vu 
bundles ry*l,raided the closest intimacy. The iimba'liiking 
of the “ .I'loron ” was now rei'imrdy conimoncoiR as a monthly 
Peril iiliciil, with llio iissistamm of the greatest names in 
Germany,—-Gur;i.b(>, llfi'ilor, Jacobi, Miittliiosmi, kc„ In tin's 
Journal Schiller ilohroil to cowimiimale nil idea. uliioli Lad 
lung limintml him, mid which lmd linen hut inijiciI'oolly 
developed in tin: Thalia, ft may la: a, aid that this idea had 
grown out ill' Hu; villit, mul liunimms humanity r,f Ilonlor, 
tunl ripened miiliii' the inlluemie to which I li-nlor was must 
opposed---that of Kant, Tim jnnnnil wan intended In merge 
nil that liclongeil to mast, to party, und the day, and devote 
it.self to nil that could interest, the* common family nf man; 
ho far, thin was nkiii to I {older j Lilt Schiller nought the 
interest;, not in Lrniul and popular topics, 1ml in ’that 
Avtliotical (iiiltiviition—that. (Icvidopnicnt of lihnl Jlranly, 
which, since his study of Kant, lie regarded uh the Hover und 
apex of liniiiitn ui:i!iini]ilinhiiumh But the eiily-rpiire of this 
periodical, lmminmlile in much, is so principally on account 

of Uni union It estublislioil bet,ween Goethef ami Schiller. 

an union inestimable to hntli, and therefore In the world. 

_* (iiictlii! thought, mi seeing Schiller,'that lie laid Kcamly a fort- 

night’s life in him, .Ilorrjuasmi. Hckbiimanm. 

,t We need Krnrccly say that (iootlio’B f;inu* mill pna'diun hail imuli 
giwwly increased ninco the publication of Scbilk’a " Kubbcr«." 
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Hitherto, these eminent men had moved in separate orbits; 
and Goethe’s calm, kindness to Lis great rival, luul not 
advanced to intimacy; but now tlic friendship Goethe fell: 
for Schiller’s wife, whom lid 1 had known, from her childhood; 
the ties formed by acquaintances in common; and. that power 
of attracting others to his designs, which Goethe himself 1ms 
remarked in Schiller; drew them closely together, and served 
to form a bond which death could only dissolve. Goethe 
says, with noble candour, iu his correspondence; “I really 
know not what might have Leconte of me, without the 
impulse received from Schillerand lie proceeds to 
enumerate the writings which hud never ken produced, but 
forthe co-operation of the only man, from whom—had Goethe 
been one fraction less than Goethe—ho would have been kepi, 
aloof by jealousy and alarm. Into this journal Schiller, 
appointed chief Editor, poured some of the finest thoughts to 
ho found in his prose writings; embodied in tjie form of 
philosophical* criticism. Here too, and in the “Mason- 
almanach,” an annual publication, also undertaken in con¬ 
junction with Goethe, somewhat later, appeared the immortal 
lyrics, which perhaps established the most popular and 
indisputable of Schiller’s claims to admiration, purely and 
singly as the Poet, In this,last Periodical finally Hashed 
forth those Epigrams, under the name of Xenien; sometimes 
personal and caustic, sometimes thoughtful and ideal, which 
set the Literary World of Germany in a blaze. The con¬ 
nection between Goethe and Schiller luul excited much 
jealous hostility amongst many lesser writers; an hostility 
wreaked upon the “ Horen/’ and avenged in the “ Museu- 
almnnach ” by these laconic sarcasms. The sensation they 
excited was prodigious; though they can inspire but a luke¬ 
warm interest in the public of a foreign country,® Many of 
the more personal epigrams Schiller had the grace to with- 

* Nevertheless, their effort upon German literature yet cmlimw. 
Mr. Curlylo observes—(“Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 67)-that “the war 
of all tho four good heads in the nation with all the many had ones, 
began in Schiller's Museniiliiiiinaob for 17!)7;” mid adds, Hint, “sinim 
tlie ago of Luther, there bus' scarcely ken meh strife anil stir in tlio 
intellect of Europe,” Wo do not quite subscribe to Mr, Curlylo's 
■admiration for “the new critical doctrine," which dates from tho 
Xonicn. 
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draw from ilie subsequent collection of his poems; and in 
this withdrawal he could afford to sacrifice what critics have 
termed his best. In the midst i?f these labours lie had the 
misfortune to lose his youngest sister, Nannettc, a girl 
1706. of promise and beauty; and in the same 'year, after a 
.lingering disease, his father, He felt both losses 
acutely; the last perhaps the most: hut in his letters it 
pleases us to see the philosopher return to the old childlike 
faith in God, the reliance in. Divine goodness for support in 
grief, the trust in Divine mercy for the life to conic. For it 
has been remarked with justice that, while Schiller’s reason 
is often troubled in regard to the fundamental truths of 
religion, his heart is always clear. The moment death strikes 
upon Ms affections, the phraseology of the schools vanishes 
from his lips—its cavils and scruples from his mind; And he 
comforts himself and his fellow mourners with the simple 
lessons of Gospel resignation and'Gospel hope. 

About this period Schiller began to turn wearily from the 
itudies: which had for years occupied his intellect and in¬ 
fluenced his genius. He felt that he had given himself too 
much to abstract speculation, too little to the free poetic 
impulse. “ It is high time,” he says, in a letter to Goethe, 
“that for a while I should close the Philosophy Shop.” He 
returned with ardour to the grand outline of his Wallenstein, 
commenced years ago; long suspended, never forgotten, He 
yearned for some escape from the learned and arid atmosphere 
around him, some quiet retreat in which he could be alone 
with, his genius—a summer-house with a garden! At length, 
this modest desire which literally seemed to haunt him 
was realised. Hot far from Jena, to the south-west of' the 
town, he purchased a garden, and built himself a. kind of 
pavilion, with a single chamber, The site commanded a 
wide and nolle prospect. Placed on the brow of a bill, up 
which the garden climbed, the summer-house overlooked the 
t'fllley of the Saalo, and the hanging pines of a neighbouring 
forest.* “ There,” says Goethe, in his Prologue to the Lay 
of the Bell— 


*■ The house exists no mwo; upon its site is placed an urn dedicated 
to the memory of the Poefc.—Doima. 
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11 llioi’O, deck’d ho tho fair garden watch-tower; whence 
Listening ho loved the voice of Stars to hear, 

Which to the no less ever-living sense 
Made music, mystic,®yet through mystery clear! ” 

• B'cre then, in the summer months, did he. devote himself, 
with a passion more fervent than in youth, to the divine 
faculty in creation. Often was the light seen at night 
streaming from the window, and the curious might even 
catch a glimpse of his tall shadowy figure walking to and fro 
the chamber ; now halting to write down the verses which he 
first declaimed aloud, or to support the overstrained physical 
power, with the fatal excitements, for which our own Byron 
had more excuse, and has found less mercy. It was his 
custom to have placed on the table not only strong coffee and 
chocolate, but champagne, and the far more irritating and 
pernicious wines of the Rhine* Thus would he labour the 
night through, till sleep, os. rather exhaustion, came on at 
morning; and he never rose till late. Dearly purchased, 
indeed, was the luxury of these midnight watches; hut who 
shall conceive their 1 intense delight ? Tims he speaks himself 
in his letter to Goethe, May, 1797, on his first occupation of 
Ids new abodeI greet you from my garden, on which I 
entered this day: a fair landscape surrounds me; the sun 
goes gently down; and the nightingales begin their warbles. 
All around serves to render me serene; and rny first ev en ing 
in my own ground and soil is of the fairest omen! ” 

It happened, perhaps fortunately, that, in the summer of 
1797, Wilhelm von Humboldt left Jena for Italy, The 
inlhtqnec that this eminent but over-refining intellect had 
exercised on Schiller, had not been on the whole favourable 
to his poetical genius ;f it had withdrawn him too much 
from the broad and popular field in which poetry, of the 
highest order and most extended empire, should seek its 


not so if, as is most protmlilo, tho champagne was manufactured 
Germanysparkling poison, which no man since Mithridata cor 
drink habitually-and live long! 

t W. y, Humboldt, Vho was a devoted Kantian, seems to lm 
supposed that poetry should bo a riddle. It is always in the Abstn 
that ho digs for tho Beautiful. 
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themes, into the “Realm of Shadow,”—an obscure and 
metaphysical idea, With the departure of Humboldt a new 
and far happier direction was? given to Schillers eager 
energies, More delivered to tlie luminous influence of , ^ 
Goethe, he became more imbued with his art, A friendly 
emulation with Goethe led to the production of Schiller’s 
greatest, though simplest, poetical productions—his Ballads. 
Goethe had already shown what epic interest and what subtle 
wisdom might be given to this form of verse : Schiller 
caught the inspiration, and composed his *“ Diver, the 
sublimest ballad in the world. This was followed by “ The 
Glove,” “ The Cranes of Ibycns,”&c. &c, _ The years 1797-98 
wore signalised by these performances, in which the ripest 
art of Goethe seems united with the earliest force of Schiller, 

Meanwhile, “Wallenstein” still, though slowly, advanced 
to its elaborate completion. Schiller grudged no pains, and 
neglected *ho study, which mighj serve to fulfil in this great 
work, that ideal of excellence, for the achievement of which 
the necessary leisure had been so desired, He plunged into 
the recesses of astrology, and consulted the dreams of the 
Cabalists, in order to treat with conscientious accuracy, and 
invest with solemn dignity, the favourite superstition of his 
hero,*' Finally, in January 1799, after great preparation, 
the first portion of “Wallenstein,” the “Piccolomini, was 
produced at Weimar, This was followed by tlie 
1799- “ Death of Wallenstein,” in April. If on the 

iEtat, 40. jjjj 0 interest of these parts of the great 

whole was not so intense as Schiller’s earlier dramas, he was 
fortunate in the cordial support of the few who ultimately 
decide the judgment of the many: the perusal of tlie work, 
subsequently published entire, served to deepen and to widen 
general admiration: the more “Wallenstein” was examined 
and discussed, the more its profound beauty grew upon the 
world, Long after its publication, Goethe compared it to 
a wine, which wins the taste in proportion to its age. 'This 
work,” says Tieck, “ at once rich and profound, is a monu¬ 
ment for all times, of which Germany may be proud; and a 

• 

* Schiller was fond, for their own sake, of such nltva-philosophiciil 
■inquiries. When at Heillironn, 1793, he took much interest m amnia] 
magnetism, 


national feeling—a native sentiment—is reflected from this 
pure mirror, teaching us a greater sense of what we are, and 
what we were,” In fact, froflr that time Schiller became the 
•, National Poet of all Germany. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BRSIDMCR AT WKIMAIt—MAKY STUART—MAID OF ORLEANS— 
BRIDE OF MESSINA—RECEPTION AT THE LEIJ'810 THEATRE 
—DEATH OF SCHILLER'S MOTHER—HIS LIFE AND HABITS 
—HE IS ENNOBLED—ACQUAINTANCE WITH MADAME DE 
STAHL. 

In the same year, 1799, by the advice of his physicians, 
Schiller removed to Weimar \ the Grand Duke awarded him 
a pension of 1000 dollars, with a declaration that it should 
be doubled if illness should interfere with his other resources. 
His pecuniary circumstances were now competent to his 
moderate wants. “Wallenstein” had brought him ample 
remuneration; the periodicals with which he was connected 
yielded a regular and liberal income. Nevertheless, his 
activity increased as the ruder necessities for exertion were 
diminished. Vast schemes were constantly before him. 
Ilis genius itself became to him that spur which Poverty is 
to the genius of less earnest men. His play of “Maria 
Stuart,” and “ The Lay of the Bell,” long premeditated, were 
his nekt productions; the last the greatest of his lyrics; the 
first the poorest of the dramas conceived in his riper years, 
To an Englishman nothing can be less satisfactory than 
Schiller’s character of our great Elizabeth; and history is 
violated for insufficient causes, and from an indistinct and 
imperfect ideal. Madame de Stael thought more highly of 
the Tragedy than it deserved, precisely because of its defects. 
The Mary ancl. the Elizabeth of Schiller have much of the 
shallowness and the fjusel of French heroines.* The public 

* A. W. Schlegol, nevertheless, preferred, or affected to prefer, in 
many important respects, the “Maria Stuart” to the “Wallenstein,” 
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for once judged accurately in admiring the scattered beauties 
of the piece., and condemning it as a whole. But sickness of 
body may perhaps have couductjfl to the faults of this play. 
After Schiller’s death, this note, in his handwriting, was , * 
found: “The year 1800 I was very ill Amidst pain was 
“Mary Stuart * completed,” But from this single fall Schiller's 
genius recovered itself with the hound of a Titan. The lovely 
image of “The Maid of Orleans” haunted him. Already, 
with the commencement of the new year 1801, three acts 
of this masterpiece of elevated romance were composed. In 
the autumn of the same year, during a visit to his friend 
Kilmer at Dresden, he laboured at the no less magnificent 
“Bride of Messina,” unequalled as a lyrical tragedy, despite 
the capital mistake of an attempt to restore to the practical 
stage the classic chorus. From Dresden he went to Leipsie, 
and was present at the performance of “ The Maid of Orleans,” 
Hero one*’ of those signal triumphs, which so rarely await 
living genius, awaited him. Scarce had the drop-scene fallen 
on the first act, than the house resounded with the cry, “Eh 
lube Friedrich Schiller!” The cry was swelled by ail the 
force of the orchestra. After the performance the whole crowd 
collected in the broad place before the theatre to behold the 
Poet, Every head was hared as he passed along; while men 
lifted their children in their arms, to show the pride of 
Germany to the new generation—crying out, “Dicser ist es ” 
-“That is he!” 

From Leipsie Schiller returned to Weimar, where “ The 
Maid of Orleans” soon found its way to the hoards; but its 
most gorgeous representation was at Berlin, where the, New 
Theatre commenced with its performance on a scale of 
grandeur unprecedented there, and which has never been 
equalled since, even on the London Stage, under the direction 
of our great Artist-Actor. 

Schiller and Goethe were now almost inseparable. To¬ 
gether they directed the management of the Weimar Theatre, 
in which Schiller still entertained ideas of Dramatic Dignity 
too lofty for the social life of tin; modems. Still did his 
manhood desire that for which his boyhood lmd been destined 
—the Vocation of the Preacher.;—and the Stage still but 
suggested to him the office of the Pulpit, “The Pulpit and 
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tlm Stage are the only places for us,” said lie, He loved the 
Theatre; it was the sole public entertainment he habitually 
frequented. I le was fund <il the society of Actors. Ife used 
*' to invite them to supper at the Stadthuus, after the first or 
I r ven a more than usually successful, performance of one of 
his pieces. But generally, on returning from the Theatre, 
his mind was excited, and his emulation fired: And the 
midnight lamp at Weimar, as at .Telia, attested that prodigious 
energy, which no infirmity slackened, and no glory could 
appease. 

At this time he purchased a small house on the Esplanade 
—associated indeed with melancholy auspices; the same clay 
he entered it his mother died. He. felt in this affliction the 
rupture of the last tie of youth. He wrote to his sister— 
“Ah, dear Sister, so both the beloved Parents are gone from 
us, and the oldest bond that fastened us to life is, rent! 0 
let us, we three, (including his other nistor,) alone surviving 
of our father’s house, let us cling yet closer to each other; 
forget not that tlioii hast a loving brother, I remember 
vividly the days id' our youth when we were all in all to each 
other, From that early existence our fate has divided us; 
hut attachment—confidence, remain unchanged—unchanae- 
able.” 

fn his own circle lay bis purest and best comfort. He 
loved to associate himself with the infant sports of.his 
children. Many a time was he found with his boy playing" 
on the Hour. Around him were assembled such friends as 
Genius rarely finds—men dear alike, to his heart, and worthy 
of his intellect. At the Court, lie was grown familiar, and 
though lie frequented it less tlmu his royal friends desired, it 
was no longer made displeasing to his tastes by the reserve of 
an inexperienced pride. 

To Ids intellectual life, Goethe lmd grown necessary,—whilo 
his more household friends were his old College acquaintance, 
Wilhelm von Wobigen, and Wulstogcn’s wife,—the eloquent 
and enthusiastic sister of his own. But, withal, his passion 
for solitary wanderings was unabated. Often was he seen in 
tins lonely walks of the Park, stopping abruptly to note down 

* At lliu gauto called “Lion and Dog,” on ull-foura. 
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liia thoughts in Ms tablets; often seated amidst the gloomy 
beeches and cypresses that clothe the crags, leading towards 
the Royal Pleasure House, (the Itomische Haus,) and listening 
to the mimiiur of the neighbouring brook. 

In 1802, he received from the Emperor of Austria a patent 
of nobility; it was obtained through the unsolicited influence 
of the Duke of Weimar. He esteemed the honour at its just 
price—not with the vulgar scorn of the would-be cynic, still 
less with the elation of a vain convert from Republicanism, 
It pleased “ Lolo and the children.” 

In the following year Madame de Stahl visited Weimar, 
■where her unequalled powers of conversation were more 
appreciated than in London. She herself has, in her 
“Allemagne,” given us an interesting sketch of Schiller. 
IIo seems at first to have been more startled with the readi¬ 
ness of her powers, than charmed with their brilliancy, or 
penetrated with their depth. He says of her, not without 
justice, that her “ Naturcl and her feeling were better than 
her metaphysics.” He is not quite pleased with that French 
clearness of understanding that made her averse to the Ideal 
Philosophy, which she believed led only to mysticism and 
superstition, Ho asserts somewhat too positively, “ for what 
wo call Poetry, she has no sense.” He complains that “ she 
can appreciate only in such works, the passionate, the rhe¬ 
torical, the universal or popular. She does not prise the 
false, hut she does not always recognise the true.” 

In a subsequent letter to his sister, Schiller appears to have 
found the illustrious Frenchwoman improved upon acquaint¬ 
ance, for he there expresses his admiration with* more 
cordiality, and less reserve. He now finds her “ a Pheno¬ 
menon in her sex—for esprit and eloquence equalled hut by 
few men—uniting with all the delicacy or finesse, obtained 
by intercourse with the great world, that rare earnestness and 
depth of mind obtained by most only through solitude.” * 

* In tlio sixth volume of the “ Correspondence between Goethe and 
Schiller,” and in Goethe’s own “Ta$- and Jahres-Heft,” we may 
nevertheless perceive, that Madame do Stncil was to both these illus¬ 
trious Germans, somewhat too oppressively brilliant and loquacious,— 
somewhat approaching occasionally to that social infliction for which 
wo have no pliraso so expressive as that which one of our most eminent 


In truth, whatever were the errors of Madame de Stael, there 
was in her character and her genius, a genuine nobleness akin 
to Schiller’s; and though much of her fame, founded on her 
’ • conversational eloquence, passed away with herself, her works 
Aill attest that union of imagination with intellect—enthu¬ 
siasm. with sense, which is never found hut in minds of a 
great order, and in hearts which may indeed he misled by 
passion, hut in which honesty and goodness are as instincts, 


CHAPTER XII. 

WILIIELM TELL”—ILL IIEALTII-LAST SICKNESS—DEATH- 

BUIllAL. » 

• 

And now, in that mysterious circle in which the life of 
genius so frequently appears to move, Schiller, nearing the 
close of his career, returned to the inspirations with which it 
had commenced. Ills first rude Drama had burned with the 
wild and luilf-delirious fever of LibertyLiberty, purified 
and made rational, gave theme and substance to his last The 
euthanasia of the genius which had composed the “ Robbers,” 
was the “ Wilhelm Tell.” Goethe has observed, indeed, that, 
although the idea of freedom runs through all the works of 
Heldller, the earlier embodied the physical freedom, the latter 
the ideal. But this eamuit fairly be regarded as the distinc¬ 
tion between “ The Robbers ” and “ Wilhelm Tell.” It is no 
ideal liberty for which the simple mountaineers, whom 
Schiller has drawn in outlines so large and muscular, aspire 
and struggle; it is physical, practical, homely liberty—liberty 
of life and soil. It is this very practicability which really 
divides the “ Tell” from “ The Robbers;” in the last heaves 
the perturbed sigh for a social revolution,—for sonic liberty 
contrary to all the forms and the very substance of the 
organised world; it is an unreasoning passion that would risk 

Englishmen somewhat bluntly applied to her“ The cleverest woman 
in tlio world for such a boro, and tbo greatest boro in the world for so 
clever a woman! ” 
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ft dittos for llm ebanco that again may go froth tins words-- 
“ Let there lie light !" But iu # “ Tell ” tlie idea of liberty, 
intense and visible in itself, in yet cireiunwibed to tint iuir- 
lwest possible, buunilarios; it is but the struggle of an honest ’ 
awl universal people for independence, without row whisper of 
aiubition, without one desire of revenge: it is a revolution 
portrayed in an luili-revolutionary spirit; throughout tlm 
whole liMitlwH the condemnation of the French anarchy; it 
is fin evoking of the Iran Floriniel that, beside Jier living and . 
human Beauty, tlm false. I’hirimcl may dissolve into snow* 

In the spring of 1804, ftehiller visited Berlin, at which 
city he was received with signal honours j in July we, find 
him at Jena, where, while his wife was happily eimlined of 
her youngest daughter, his constitution was severely shaken 
by u feverish cold. He suffered much and frequently during 
tlie runt of the year, hut liisnimitiil activity wasiindiniinifiliud: 
hesidoH fiiiinn of Ids minor poem?, such us “The Alp Hunter,” 
and “ Tin: Lay of the Hill,” lie wan employed on ft Tmnsla- 
thin of “ Huoine’s Pliddre,” and the outline of the Tragedy of 
“ Demetrius” never completed, 

He also, about this time or very little later, conceived llm 
iiokmeof il Drama which, if mutably executed, would have 
Imen, perhaps, the most extraordinary of nil his various com* 
positions. The linhject was to bo the AVcuc/t /hib'ce—and the )>lut 
to have embraced all the evils mid abuses of modern civilisa¬ 
tion. Hindi a work would indeed ho of wide compass and 
noble risen, but it Kcoms to require the space of n prone fiction, 
and it is difficult to comprehend how it could have been con¬ 
tracted into the limits, and expressed in the form, of a I’twlroal 
Drama. It is noticeable, that llm singular sympathy with 
mankind which Schiller ■possessed, often makes him tlm father 
of ideas in others with whom no direct eoiiimmiieation caubn 
traced,-“lh(s seeds that spring up no lavishly in his humane 
intellect are dispersed hy invisible winds to grow on every 
soil. This idea of depicting, by literary portraiture, the social 
ills of Civilisation mid France, is tlm main stuck of more than 
half. the French, writers of our owfi day.--In Balzac, in Sand, 
in Sue, in Sonveslre, living in the midst of the great whirl* 

* Ron, nuongHt the. Translations, fiidiillcHo mvn Panin, eufitleil 
" william Tell,” in which his object is luitllyami simply explained, 
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pool arc heard the echoes of the Thought which was only 
breathed inaudibly within the heart of the Poet-student of tlm 
tranquil Weimar. And wit!?,these recurrences to the peculiar 
inspirations of lus youth,—the desire of travel returned pro¬ 
phetically to one about to depart for ever from all earthly 
homes. He traced routes upon the chart, and spoke of plans 
and pilgrimages never to be realised. 

The re-perusal of« Herder’s Ideas on the History of Man ” 
-to which (though lie was often largely indebted to it) he 
did not before do justice ‘"—seems also to have deepened his 
meditations upon Life, Nature, and Eternal Providence. 
“Christianity/’ he said to his gifted sister-in-law, “has 
stamped a now impression on Humanity, while it revealed a 
suhlimer prospect to the soul.” According to this witness, 
Madame von Wokogen-the best, for the most household, 
evidence—his faith increased as his life drew nearer to its 
goal. 

At length, after many preparatory warnings—'visitings, 
under the name of catarrhal fever, of his constitutional 
pulmonary disease—Schiller was stricken with his last A l )ri| i 
illness on the 28th of April, 1805 ; Goethe, who was 180£i ‘ 
just recovering from a dangerous illness, called on Schiller 
whom lie found leaving his house for the Theatre. He was 
too unwell to accompany, too polished to detain him,—they 
parted for the last time at the threshold of Schiller’s door. 
At the close of the performance Schiller felt himself seized 
with a feverish attack. A young friend, Henry Voss (son of 
the celebrated Author of “ Luisc,” &.), led him home. On 
calling,, the next morning,. Voss found him stretched on the 
sofa between sleep and waking. “Here I lie again !” 1m 
said in a hollow voice. As yet, however, he had no concep¬ 
tion of lus danger • lie thought to have discovered a treatment 
to ensure lus recovery.. His mind for some days continued 
clear, and the chief regret he expressed was for the interrup¬ 
tion to « Demetrius.” But on the Gib of May he began to 


,,. v . .. w Imogen--" X anew net now it is, but 

tins Book speaks to mo, after quite a now fashion.” Herder and 
Schiller wore not very familiarfy intimate—they were too like S 
other for cordial concurrence. Both wore essentially earnest, and 
thoreforo the differences between them resisted compromise 
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wander: oil that clay Voss, visiting him again, observed that 
his eyes who deep sunken ; # every nerve twitched con¬ 
vulsively ; they brought him some lemons, at which he caiight 
eagerly, but laid them down again with a feeble hand, • * 
Delirium came on; he raved of soldiers and Wat; the wdlxl 
Lichtcnberg, or Lcuclitenburg, (the former the name of an 
author whom lie had been lately reading, the latter of a 
castle which he had long desired to visit) came often to his 
lips. On the evening of the 7th, his mind,recovered ; he 
wished to renew his customary conversations with his sister- 
in-law upon the proper theme and aims of tragedy she. 
prayed him to keep quiet; lie answered, touchingly 11 true; 
now, when no one understands me, and I no more under¬ 
stand myself, it is better that I should he silent.” Shortly 
before, he had concluded some talk on death with these 
striking words: “Death can be no evil, for it is universal,” 
And now the thought of ctemfty seems to have occupied his 
mind in his dreams; for in sleep he exclaimed, “ Is that your 
hell 1—is that your heaven 'I” He then raised his looks, and 
a soft smile came over Ids face. It was, perhaps, on awaking 
from this sleep that he used those memorable words—“Now 
is life so clear!—so much is made clear and plain! ” 

In the evening he took some broth and said to his friends . 
that “ he thought that night to sleep well, with God’s will,” 
His faithful servant, who watched him, said that, during the 
night, lie recited many lines from “ Demetrius,” and once lie 
called on God to preserve him from a long and tedious death- 
bed, 

On the morning of the 8th of May he woke up composed, 
and asked for his youngest child. She was brought to him, 

He took the infant’s hand in his own, and gazed at her long 
with a look of unspeakable sorrow. Ho then began to weep 
bitterly, kissed the young face with emotion, and beckoned to 
them to remove the child. 

Towards the evening his sister-in-law approached his bed, 
and asked how ho felt. “Better and better, calmer and 
calmer,” was liis answer. He then longed once more to see 
the sun; they drew aside the curtains; he looked serenely on 
the setting light. Naturo received his farewell. 

His sleep that night was disturbed; his mind again wan- 
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tiered with the morning he had lost consciousness, He 
spoke incoherently, and chiefly in Latin. His last drink was 
. champagne. Towards three Vn the afternoon came on the 
• last exhaustion; the breath began to fail. Towards four, he 
wbuld have called for naphtha, hut the last syllable died on 
his lips;—finding himself speechless, he motioned that he 
wished to mite something; but his hand could trace only 
three letters, in which was yet recognisable the distinct 
character of hi,s writing. His wife knelt by his side; he 
pressed her hand. His sister-m-law stood with the physician 
at the foot of the bed, applying warm cushions to the cold 
Met. Suddenly a sort of electric shock came over his 
countenance; the head fell back; the deepest calm settled on 
his face. His features were as those of one in a soft sleep. 

The news of Schiller’s death soon spread through Weimar. 
The theatre was closed; men gathered together iig groups. 
Each felt as if he had lost Ms dearest friend. To Goethe, 
enfeebled himself by long illness, and again stricken by some 
relapse, no one had the courage to mention the death of his 
beloved rival. When the tidings came to Henry Meyer, who 
was with, lam, Meyer left the house abruptly, lest his grief 
might escape him. No one else lmd the courage to break the 
intelligence. Goethe perceived that the members of his 
household seemed embarrassed, and anxious to avoid him, 
He divined something of the fact, and said, at last, “I sec,— 
Scliillcr must lie very ill,” That night they overheard him 
•—the. sei'cno man, who seemed almost above human affection, 
who disdained to reveal to others whatever grief he felt when 
his son Hied—they overhearcl Goethe weep! In the morning 
lie said to a friend, “Is it not true that Schiller was very ill 
yesterday 1 ” The friend (it was a woman) sobbed. “ He is 
dead,” said Goethe faintly. “You have said it,” was the 
answer. “He is dead I" repeated Goethe, and covered his 
eyes with his hands. 

The body was dissected; and it might he some consolation 
to the mourners to know that, much prolongation of life had 
been beyond the art of medicine'; the left lung was destroyed, 
the ventricles of the 'kart wasted, the liver indurated, the 
gall-bladder extremely swelled. A son of the great Herder, 
one of the physicians who examined the body, thought it im- 
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possible that, under any circumstances, lie could bare lived 
half a year, nor that without great suffering. 

Schiller was buried in thennight of the 11th of May; 
twelve young men of good family bore the coffin; the * 
heavens were clouded, but the nightingales sang loud and 
full, As the train proceeded, the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard; a rider dismounted and followed the procession— 
it was Wilhelm von Wolzogen, who had heard the fatal news 
at Naumberg, and hastened to pay the last.respect to the 
remains of his college Mend, As the bier was lowered, the 
wind suddenly scattered the mists, and the moon broke forth, 
and its light streamed upon the coffin, When all was over, 
the sides were suddenly obscured again. 
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CONCLUDING- CHAPTER. 

CRITICAL SUMMARY. 

So, at the early age of forty-five, closed the earthly career 
of Friedrich Schiller. This, our brief epitome of his life, has 
been, designed simply as the illustration and companion of 
the poems we translate. By the light of a noble life, we can 
best read the remains of a noble genius, We regret the 
omissions necessary to so compact an abridgment of Schiller’s 
many , and voluminous biographers,: But our object is at¬ 
tained, if, from amidst masses of interwoven detail, and super- 
structured disquisition, we have hewn out as a frontispiece to 
these volumes, a rude hut faithful likeness of the man. 

It is necessary for English readers, who would form an 
estimate of Schiller’s claims on posterity, to remember that 
he preceded the great poets who have made the Nineteenth 
Century an sera in British literature inferior only to the 
Elizabethan. How largely, though indirectly, he has inllu- 
encedthe spirit of our recent poetry must be apparent to 
those familiar with his writings ; not, perhaps, that all in 
whom that influence may he traced were acquainted even 
with the language in which lie wrote. The influence of genius 


circulates insensibly, through a thousand channels impossible 
to trace; and, as in Elizabeth^ day, the Italian mind coloured 
, # deeply the very atmosphere *i which Shakespeare breathed 
* inspiration, so, in the earlier years of the present century, the 
spirit of Schiller operated almost equally on those versed in, 
and those ignorant of, the German language. It affected 
each peculiar mind according to its own pecular idiosyncrasy 
—was reflective with Coleridge, chivalrous with Scott, ani¬ 
mated and passionate with Byron, and transfused its lyric tire 
into the kindling melodies of Campbell. 

In the subjoined translation a thousand thoughts, and turns 
of thought, will remind the reader of our later masters of 
song, and may waut the charm of novelty merely because 
they have furnished novelty to others, But what distinguishes 
Schiller from those wo have named, is the purpose, the philo¬ 
sophical aim, and tlioughtful 'conception, with which most of 
his later pieces were composed. In all “Cliilde Harold” 
there is not the purpose of “ The Walk; ” in all“ Marmion ” 
there is no glimpse of the deep and ethical meaning which 
exalts« The Diver;" And this brings us to the material dis¬ 
tinction of Schillerhis singular ardour for Truth, his 
solemn conviction of the duties of a Poet—that deep-rooted 
idea on which we have been more than once before called 
upon to insist, that the Minstrel should ho the Preacher, that 
Song is the Sister of Religion in its largest sense,—that the 
Stage is the Pulpit to all sects, all nations, all time. No 
author ever had more earnestness than Schiller,—his earnest¬ 
ness was'the real secret of his greatness; this combination of 
philosijphy and poetry, this harmony between genius and con¬ 
science, sprung out of the almost perfect, almost unrivalled 
equality of proportions which gave symmetry to his various 
faculties/' 1 ’ With him the imagination and the intellect were 
so nicely balanced, that one knows not which Was the greater; 
owing, happily, to the extensive range of his studies, it may 

* Hence Mr. Carlyle well observes, “ Sometimes wo suspect that it 
is tlio very grandeur of bis general powers which prevents ns from 
exclusively admiring bis poetic genius, Wo are not lulled by the siren 
song of poetry because her melodies are blended with the clearer, 
manlier tones of serious reason, and of honest though exalted fooling,’’ 
—Carlyle's Life of Miller, 
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be said tliftt as tlio intellect was enriched, the imagination was 
strengthened. Unlike Gocllwfe poet in “ Willicini Moisten,” 
lie did not sing “as the bird stjigs” from the mem .impulse of 
song, but lie rather selected l’octry as the most perfect form 
for the expression of noble fancies urul high thoughts. « His 
conscience was his Muse,”* It was thus said of him with 
truth,—“that his poetical excellence was of later growth 
than liia intellectualand as the style of Lord 
ascended to its sonorous beauty, in proportion as his mind 
became more stored, and liis meaning mom profound, so the 
faculty of expression ripened with Schiller in exact ratio to 
the cultivation of life intellect. His curliest compositions 
were written with dilliimlty and labour, and lie was slow in 
acipiiriiig thorough mastery over the gigantic, (dements of his 
language. Perhaps this vcrydifliciilty (for nothing is ho fatal 
to the mental constitution as that verbal dysentery which we 
call facility) served both to iV,raise life passion for his art, 
and to direct it to objects worthy the time mid the cave Ins 
was in his younger nianheoil compelled to bestow upon life 
compositions. Prom this linely-pobed adjustment between 
the reasoning and the imaginative faculties, came the large 
range of his ambition, not crmlined to Poetry alone, hut ex¬ 
tending over Hie whole Held of Letters. We can little 
appreciate Schiller, if we regard him only an the author of 
“ Wallenstein," and the “Lay of the Hellwherever the 
genius of his age was astir, we see the flight of his wing and 
the print of his footstep. While, in verse, he has miule ex- 
penments in almost every combination, except the epic (and 
in Unit lie at one time conceived and sketched a noMe out¬ 
line), embracing the drama, the ode, the elegy, the narrative, 
tlic didactic, the epigrammatic, mid in each achieved a 
triumph,—in Prose, lie lias left nioniimimtn only less im¬ 
perishable in the various ami rarely rewmcileable lands of 
romance, of criticism, of high-wrought philosophical specu¬ 
lation, and impartial historical research. His Romance of the 
“ Ghost-Seer” is popular in every nation, and if not perfect 
of its kind, the faults are those of a mijicrmxubcmnl intellect, 
which often -impedes, by too dfepiisilive a dialogue, thy pro- 

’ “ Sft conscience oWt sit Muse,''--A ,y Ml, 
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grass of the narrative, and the thread of the events. In this 
he resembled Godwin rather than Scott. If with “St. Leon,” 
and “ Caleb Williams 11 the *j Ghost-Seer ” rests in the second 
class of popularity, it is because, as with them, it requires a 
reflective mind to seize all its beauties, and yield to all its 
charms. . 

In History, if Schiller did not attain to the highest rank, 
it was not because lie wanted the greatest qualities of tiro 
historian, hut because the subjects he selected did not admit 
of their full development. But while his works in that 
direction are amongst the most charming, impartial, and 
justly popular, of which his nation boasts, lie lias shown, in 
the introductory Lecture, delivered by himself at Jena, how 
grand life estimate of history was, His notions on history 
are worth whole libraries of history itself,* As a Philo¬ 
sophical Essayist, ho is not .perhaps very original, (though in 
borrowing from Kant lie adds much that may fairly ho called 
his own,) and rigid Metaphysicians have complained of his 
vagueness and obscurity,t But his object was not that of 
severe and logical reasoning; it was to exalt the art to which 
most of his essays were devoted; to make the great and tlie 
pure popular j to educate the populace up to purity and 
greatness. The ideal philosophy, as professed by Schiller, 
was, iu fact, a kind of mental as well as moral Christianity, 
that was to penetrate the mind as well as the soul—extend to 
the arts of man as well as his creeds; to make all nature a 
temple—all. artists priests; Christianity in spirit and effect it 
was—for its main purpose was that of the Gospel creed, viz., 
to draw men out of this life into a purer and higher air of 
being—to wean from virtue the hopes of reward below—to 
make enjoyment consist in something beyond the senses. 
What holy meditation was to the saints of old, the ideal of 


* Of this lecture—“ What is universal History, and with wlmt 
views should it bo studied!*”—Mr. Carlyle observes justly, “there 
perhaps has never been in Europe another course of history sketched 
out on principles so magnificent and phUosophical.’’-6'«rM’s life of 
Miller. " 

t Mr. Garble, howcv'or, estimates the logical precision of Schiller 
more highly than many.of Schiller’s own countrymen ; and speaks of 
the iEstlietio Lettera, as “ one of the deepest,most compact pieces of 
reasoning he is anywhere acquainted with.’ 1 Mmll p, 02, 
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./Esthetic art was to the creed of Schiller. Therefore, hie 
philosophy, in strict accordance with his poetry, was designed \. 

not so much to convince as to ennoble; it addresses the soul 
rather than the understandingand, therefore, though in *' 
the wide compass of Schiller’s works there are passages which 
would wound the sincere and unquestioning believer; though 
in his life there were times when he was overshadowed by 
the doubts that beset inquiry; though in the orthodox and 
narrower sense of the word Christian,* it would be pre¬ 
sumptuous to define Iris sect, or decide on Ins belief; the 
whole scope and tendency of his works, taken one with the 
other, are, like his mind, eminently Christian,. No German 
writer—no writer, not simply theological—has clone more to 
increase, to widen, and to sanctify the reverent disposition 
that inclines to Faith. 

As Schiller’s poetry was the flower of his mind, so in his 
poetry arc to be found, in their* most blooming produce, all 
the faculties that led him to philosophy, criticism, and history. 

In his poetry are reflected all his manifold studies. Philo¬ 
sophy, criticism, and history pour their treasures into his 
verse. One of a mind so candid, and a life so studious, 
could not fail to he. impressed by many and progressive in-’ 
flucuccs, Schiller’s career was one education, and its grades 
are strongly marked. Always essentially humane, with a 
heart that heat warmly for mankind, his first works betray 
the intemperate zeal and fervour of the Revolution which 
then in its fair outbreak misled not more the inexperience of 
youth than.the sagacity of wisdom; a zeal and fervour in¬ 
creased in Schiller by the formal oppression of academical 
tyranny;j a nature unusually fiery and impatient; and a 

* It is impossible to over-estimato that plasticity which all profound 
theologians have recognised as the attribute of the Christian religion— 
a plasticity which accommodates itself to all climates- all manners—all 
times—all degrees of understanding — all varieties of civilisation. 

Honco, not only the multiplicity of its sects, hut the innumerable dis¬ 
tinctions of individual belief, included in an embrace wide as the vault 
of Heaven itself. _ Could wa read all hearts, it would perhaps ha found 
that the most rigid sectarian has in his conscience some points in which 
he differs from the fellow-sectarian beside whom ho kneels. 

f Thus Schiller himself calls his “Bobbers” “ a monster produced 
by the unnatural union of Genius with Thraldom.” 


taste terribly perverted by the sentiment, of Rousseau unci the 
bombast of Klopstock, Friendship, love, indignation, poverty, 
and solitude, all served afttjpvards to enrich his mind with 
% *“ the recollection of strong passions and keen sufferings; ami, 

thrown much upon himself, it is his own life and his own 
thoughts that he constantly reproduces on the stage. The 
perusal of Shakespeare has less visible and direct influence on 
bis genius than he himself seems to suppose;—tlm study of 
* History has far more. From the period in which he steadily 

investigated file past, Ids characters grow more actual; Iris 
I Rmanity more rational and serene, lie outgrows Rousseau; 

the revolutionary spirit fades gradually from bis mind ; 1m 
views the vast chronicle of mail not with the fervour of a buy, 
but the calm of a statesman. At this time lie begins to 
deserve the epithet Goethe has emphatically bestowed on 
■ him—he becomes ‘practical} But with the study of history 

9 comes the crisis of doubt, the period of his scepticism ami 

his anguish. From this influence he emerged into the purer 
air, winch he never afterwards abandoned, of the Ideal 
Philosophy. Here he found a solution of his doubts—it 
j, rulifrion lor his mind. Almost at the same time that his 

intellect is calmed and deepened by philosophy, his taste ac¬ 
quires harmonious symmetry and repose from the study of tlm 
ancient masterpieces. From that period, his style attains Bn 
final beauty of simplicity combined with stateliness, and 
vigour best shown by ease, A happy marriage, a fume as¬ 
sured, an income competent to his wants, serve permanently 
to settle into earnest and serious dignity a life hitherto rent- 
j less—*n ambition hitherto vague and imdeliiied, Thenceforth 

he surrenders himself wholly to tlm highest and purest oh 
jects human art can attain. His frame is attacked, his health 
gone for ever; but the body lias here no influence on the 
mind. Schiller lives in his art; lie attains to the ideal 
1 existence ho has depicted; he becomes the Pure Form, tlm 

Archetype, the Gestalt, that ho lam described in his poem of 
the “ Ideal and the Actualliving divorced from the body 
—in the heavenly fields, a spirit amongst tlm gods. It lit 
now that wo trace in'his work's tlm influences of two master 
minds with which he lived inrjiiliarly—William von Hum- 
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"boldt and Goethe,'* The first we boo in his mystical, typical, 
and Kantian compositions; tlm last in the more lucid and 
gonial spirit of his lyrics and liitf narratives. By degrees, the 
latter happily prevailed, As Humboldt receded i'rom the •* 
scene, and his intercourse with Goethe mellowed, Schiller 
comes out of the cloud into the light, Ho recognises tlm 
true ideal of art; the clear expression of serene thought; 
tlm Grecian Athene prevailing over .tlm typical Egyptian 
Nnifcli, The last inlluenco produced on him Ivy profane 
literature was in the works of Calderon, then just trans¬ 
lated y and which, according to the testimony of Goethe, 
deeply and sensibly impressed him. But lie did not survive 
long enough for that impression to become apparent in his 
own compositions. 

Wo have omitted all detailed criticism of Schiller’s Dramas, 
as they have been made more « loss familiar to the reader, 
by various translations, by repeated notices in our popular 
journals,. and by the attention they have received in the 
biographical work of Mr. Carlyle. Our limits would not 
permit us to do justice to works requiring lengthened and 
elaborate consideration, or to enter into a controversy with 
other critics, from whom we may differ as to their merits or . 
defects. Briefly, it appears to us, that like the dramas of 
many great poets, from Byron up even to Shakspeare, their 
highest merit is not that purely drmuatic. Perhaps of this 
quality there is more in the earlier than the later Tragedies. 

“ Thu. Bobbers ” is still upon the whole tlm most frequently 
acted of all Schiller’s Plays.f Glancing over his riper per- 

* Thu intimacy between Goctlwi and Schiller was the maw remark- 
able, because it was almost purely intellectual, Goethe says, in a 
conversation with Eckornuinii, “ that there was no necessity for especial 
friendship between them—their common efforts made their noblest 
bond.” 

f The true tost of the Dramatis faculty, apart from the Poetical, is 
its practical adaptability to the stage. A play of very inferior literary 
merit may keep its hold on the hoards, to the exclusion of works 
infinitely more poetical, by its dramatic qualities;—viz., by the corre¬ 
spondence between the action of its'plot and emotions the most 
generally popular. . , Hence, tlm vitality on'the stage of plays that 
are almost despised in tlio lihrary—such as the “ Stranger,” “ Bizarre,’> 

&c, Kotzebue’s Dramatic taint, as separate fpom inteHecfcp] excel- 
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formancea, his grandest, in point of intellect, j,s « Wallen- 
steinin point of verbal poetry, tlm music, and the expi-cs* 
(non, “The Bride of Me^ua” is the loveliest; in point of 
feeling and cuneoption “ The Jfnid of Orleans " moat engrosses 
' the heart and enlists tlm Jitney, But tlm one in which 
Miiller, with tlm fullest simcons, emancipates bin art, front 
himself—in which his own individuality the least moulds 
and influence!! his creations—seems to us the “ Wilhelm 
Tell.” Ah his chief merit, wind herns Man or Artist, lay in 
bin earnestness, no in that fsirueslimM lay his main del’oet as 
ft writer for the. Stage. He eould not, as the I'tiige-wrilar 

really might, reflect imlill'orenlly -nM fo sjmlm ., vice 

and virtue®—Hu; mean and the sublime, He could not 
escape the lemptiilion of placing in tlm months of his ,.|ia- 
l'aelew, tiro acnlimeritu lie desired to enforce upon tlm world 
—even, though tin,* oeenslon was inappropriate, All bis 
favourite eluiraelers talk loti much-and loo imu-.1i os,Schiller 
thought and Schiller felt, Morally one of tlm least Hellish of 
men,--intellectually lm is one of the most egoibiimnl. Who 
Halt held, the doctrine that tlm Diumali f, tlm Poet, shoiihi be 
tlm Preacher, could fail, to he so i He loved Truth too mud 
to sutler Iter to lie silent, whenever he had imurdon to midot 
her erodes he heard. TJm complex variHita- tlm »itmriti.-t 
windings of human clnuuetor, are, lor tin- moat, pm!, wilin.iif 
the palu of his eotmeieiilions and stalely goniim, Ho thus 
avoids (at least in his later works) flie vulgar reproach 
alludied to Goethe, and which might with eqmil truth lie 
.urged against, Slmkspeute, viz, that, he malum error uaiiable, 
amhdothes crime with cliarm, His lihanmters arc, Ibr the 
nmol part, embodiments of great principles and great trut h;!, 
wilier Umn tlm llcxile and multiform lepi'cismtnlions of 
Itiimaii nature, which, while idealiml into poetry, id,ill raider 
the creations of Blmlwpciiru tin living and distinct, 

loiino or Beetle itiHiiirntion, is positively wonderful, and deserves the 
iimiutest study el' alt practical writers for tlm stage. Of f||j, 
was tally aware, ' 

* Thiia Mailajiw (leEtiiiil well ohsems, “ that he lived, up,ike, and 
detains it the wicked did ant exist; and when in his works l/iotacritad 
tliem, it was with more exaggeration ami less depth tlmu if h,. t,,, 4 t 
really known l.lifin.” \ f 
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Schiller is thus, on the whole, greater as a Poet than a 
Dramatist—so, indeed, is Shaltspeare, but from entirely 
different and opposite causes; Slqjikspeare, from the exquisite 
subtlety of his imagination, which, in a Caliban, an Ariel, a *’ 
Titania, escapes the grossness, of representation; Schiller,* 
from too statuelike a rigidity and hardness; we do not see 
the veins at play beneath his marble. 

It is in the Collection of his Minor Poems that Schiller’s 
true variety is best seen—a variety not of character, but of 
thought, of sentiment, of fancy, of diction, and of metre. 

No single specimens of his poems can give any accu¬ 
rate idea of the excellence of the whole. It is the pre¬ 
dominant merit of this collection, that it conveys the most 
transparent exposition of the Poet: its contents are the con¬ 
fessions of his soul, as well as the exercises of his genius. 

For, with % a little modification; what Jean Paul said of 
Herder, may be said of Schiller,•“ that he was less a Poet 
than a Poem,”—and therefore all his poetry should be 
studied as illustrations of the Human Poem—Schiller him¬ 
self! Through the exuberant variety of his verse, is 
discernible—as an elementary and harmonious principle—a 
character singularly frank, thoughtful, elevated, and pure; 
hence, as with some great orator, favourite thoughts are often 
repeated, because the earnestness of the man desires certain 
truths to be impressed upon the memory. It is not till we have 
concluded the entire collection, that we can thoroughly 
appreciate eacli single poem,® or comprehend, in all its 
phases, the lofty nature of the Poet, Here, better than in 
all biographies, may be traced the development of a great and 
laborious mind: The exuberant lire of the First Period; the 
subdued melody of the Second, whether in joy or in doubt— 
iu sorrowful passion or the first glimpses of serene Art; the 
fulness of ripened knowledge—the calm repose of mature 
genius, which characterise the Third,—all reflect, as in a 
glass, the changes of a progressive career— the development 
of a nature striving for improvement, as a plant for the light. 

To an ordinary English reader,—mire especially through the 
medium of translation,—the different degree of merit between 

* O no boom is, indeed, often tho host commentary on—the host 
explanation of—anotlior. 
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Schiller’s Poems of the First and those of Ihe Third Period 
will not, perhaps, be very evident; partly, indeed, because 
atiiongst us, of late years,♦everything that can pervert true 
taste in poetic diction, has been elaborately and systematically 
‘done; and most of our young poets vie with each other who 
can write the most affectedly: masculine thought is dwindled 
into some hair-braulth conceit; the wording is twisted into 
some effeminate barbarism called “poetic expression;" a 
poem is not regarded as a whole, but as a string to hold 
together glittering and fantastic lines which, as in Shelley, 
only distract the reader from the comprehension of the general 
idea,—if, indeed, any general idea is to bo found lamed 
amidst the gaudy verbiage. Now, in Schiller’s riper and 
more perfect poems, there is no straining for “ poetical 
expressions”—no impertinence of line lines, episodical .to the 
main design. His notion of a poem, however brief the poem 
may he, is that of infinitely higher art than is dreamt of by 
phrase-hunting poetasters, Hu studies a poem as a whole, 
which is to contain some single thought, or imply some 
definite truth; and if, at times, obscure from terseness and 


concentration, lie rejects with disdain tlm tugs and tinsel of 
irrelevant ornament. In the earlier poems, on the contrary, 
there is often—not, indeed, affectation, but extravagance, in 
seeking after out-of-the-way ideas and hyperbolical expres¬ 
sions,—something more akin to tlm vagaries of our modern 
schools. Much of this he, indeed, corrected in bis own later 
collection of his poems; but the truces of the undassical and 


erroneous uistu man wiucn suen wicks (it language proceed, 
nmy.yet be sufficiently discovered in the Poems to “ Laura,” 
the <( Letter irom Julius to Raphael,” die. The ordinary 
characteristic, then, of Schiller’s later style in his poems, is 
the absence of verbal mannerism, and a manliness of vorsili- 
cation occasionally reminding us of Drydon, and, at times, of 
Byron f but always in sturdy contrast to that adulterated 

* Not, indeed, according to our judgment, that, in point of M, ho 
over equalled the nervous and lucid distinctness of Drydisn’s‘heroic 
who, or tlm unstudied doqnaco and atltiumt melody which distiihiish 
tho two latter cantos of “ (Milo Harold,” tlm host passages iu " Dan 
Jimn,’’ and the melodious lino of “ Manfred.” But in his later poems 
ho resembles those musters of diction in seeking verbid poetry rather in 
passages than in lines—in u avoidance of isolated prctlinuss and the 
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composition which lias, of late years, aimed at the mongrel 
eclecticism of all that is worst in Keates and Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley. ♦ 

All comparison between Goethe and Schiller would he, and 
has been, hut a futile attempt at comparing dissimilarities.** 
We shall waste no time in attempting to show where one is 
greater or the other less, Brothers they were in life—let 
them shine together in equal lustre—the immortal Dioscuri 
—twin stars! Nor shall we touch upon those theories of art 
which the mention of Schiller and Goethe calls into discus¬ 
sion amongst the metaphysical critics of their country; may 
that jargon of the “ objective ” and “ subjective)” which has 
helped to spoil rational criticism in Germany, never he im¬ 
ported into English literature, to bewilder the public with 
definitions which art never will admit: for art cannot be de¬ 
graded into a science; it cannot* he limited to the fetters of 
scientific phraseology. We cannot invent a set of school 
terms to prove, without farther discussion, that one poem is 
great because objective—another not so great because sub¬ 
jective. Beauty escapes all technical definitions; the. art of 
estimating beauty—viz. criticism —must follow the genius it 
would examine through all its capricious windings, and 
admire equally, Milton where subjective,—and where ob¬ 
jective, Shalspeare. 

There is a class of poets in which self-consciousness is 
scarcely perceptible; another in which it is pervading and 
intense. In the former class, Shalrepearc and Homer tower 
pre-eminent; in the latter, we recognise Dante and Milton— 
Schiller, Byron, and Burns. • 

To the last two, Schiller, in some attributes of his genius, 
bears a greater resemblanqef than perhaps to any of his own 

jingle of rhetorical expression. Goethe says well of Sclrillor’s style,— 
“that it is best whore he does not philosophise;” where he does, 
indeed, lie falls into almost the worst fault a poet's style can have— 
obscurity. A poet should always suppose his audience to be a multi¬ 
tude—a peoplo; and obscurity is as inappropriate in him as in an 
orator on the hustings. 

* Goethe himself is reported to have slid: “The Germans are great 
fools to quarrel which should talco the prior ran|, Schiller or myself— 
they ought only to be too happy that they have us both." 

t Goethe himself lias remarked the similarity in some points between 
Byron and Schiller. 
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countrymen; resembling them in the haunting sense of indi¬ 
viduality—in the power of blending interest for the poet with 
delight at the poem—in th^ subordination of sentiment to 
* feeling—in the embodiment of what is peculiar in forms the 
most widely popularresembling them in these points 
differing from them no less widely in others, according as the 
different modifications of life, habits, education, heart, and 
conscience, differ in the noble Englishman, the student Ger¬ 
man, the peasant Scotchman. But to all three there is this 
characteristic of a common tribe—their poetry expresses them¬ 
selves. To borrow the idea of Schiller himself, they seek 
truth in the heart within—others in the world without,—by 
each order of inquirer can truth equally be found: Or, to 
avail ourselves again of Schiller’s accurate and noble dis¬ 
tinctions, whether light breaks into the variety of colours in 
which its individuality is lost, or unites the colours into a 
single shimmer, it is still tin? light which vivifies and illumes 
the world. 

Our illustrious critic, who lias done so much not only lu 
familiarise our public with the masterpieces of Germany, hut 
(whatever may be the differences of taste as to the style he 
assumes), to elevate the moral feeling with which literary 
works should be regarded, and dethrone the popular error— 
that the end of art is to please, quotes, with some approval, a 
pert phrase: “that readers till their twenty-fifth year usually 
prefer Schiller; after their twenty-fifth year, Goethe."* If 
Herder and Novalis are right in their belief, that the true 
elements of wisdom and poetry are found freshest and purest 
in thfi young, this is no disparagement to Schiller. It is, 
certainly, only in proportion as the glow for all that is noble 
in thought and heroic in character fades from the weaker order 
of mind, amidst the cavils, disgusts and scepticism of Infer 
life, that the halo around the genius of Schiller, which is hut 
a reflection of all that is noble and heroic, wanes also into 
feebler lustre. For the stronger nature which still, “feels us 
the enthusiast, while it learns to see as the world-wise,” f . . 
there is no conceivable ratal why Schiller should charm less 
in maturity than youth,.. Goethe may please a reader more, 

* Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies,” vol iii. p. G5. 

t Seo Schiller: “Bightmid Vmmtli," vol, i. p. 80. 
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iii proportion as his mind can embrace a vriilur circumference 
in life. But, unless liis raiml loses in elevation whut .it gains 
in expansion, his eye will ntill'iurn with as fond n worship 
to the lofty star, which is tint less holy than the Min-light, 
though it loss fills the atmosphere immediately around 11 S, 
The great weight attached so deservedly to the opinion of Mr, 
Carlyle, constrains us also, though with profound deference, 
to dispute an opinion which, while it seems rashly hazarded, 
tends, in our judgment, seriously to lower the standard to 
which our critic himself lius so nobly sought to exalt; the 
popular judgment on works of art, “ Humour,” says Mr, 
Carlyle, “has justly been regarded as the finest perfection of 
poetic genius. Ho who wants it, lie his other gifts wind they 
may, has only half a mind, , , , Now, among all writers of 
any real poetic genius, we cannot, recollect one who, in this 
respect, exhibits such total deficiency as Schiller.” * 

Hirst, with regard to the general proposition, wo deny 
altogether that Humour can justly he regarded “as llm finest 
perfection of poetic genius,”. , Mr, Carlyle, us Ihn vindicator 
of Goethe, in whom the faculty of humour was profusely 
developed, and as himself a humourist of very high and 
spiritual order, rather injures than promotes Ids cause, by 
placing it on grounds so exaggerated. We know of no poet, 

not even Shakepcarc,.nay, not even Aristophanes,--"hi 

whom humour can be justly regarded as the fmd jtrjtrtm. 
And the greatest poets in general have certainly been little 
distinguished for their humour. Small trace, indeed, of it k 
to he found in the author of the “ Iliad,” or the later Homer 
of the “ Odyssey,” W« conclude that Mr. Carlyle will md 
ask us to accept ns genuinely Homeric, tlm lmi'lesijue once 
attributed to Homer; though even in that case lie, could 
scarcely there find the finest perfection of Homer’s poetic 
genius! Milton’s “elephantine” struggles after humour do 
not seem to uh, as Mr. Carlyle indeed almost allows, to 
establish any case for his proposition. But Milton is not a 
solitary exception; for neither in Virgil, nor in Lucretius, 
nor in Dante, nor in Tasso, nor in Spenser, can. we find that 
u humour was the finest perfection !”\Jn kief, wo should 


* Carlyle’s “ Miscellanies," vul. iii. p, 47, 
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go almost even to the opposite extreme, and nay, that with 
' the greatest poets of every land have 

hmmu U H w y , il Tf° ^ thL in that of 

nii d i/ • t0 Hiiy tIiat % “ W but half a 

“ that'the Imir m i t |! !lV If 0 ™ lmwt tllink With Hesiod, 
tJMt In half is better ll.au the whole'"-the whole of id 

ii'snr *° fc e “ ml mtoibnppli* 

1 ?., "l 1 ’ 1 , 111,1 11,11 ml " h F in humour; that wnsiricom- 
patible with his peculiar loftiness, mid his disposition, m 

Hut w think first, that though he did not inditko hi' 

« S "iV lkt till’d in evident, not only m 

v, • i« ^ ,mt i,; t,lu “ Poetical Epistle from w 

iAkuied Muu to another,” ami in some of his “Epigraiiw ” to 

n'V t t 1 ' 1 T 0f 1111,1 Admirable 

iCS ml"P ‘ 1,0 * m ih iitk ,,f " 

, wt . , 1 ! 1U 1,ll ' ll: '; it( ')' rad secondly, that whether or not 

in St! 1 If ’ !f P ‘ (:!|ll ' lyk '’ H lu, ’ ,ur 'iy must be surely 
. . " 1,111111,1 no other writer of real poetic 

gemus, Ill Whom there is “finch total deficiency. 3 ' A .light 

01 ) vmi1,1 ^ l*fa« liim a tolerably hum and 

dlimtrious cntalogun-a few mimes in which we have already 
ventured to suggest to him. We do not dispute, Mw U J 
lou or the merit o Humour, hut how many of the.,ld “ Kb's ‘ 
™ n,d k ,l,!lI,rom!i1 v tk « S v»iutiramr y d,«,t.riij' 

imt Unit Mr. Carlyle himself truly calls, «tlm i mnii of 
kn tilings, »the finest perfection of poetic gmiiw J Let us 

tR® Vitli ° Ut JlUlKmti " g tlmt M only 

We now leave this volume to its fate: We shall regret 
oi other reasons limn those more purely selfish, if it j Jlnn „ ( 

S" t,J jvliich Poetry law become preverhii lly mS • 
o , in* 131 Urn Life of Schiller, llm .student may gate ildii 
1 ,l:l, ' fl111,1 ti«» virtue of manly pisweranre-of 
the necessity „f umthmed sidf-cullivalioniuf the alliance 
between l a „ ur and honesty and JfaZ 

80 m 11,3 1031,13 *» that which no ilkdeimy in 'the 

it 
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translator can prevent from being living and distinct; a great 
and forcible intellect ever appealing to the best feelings— 
ever exalting those whom it'aildresses—ever intent upon 
strengthening man in his struggles with his destiny, and 
uniting with a golden chain the outer world and the inner to 
the Celestial Throne, The beauty of diction, the harmony of 
cadence, may escape the translator. But .Schiller’s poetry is 
less in form than in substance—less in subtle. elegance of 
words than in robust healthfulness of thought, which, like 
man himself, will bear transplanting to every clime, The 
vocation of his Muse is a Religions Mission j aim loses not 
her spiritual prerogative, though shorn of her stately pageantry, 
and despoiled of her festive robes. Her power to enliven 
and to enlighten, to purify and to raise, depends not on the 
splendour of her appearance, but on the truths that she 
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THE DIVES, A BALLAD. 

SpiliS 

“Oh, where is the knight or the squire no hold 
As to (live to the howling diarybdis below j_ 

1 cast m the whirlpool a goblet of geld 
And o’er it already tho dark waters flow ; 

moeycr to ino my the goblet bring, 

Shall have for his guerdon that gift of his king," 

Ho spoke, and % eup from the terrible steep, 

That, rugged and hoary, hung over the verge 
„ , ™. an '^ measureless world of the deep 

(( : Sw fJ ^ madden’d the ’surge, 

And where is the diver so stout to go~» 

I ude ye ugmu—to the deep below 
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And tlios knights and the squires that gather’d around, 
Stood silent—and.fix’d on the ocean llieir eyes; 

They look’d on the dismal and savage, Profound, 

And the peril chill’d hade every thought of the prize, 
And thrice spoke the monarch—“ The cup to win, 

Is there never a wight who will venture inf” 

And all as before hoard in silence the king— 

Till a youth with an aspect imfearing hut gentle, 

’Mid the tremulous squiiw—slept, out from the ring, 
Unbuckling his girdle, and dolling his mantle; 

And the murmuring crowd as they parted asunder, 

On the stately hoy cast their looks of wonder. 

As he strode to the marge of the summit, and gave 
Ony glance on the gulf of that merciless main; 

Lo! the wave that for ever devours the wave, 

Casts roaringly up the chary ltd is again; 

And, as with the swell of the far tlmmler-boimi, 

Hushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom, 

And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars,'"' 

As. when fire is with water commix’d and contending, 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-sonm, 

And Hood upon flood hurries on, never ending. 

And it never will rest, nor from travail he free, 

Like a sea that is labouring the birth of a sea. 

Yet, at length, comes a lull o’er the mighty eonnmrlion, 

As the whirlpool sucks into black smoothness the swell 
Of the white-foaming breakers—and cleaves thro’ the ocean 
A path that seems winding in darkness to hell, 

* 11 find a wallet, and siodet, and Imuiset, mid skill,” &c. 
Goetlie won particularly struck with the truthfulness of these lines, of 
which his personal observation at the Falls of the ltliinu enabled him 
to judge. Schiller modestly owns iiisadiligations to limner's descrip¬ 
tion of Clinrybdis, Odyss, 1,12, Thu property of tlm higher order of 
imagination to reflect truth, though not familiar to experience, is 
singularly illustrated in this description, Schiller lmd never scon oven 
a Waterfall, 
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Hound and round wind’d the waves-deep and deeper still 
driven, 

Like a gorge thro’ the mountainous main thunder-riven! 

i 

The youth gave his trust to his Maker! Before 
That path through the riven abyss closed again— 

Huik! a shriek from the crowd rang aloft from the shore, 
And, behold! he is whirl’d in the grasp of the main ! 
And o’er him the breakers mysteriously roll’d, 

And the giant-mouth closed on the swimmer so bold. 

O’er the surface grim silence lay dark; hut the crowd 
i Heard the wail from the deep murmur hollow and fell; 
They hearken and shudder, lamenting aloud— 

“ Gallant youth—noble heart—farc-thoe-woll, fare-tliec- 
well!” 

More hollow and more wails the deep on the ear— 

More dread and more dread grows suspense iu its fear. 

If thou shouldst in those waters thy diadem fling, 

Anil cry, “Who may find it shall win it and wear; ” 
God wot, though the prize, were the crown of a king— 

A crown at such hazard were valued too dear. 

For never shall lips of the living reveal 
What the deeps that howl yonder in terror conceal. 

Oh, many a hark, to that breast grappled fast, 

Has gone down to the fearful and fathomless grave; 
Again, crash’d together the keel and the mast, 

To he seen, toss’d aloft in the glee of the wave.— 

Like the growth of a storm ever louder and clearer, 

Grows the roar of the gulf rising nearer and nearer. 

And it hubbies and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 

As when fire is with water commix’d and contending; 
And the spray of its wrath to the welkin up-soars, 

And flood upon flood hurries on, never ending; 

And ns with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 

Hushes roaringly forth from the heart of the gloom. 
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And, lo! from the heart of that far-floating gloom,* 
What gleams on the darkness so swanlike and white? 
Lo! an arm and a neck, glancing up from the tomb !— 
They battle—the Man’s with the Element’s might. 

It is he—it is he! in his left hand behold, 

As a sign—as a joy I—shines the goblet of gold! 

And he breathed deep, and he breathed long, 

And he greeted the heavenly delight of the day, 

They gaze on each other—they shout, as they throng— 

“ He lives—lo the ocean lias render’d its prey! 

And safe from the whirlpool and free from the grave, 
Comes back to the daylight the soul of the brave! ” 

And lie comes, with the crowd in their clamour and gl.ee, 
And the goblet his daring lias won from the water, 

He lifts,to the king as lie sink’s on his knee;— 

And the king from her maidens has beckon’d his 
daughter— 

She pours to the boy the bright wine which they bring, 
And thus spake the Diver—“Long life to the king! 

“ Happy they whom the rose-hues of daylight rejoice, 

The air and the sky that to mortals are given! 

May the horror below never more find a voice— 

Nor Man stretch too far the wide mercy of Heaven! 
Never more—never more may he lift from the sight 
The veil which is woven with Terror and Night! 

“ Quick-brightening like lightning—it tore me along,’ 
Down, down, till the gush of a torrent, at play 
In the rocks of its wilderness, caught me—and strong 
As the wings of an eagle, it whirl’d mo away. 

Vain, vain was my struggle—the circle had won me, 
Bound and round in its dance, the wild element spun me. 

“And I call’d on my God, and my God heard my prayer, 
In the strength of my need, in the gasp of my breath- 

'* The same rhyme as the preceding line in the original. 
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And stow’d me a crag that rose up from the lair, 

And I clung to it, nimbly-and baffled the death ! 
And, safe in the perils around me, behold 
On the spikes of the coral ?he goblet of gold, 

“Below, at the foot of (hat precipice drear, 

Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless Obscure 1 
A silence of Horror that slept on the ear, 
i TJmt tk cy« more appall’d might, the Horror endure ! 
Salamander—snake—dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep—coil’d about the grim jaws of their Hell. 

Daik-ciawl d glided dark the unspeakable, swarms, 

Clump d together in masses, misshapen and vast__ 

Here clung and here bristled the fushionless forms— 

Here the dark-moving bulk of the Hammer-iish pass’d— 
And with teeth grinning ujhitc, mid it menacing fflotion, 
"Went the terrible Shark—the Ilyama of Ocean, 

“There I hung, and the awe gather’d icily o’er me, 

^ So far fiom the earth, where man’s help there was none! 

The One Human filing, with the Goldins before me_. 

Alone—in a lononess so ghastly— amine ! 
l'ttthom-deep Irom man’s eye in the speechless profound, 
Viith the death of the Main and the Monsters around, 

Methought, ns I gazed through the darkness, that now 
Ii' saw—the dread hundred-limbed creature—its prey! 
.And,darted 0 God! from the far llaming-bough 
Of the coral, I swept on the horrible way; 

And it seized me, the wave with its wrath and its roar 
It seized me to save—King, the danger is o’er I ” 

£ azccl tlK! lllimim; I | ) a, id marvell’d; quoth he, 
Bold Diver, the goblet I promised is thine, 

, P1 .. * r -dnkt , 0 (!h’Rlierau, ,, &c. 

lho It m the original Turn been greatly admired. Tlio poet thus 

St 1 ' llU fabUklS 1,lkll W««tor, the Z 
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Ancl tliis ring will I giro, a fresh guerdon to thee, 

Never jewels more precious shone up from the mine; 
If thou ’It bring me fresh tidiygs, and venture again, 

To say what lies hid in the wiemost main ? ” 

Then outspake the daughter in tender emotion: 

“ Ah! father, my father, what more can there rest} 
Enough of tins sport with the pitiless ocean— 

He has served thee as none would, thyself hast confest. 
If nothing can slake thy wild thirst of clesiru f 
Let thy knights put to shame the exploit of the stjuire! ” 


The king seised the goblet—he swung it on high, 

And whirling, it fell iu the roar of the tide: 

“ But bring hack that goblet again to my eye, 

And I’ll hold thee, the dearest that rides by my side j 


And thkie arms shall embrace, as thy bride, I decree, 
The maiden whose pity now pleadeth for tliee.” 


In his heart, as he listen'd, there leapt the wild joy— 

And the hope and the love through his eyes spoke in fire, 
On that bloom, on that blush, gazed delighted the boy 5. 

The maiden—she faints at the feet of her sire! 

Here the guerdon divine, there the danger beneath; 

He resolves I To the strife with the life and the death 1 


They hear the loud surges sweep back in their swell, 
Their coming the thunder-sound heralds along I 
Fond eyes * yet are tracking the spot where he fell: 

They come, the wild waters, iu tumult and throng, 
Boaring up to the cliff—roaring back, as before, 

But no wave ever brings the lost youth to the shore. 


This Ballad is flic first composed by (Schiller, if wo oxcepfc bis early 
and ruder lay of “ Count Eberhnrd, tbo Qunrrelbr,” which really, 
however, bus more of the true old ballad spirit about it than those 
grand and artistic tales elaborated by his riper genius and belonging to 
a school of poetry, to which the ancient Ballad singer certainly never 
protended to aspire, . , Tlio old Ballad is Jbut a simple narrative. 


Yiz,: the King’s Daughter. Mmeister, Sup. it. 301. 
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- without tiny symbolical or interior inclining., , lint iu most of tlio 
performances to which Schiller 1ms given tbo name of Bulbul, :i eertain 
purpose, not to euy philosophy, in eoiieoplion, ohiviitc/i tlio .Numilivo 
into Drunmtic dignity. . . . UiVhlly, for ire,fence, 1ms “The 1 liver” 
* boon willed a LyricafTragoily in two .Acte—the lirat net muling with 
slho disappearance of tlio lu ce amidst the whirlpool; ami the eoiiccp- 
lion of the contest of Mini's will with physical Nature, . , . together 
with tlio darkly hinted moral, not )o el retch too far tlio mercy of 
Heaven, . . . belong in themselves to tlio design timi (ho ethics of 
Tragedy, 

There is imollier peculiarity in tlio art which tichilter employs upon 
Ilia narrative pons,—Though Im usually tailors id once on the interest; 
of Ida story, ami adopts, ter t bo most part, the simple itiul level stvlo of 
recital, lie .selects asubject admittingimlurullyof soiuustriking picture, 
upon which Im lavishes ibuw resources uf iteseripthm that are onlv at 
tlio command of n great poet; . . , thin elevating the ancient biiiliul 
not only into something of tlio Drama, liyiioiieepii.ui, Imt into •some¬ 
thing of tlm .Epic by execution,---Tim reader will recognise this peon, 
liurliy in the description of dm Cliavyloliii uml the Aliyas iu the itallad 
im him just eoiiehuiiiil-iu that of the Hiorm in “ How unit I,cornier " 
y-of tlio Forgo and the riithnlie Ritual in " Eridoliii "~»f the I'lirhs 
■ in tlio “('nines of lliycits,” Ale. ., , Wo have the moro drawn the 
rcader'n notion to these ili tiintimii lielwoeu tlm simple huliml of tim 
undent minstrel,t, ami the artistiea! iiiirrativc.i of Kehiller-lieoiiUHii it 
seems to us, that mir English critics are too much inclined to tmusidor 
thatmoilorti llallinl.wfilingfiiiiiccedfi or fails in proportion asitsoizea 
merely tin) spirit of tlm alieient. , , , Hut this ivoiibi Imt lower genius 
to nil exercise of the same imitative ingenuity which a schoril-boy or it 
college prizeiimn displays upon Latin Lyrics . , , in which Ihemeiifc 
consists in tlm avoidance of originality. Tlm flreat Poet emuiot ho 
content with only imitating tcliat ho studies : And lm wiccecdH really 
in proportion nut to his fidelity hut his innovations . . . that in, in 
proportion as Im improves upon what serves him as a model, 

In tlm bulled of “ The Diver," Schiller md only nought the simple 

hut the Kiililimo.—According to his own just lliemy.“Tlm main 

Ingi’cdicnt of Terror in tlm Unknown." He Imre seeks lo uecoiiiplitdi 
ns a phet what lie lietere perceived an u critic. , , , Am! certainly the 
picture of his lonely Diver uinidst tlm horrors of the Aliyas, dwells 
upon llm memory amongst tlm suhlimest conceptions of modern Poetry. 
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THE GLOVE, A TALE. 

[The original of this well-known sixty is in St. Poix— [JEmij w 
l’arh ): ditto the roijjn of Francis I.] 

Before his lion-court, 

To see the griosly sport, 

Sate the king; 

Beside him group’d his princely peers, 

And danws aloft, in circling tiers, 

Wreath’d round their blooming ring. 

King Francis, where he sate, 

Bftised a finger—yawn’d the gate, 

And, slow from his repose, 

A lion goes! 

Dumbly he gazed around 
* 1*110 foe-cueircled ground; 

And, with a lazy gape, 

He stretch’d his lordly shape, 

And shook his careless mane, 

And—laid him down again I 

A finger raised the king— 

And nimbly have the guard 
A second gate unbarrM; 

Forth, with a rushing spring, 

A tiger sprung! 

Wildly the wild one yell’d 

When the lion he beheld; , 

And, bristling at the look, 

With his tail liis sides lie siroolc, 

And roll’d liis rabid tongue; 

In many a waTy ring 
He swept round the forest king, 

With a fell and rattling sound 
And laid him on the ground, 

Grommclling! * 

The king raised his finger; them * 

Leap’d two leopards from the den 
With a bound; 


mus m mum of mam. m 

And boldly bounded they 

Where the crouching tiger lay 
■l enable! 

And he griped the Lasts in his deadly held; 

K tT l r )m . Ce grappled ami roll’d; 

Rose the lion with a mar I 

And stood, the strife before; 

Aud the wild-cats on the spot, 

From the blood-thirst, wroth and hot. 

. * Halted still! ’ 

How from the balcony above 

A snowy hand let Ml a glove •- 
Midway between the beasts of orey, 

Lion and tiger; there it lay, 

The winsome lady’s glove! 

Fair Oimigonde said, Vitli a lip of scorn, 

Wo™ 6 P EL ^ (iES —“E the love you have sworn 

Were as gallant and leal ns you boast it to he, 

1 might ask you to bring hack that glove to me! ’’ 

The knight loft the place where the lady sate; 

The knight lie has pass’d thro’ the fearful gate; 
ihe lion and tiger he stoop’d above, 

And his fingers have closed on the lady’s glove! 

All shuddering aud stunn’d, they beheld him there— 
The noble knights and the ladies fair; 

' 'But loud was the joy and the praise the while 
He borebaolc the glove with his trampiil smile 1 

With a tender look in her softening eyes, 

That promised reward to liis wannest sighs, 

Fair’ Ounigonde rose her knight to grace” 

He toss’d the glove in the lady’s face I 
“ Hay, spare me the guerdon,"at least,” quoth he; 

And he left % ever that fair ladye! 
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[In this Itoauiiful ballad, Schiller is but little indebted to the true 
Legend of Toggonlmrg, wliieli in nevertheless well adapted to Nam- 
tiro Poetry. Ida, wife of Hairy Count of Toggunlmig, was suspected 
by her husband of a guilty attachment to one of his vassals, and ordered 
to be thrown from a high wall. Her life, however, was miraculously 
saved; she lived for sonui time as a female hermit in tin?neighbouring 
forest, till she wfM at length discovered, and her innoceneo recognised, 
Sho refused to live again with the Lord whoso jealousy had wronged 
her, retired to a convent, and was acknowledged ns a saint after her 
death. This legend, if abandoned by Schiller, 1ms found a l.lernntn 
Toot not unworthy of its simple beauty and pathos. Schiller has 
rather founded his poem, which Kullieiently tolls its.own title, upon a 
Tyrolese Legend, sunilur to the one that yet consecrate Itoliiudscck 
and Nonncmviirth on the Rhino. iTolfnioister implies that, unlike 
«The Diver, and some other of. Schfllor's Ihillails, “ The Knight of 
Toggenhiug” dispenses with all intellectual and typical meaning, 
draws its poetry from feeling, and lias no other purpose than that of 
moving the heart. Still upon Pooling itself arc founded those ideal 
truths which nutko up tho true philosophy of a Rout. In these few 
stanzas am represented tho poetical chivalry of tm age—the contest 
between the earthly passion and the religious devotion, which con¬ 
stantly agitated human life in the era of tho Crusades. How much of 
deep thought has boon employed to arouse tho feelings—'what intiimito 
conviction of the moral of tho middle ages, in tho picture of tho 
Knight looking up to the convent- of the . Nun bowing calmly to tho 
vale I] 

“ Knkot, a sister’s ipiiet love 
Gives my heart to tliec! 

Ask me not for other love, ' 

Per it pnincth me! 

Calmly eould’st thou greet me now, 

Calmly from me go; 

Calmly ever,—why dost thou 
Weep in silence, so?" 

Sadly—(not a word k said!) -- 
To the heart site wrung, • 

Smlly clasp’d lie mice the nutiii, ■-» 

On lii» steed lie sprung! 
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“Tip, my men of Swfeerliuid ! ” 

Up awake the brave! 
hovlli tiny go—lhe Hed-Orais band, 

To the SuviuiVh grave! 

High your deeds, anil great your fame, 
Heroes of the tonih! 

Glancing through the carnage mime 
Many a dauntless plume. 

Terror of the Moorish foe, 

Toggeiilmrg, thou art! 

Hut thy heart is heavy! Oil, 

Heavy is thy heart I 

Heavy was the load Lis breast; 

For a twelvemonth bore: 

Never can his trouble rest I • 

And lie left ific shore, 

Lo! a ship on Joppa’s strand, 

Breeze and billow fair, 

On to that beloved land, 

Where she breathes the air! 

Knocking at her castle-gate 
Was the pilgrim heard j 
Woe the answer from the grate ! 

Woe the thunder-word! 

,f Sim thou soekest lives—a Nun! 

To the world she died ! 

When, with yester-moming’s sun, 
Heaven received a Bride !" 

From that day, Ids father’s hull 
Ne’er his home may lie; 

Helm, and hauberk, steed and all, 
Evermore left he! 

Whom his iiastle-erowiikl height 
Frowns the valley down, 

Dwells unknown tho liermit-kniglit, 
lu a sackcloth gown, 
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Rude the hut lie kiilt him there, 
Where his eyes may view 
Wall mul cloister glisten fair 
Dusky lindens, Hirough.* 

There, when dawn was in the skies, 
Till the eve-star shone, , 

Bate ho with mute wistful eyes, 

Bute he there—alone! 




Looking to the cloister, still, 
Looking forth ufnr, 

Looking to her lattice—till 
Clink’d the liitlice-har. 

Till—a passing glimpse allow'd— 
Paused her image pale, 
f Calm and angel-mild, mul bow'd 
Meekly tow’rds the vale. 

Then the watch of day was o’er, 
Then, consoled awhile, 

Down lm lay, to greet once more, 
Morning's early smile. 

Days and years are gone, and still 
Looks he forth afar, 
Uncomplaining, hoping—till 
Clinks tlw lattice-bar: 

Till,—a passing glimpse allow'd,- 
Paused her image pule, 
i Calm, and angel-wild, ami bow’d 
Meekly tow’rds the vale, 
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So, upon that lonely spot, 

Bate he, dead at last, 

With the look w^icro life was not 
Tow’rds the casfiment cast! 





[This pin and the two that immediately follow, appear to ham 
marridf 1 ^ by Ch(irlotto vou Len S (jfol,1 > whom Schiller afterwards 


I. 

I BED her still, with many a fair one nigh, 

_ Of every lair the stateliest slmpe appear; ' 

Like a lone sun she shout) upon ray eye— 

I stood afar, and durst not venture near. 

Seized, as her presence brighten’d round me, by 
The trembling passion of voluptuous fear, 

Yet, swift, as borne upon some hurrying wing, 
Thu impulse snatch’d me, and I struck the string! 


ii. 

What then I felt—what sung—my memory hence 
From that wild moment would in vain invoke— 
It was the life of some discover’d sense 
That in the heart's divine emotion spoke; 

Long years imprison’d, and escaping thence 
From every chain, the Bonn enchanted broke, 
And found a music in its own deep core, 

Its holiest, deepest deep, ungtiess’d before. 


* In tills description (though to the best of our recollection it 1ms 
escaped the vigilance of his many comnuoitiiturs) Miller evidently hag 
ills oyo and his mind upon tho scene of Ids early childhood at Lurch, a 
scene to which in later Jifo lie was fondly attached, 

The village of Lorck lies at tho foot oi a hij) crowned with a convent, 
before tko walls of which springs an old linden or lime tree, Tho 
ruined castle of llolienstaufon is in the immediate neighbourhood. ft* 
tho preliminary llingrnpliy, 


in. 

Like melody long hush’d, and lost in space, 

Hack to its home the breathing spirit came: 

I look’d, and saw upon that angel face 
The iiiir love circled with the modest shame \ 

I heard (and heaven descended on the place) 
Low-whisper'd words a cliurmlid truth proclaim— 


i 
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Save in tliy choral hymns, 0 spirikhore, 

Ne’er may'I hear such thrilling sweetness more! 


if l laww the worth within the heart which sighs, 

Yet shuns, the modest sorrow to declare; 

And what rude Fortune niggardly denies, 

Love to the noble can with love repair. 

The lowly have the birthright of the slcias; 

Love only culls the flower that love should wear; 
And ne’er in vain for love’s rich gifts shall yearn 
The heart that feels their wealth—and can return I”* 


THE ASSIGNATION. 

rNom-In SoMllor the eight long linos that conclude each stanza 
of this charming love-poem, instead of rhyming alternately as in the 
translation, chime somewhat to the tune of Byron’s Don Jmn -six 
lines rhyming with eaoh other, and the two last forming a separate 
couplet. In other respects the translation, it is hoped, is sufficiently 
close and literal,] 

I. 

Heab I the creaking gate unclose? 

The gleaming latch uplifted ? 

No—’twas the wind that, whirring, rose, 

Amidst the poplars drifted! ■ 

■ Adorn thyself, thou green leaf-howering roof, 

Destined the Bright One’s presenoo to receive, 

For her, a shadowy palace-hall aloof 
With holy Night, thy houghs familiar v r eave. 

And ye sweet flatteries of the delicate air, 

Awake and sport her rosy check around, 

When their light weight the Render feet shall bear, 

When Beauty comes to Passion's,trysting-ground, 

* This is the only one of Schiller’s poems that reminds us of the 
Italian poets.—It has in it something of tlio sweet mannerism of 
Petrarch. 
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Hush! what amidst the copses crept— 

So swiftly by me now ? I 
■\ No—’twas the startled bird flint swept 
The light leaves of the bough! 

Day, quench thy torch I come, ghost-like, from on high, 
With thy loved Silence, come, thou haunting Eve. 
Broaden below thy web of purple dye, 

Which lulled houghs mysterious round us weave, 
lor loves delight, enduring listeners iioiie, 

The froward witness of the light will flee j 
Hesper alone, the rosy Silent One, 

Down-glancing may our sweet Familiar be! 


What murmur in the distance spoke, 

. And like a whisper died 1 
No!—’twas the swan that gently broke 

In rings the silvettide! 

Soft to my ear there comes a music-flow; 

In gleesome murmur glides the waterfall ; 

To Zephyr’s kiss the flowers are bending low; 

_ Thr °ugh We goes joy, exchanging joy with all. 
tempt to the touch the grapes—the blushing fruit,* 
Voluptuous swelling from the leaves that hide; 
And, drinking fever from my cheek, the mute 
Air sleeps all liquid in the Odour-Tide! 

TT IV. 

Hark! through the alley hear I now 
A footfall 1 Comes the maiden \ 

No,—’twas the fruit slid from the bough, 

With its own richness laden! 

Day s lustrous eyes grow heavy in sweet death, 

And pale and paler wane his jocund hues, 

The flowers too gentle for his glowing breath, 

Ope their frank beauty to the twilight dews, 

* The Peach. 

I 2 
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The bright face of the moon is still and lone, 

Melts in vast masses the wil'd silently; 

Slides from each charm the /lowly loosening zone; 
And round all beauty, veilless, roves the eye. 


v. 

What yonder seems to glimmer? 

Her white robe’s glancing lines ?— 

No,—twos the column’s shimmer 
Athwart the darksome yews! 

0, longing heart, no more dclight-upbuoy’d 

Let the sweet aiiy imago thee befool! 

The arms that would embrace her clasp the void: 

This feverish breast no phantom-bliss can cool. 
0, witft her here, the lm, the Inring one! 

Let hut my hand hr hand, the tender, foul— 
Tire very shadow of her robe alone !— 

So into life the idle dream shall steal I 

•* 

As glide from heaven, when least we ween, 

The rosy hours of bliss, 

All gently came the maid, unseen 
He waked beneath her kiss 1 



And not a word by her was spoken; 

For many a listener’s ear was by, 

But sweetly was the silence broken, 

For eye could well interpret eye. 

Soft to thy hush’d pavilion stealing, 

Thou fair, far-spreading Bceeli, I glide, 
Thy favouring veil our forms concealing, 
And all the garish world denied. 
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From far, with dull, unquiet clamour, 
Labours the vex’d and busy day, 

And, through the hum, the sullen hammer 
Comes heaving dom; its heavy way. 
Thus man pursues his weary calling, 

■ And wrings the hard life from the sky, 
While happiness unseen is falling 
Down from God’s bosom silently, 

0, aU unheard ho still the lonely 
Delights in our true love embrac’d. 

The hearts that never loved can only 
Disturb the well they slum to taste. 

The world hut searches to destroy her, 

The Bliss conceal’d from vulgar eyes— 
In secret seize, in stealth enjoy her, 

Ere watchful Envy, can surprise. 

Soft, upon tiptoe, comes she greeting, 

Thro’ silent night she loves to stray, 

A nymph, that fades to air, if meeting 
One gaze her mysteries to betray. 

Roll round us, roll, thou softest river,* 

Thy broad’ning stream, a harrier given, 
And guard with threat’ning waves for ever 
This ono last Heritage of Heaven 1 


TO EMMA. 

i. 

Amidst the cloud-grey deeps afar 
The Bliss departed lies; 

How linger on one lonely star 
The loving wistful eyes! 

Alas—a star in truth—the light 
Shines hut a signal of the night! 

* Probably the river Saalo, on tho banks of which Schiller was ac» 
cnutomud to moot his Charlotte, 
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ii, 

If lock’d within the icy chill 
Of the long sleep, thou wert— 

My faithful grief could^find thee still 
A life within my heart 
But, oh, the worse despair to sec 
Thee live to earth, and die to me! 

hi, 

Can those sweet longing hopes, which make 
Love’s essence, thus decay 1 
Can that he love which doth forsake 1— 

That love—which fades away 1 
That earthly gifts are brief, I knew— 

Is that all heaven-horn mortal too ? 

• - 

THE POET TO HIS EMENDS. 

(WRITTEN AT WEIMAll,) 

I. 

Friends, fairer times have heen 

(Who can deny?) than we ourselves have seen j 

And an old race of more majestic worth. 

Were History silent on the Past, in sootli, 

A thousand stones would witness of the truth 
Which men disbury from the womb of earth, 

But yet that race, if more endowed than ours . 

Is past!—no joy to death can glory give; 

But we—we are—to us the breathing hours, 

They have the best—who live 1 

ii. 

Suns are of happier ray 

Than where, not ill, we while our life away, 

If the far-wandering travcllerapeaks aright j 
But much which Nature hath to «s denied 
Hath not kind Art, the genial friend, supplied, 
|jhd opr hearts warm’d bcneatJr her mother-light! 
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Tho’ native not beneath our winters keen, 

Or bays or myrtle—for our mountain shrines 
And hardy brows, their lusty garlands green 
Weave the thick-clusteijiig vines, 

* 

III. 

Well may proud hearts take pleasure 

Where change four worlds their intermingled treasure, 

And Trade’s great pomp tho wanderer may behold, 

Where, on rich Thames, a thousand sails unfurl'd 
Or seek or leave the market of the world— 

And throned in splendour sits the Earth-god,— gold, 

But never, in tho mire of troubled streams, 

Swcll’d by wild torrents from tho mountain’s breast, 
But on the still wave’s mirror, the soft beams 
Of happy sunshine rest,® 

4 

* 

IV, 

Prouder and more elate 

Tlmn we o’ the North, beside the Angel’s Gato,f 
The beggar basking views eternal Rome! 

Round to lus gaze bright-swarming beauties given, 

And, holy in the heaven, a second heaven, 

The world’s large wonder, hangs St, Peter’s Dome. 

But Rome iu all her glory is a grave, 

The Past, that ghost of power, alone is hers, 

Skew’d by tho green Hours, where the young leaves wave 
Breathes all the life that stirs, 

<h ' 

v. 

Elsewhere arc nobler things 

Than to our souls our scant existence brings: 

The Nrn beneath the sun hath never been, 

* Thoso lines afford ono of tho many instances of tho peculiar 
tenacity with which Schiller retained certain favourite ideas, At tho 
ago of seventeen ho had said, rt Not on the stormy soa, hut on tho calm 
and glassy stream, does-tho sun reflect itself.”—yoo Mmeistor, Part 
iv., p. 39. 

t St. Peter’s Church, 
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Yet still the greatness of each elder age 
We see—the conscious phantoms of the stage— 
is the world finds its symbol on the scene.* 

Life but repeats itself, all stale and worn j 
Sweet Phantasy alone is young for ever; 

What ne’er and nowhere on the earth was bornf 
Alone grows aged never. 


EVENING. 

(from a picture.) 

Sink, shilling god—tired Nature,halts; and parch’d 
Earth needs the dews; adown the welkin arch’d 
Falter thy languid steeds j— 

Sink in thy ocean halls! 

Who beckons from the crystal waves unto thee? 

Inows not thy heart the smiles of love that woo thee? 
Quicken the homeward steeds! 

The silver Thetis calls I 

Swift to her arms ho springs, and, with the bridle 
Young Eros toys—t}ie gladdening steeds (as idle 
The guideless chariot rests) 

The cool wave Lend above; , 

And Night, with gentle step and melancholy, 

Breathes low through heaven; with her comes Love the holy— 
Phcebus the lover rests,— 

Bo all life, rest and love! 

* The signification of these lines in tlio original has boon disputed— 
we accept Holfmeistor’s interpretation—Part vi,, p. 40. 
t 11 The light that never was on sea Qr land, 

The Consecration and tho Poet's Dream,’’-Wonpswonrif, 
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the LONGING. 

From out this dim Vl gloomy hoUow, 

Whore lumg the cold clouds heavily 
Could I hut gain the clue to follow 
Plow hlessechvould the journey he.! 

Aloft I see a fair dominion, 

Through time and change all vernal still; 
But,where the power, and what the pinion, 

To gam the ever-blooming hill ? 

Afar I hear the music ringing— 

The lulling sounds °f heaven’s repose. 

And the light gales are downward bringing 
The sweets of flowers the mountain knows, 

I see the fruits, all golden-glowing, * 
Beckon the glossy leaves between, 

. And o’er the blooms that there are blowing 
Nor blight nor winter’s wrath hath been. 

To suns that shine for ever, yonder 
O'er fields that fade not, sweet to flee: 

. The very winds that there may wander,' 

How healing must their breathing he! 

But lo, between us rolls a river— 

O’er which the wrathful tempest raves; 

I feel the soul within me shiver 
To gaze upon the gloomy waves. 

A rocking boat mine eyes discover, 

. But, woe is me, the pilot fails !— 

In, boldly in—undaunted over! 

And trust the life that swells the sails! 

Thou must believe, and thou must venture, 

In fearless faith thy safety dwells j 
. *By miracles alone-men enter 
The gloriojis Laud of Miracles! 

* “ No loin Funder gescliicht, ist kein Eegliickter zu seha.” 

gpunpii, Fas GMf, 
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THE PILGRIM. 

/ 

Youth’s gay spring-time scarcely knowing 
Went I fortli the world to roam— 

And the dance of youth, the glowing, 

Left 1 in my Father’s home. 

Of my birthright, glad-believing, 

Of my world-gear took I none, , 
Careless as an infant, cleaving 
To my pilgrim staff alone. 

For I placed my mighty hope in 
Dim and holy words of Faith, 

“Wander forth—the way is open, 

Ever on the upward path— 

* Till thou gain the Gulden Portal, 

Till its gates unclose to tliec. 

There the Earthly and the Mortal, 
Deathless and Divine shall he!” 

Night oh Morning stole, and steak-th, 
Never, never stand I still, 

And the Future yet eoneealeth, 

What I seek, and what I will! 

Mount on mount arose before me, 

Torrents liemm’d me every side, 

But I built a bridge that here mo 
O’er the roaring tempest-tide, 

Towards the East I reach’d a river, 

On its shores I did not rest; 

Faith from Danger can deliver, 

And I trusted to its breast. 

Drifted in the whirling motion, 

Seas themselves around me roll— 

Wide and wider spreads the ocean, 

Far and farther flies the goal, 

While I live is never given 
Bridge or wave the goal tjj near- 
Earth will never meet the Heaven, 

Never can the TflBp be Until')! 


1 


\ 
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a Ittir ° f “'^Longing” and « The Pilgrim ” belong to 
niH’PMlilv tfu mtt ^ S l tuc l 0 “%01'ise Feeling, and the meaning, 
obscure ' 8 S eni1is of allegory or parable, has been loft somewhat 

illn&twiH if commentators nwee in reforring both, poems to tbe 
jjjrtnhmof ft# jigj, “ Tbl ^Longing *’ represents the desire to 
PilihJ’.l* real worM into tbe higher realms of being “Tbe 

GofclenGSTft, fll f “ , t0 reach “ *» 



■,. r :t u may wain tuo onrt, JJut “ The Pilgrim,” 

,, °’y 113 fravail, finds that tbe earth will never reach the heaven, and 
the. Then never can be Here. Tbe two poems are certainly capable of 
an interpretation at once loftier and more familiar than that which the 
commentators give to it, They are apparently intended to express the 
natural human Ming-common not to poets alone, but to usall—the 
human feeling which approaches to an instinct, and in which so many 
philosophers have recognised the inward assurance of a hereafter, viz,, 
the_ desire_to escape from tbo coldness and confinement, “the valley 
and the cloud, of actual life, into the happior world which smiles, in 
truth, evermore upon those whs Wiese that it exists: the desire of the 
poet is identical with the desire of the religious man. Hi who longs 
for nnothor world—oiEy to he attained by abstraction from the low 
tores of this—longs for what the Christian strives for, And if ho 
finds, with Schiller’s Pilgrim, that in spite of all his longing and all 
Ins labour, the goal cannot he reached below, still, ns Schiller expresses 
it elsewhere, “Helms had Hope —his belief lias been his reward.” 

Beaven which “The Longing” yearns for, which “The 
1 1 Ignm seeks, may he called “the Ideal,” or whatever else refiners 
please; hut, in plain fact and in plain words, that Ideal is the Here¬ 
after—rs Heaven I 


THE DANCE. 

See how like lightest waves at play, the airy dancers fleet; 
Anti scarcely feels the floor the wings of those harmonious 
. feet, 

Oh, are they flying shadows from their native forms set free? 
Or phantoms in the fairy ring that summer moonbeams see ? 
As, by the gentle zephyr blown, some light mist flees in air, 
As skiffs that skim aclowu the tide, when silver waves are 
fair, . 

So sports the docile footstep to the heave of that sweet measure, 
As music wpfts the form aloft at its melodious pleasure. 
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Now breaking through the woven chain of the entangled 
dance, 

From where the ranks the thickest press, a holder pair advance, 

The path they leave behind tllem lost—wide opes the path * 
beyond, 

The way unfolds or closes up as by a magic wand. , 

See now, they vanish from the gaze in wild confusion blended; 

Ah, in sweet chaos whirl’d again, that gentle world is ended 1 
No!—disentangled glides the knot, the gay disorder ranges— 

The only system ruling here, a grace that ever shaviges. 

For aye destroy’d—for aye renew’d, whirls on that fail- 
creation ; 

And yet one peaceful law can still pervade in each mutation, 

And what can to the reeling maze breathe harmony and vigour, 

And give an order and repose to every gliding figure 1 
That each a ruler to himself doth but himself obey, 

Yet through the hurrying course .still keeps his own appointed 
way. 

"What, would’st thou know? It is iu truth the mighty power 
of Tune, 

A. power that every step obeys, as tides obey the moon; 

That threadctli with a golden clue the intricate employment, 

Curbs bounding strength to tranquil grace, and tames the 
wild enjoyment. 

And comes the world’s wide harmony in vain upon thine 
ears 1 

The stream of music borne aloft from yonder choral spheres} 

And feel’st thou not the measure which Eternal Nature keeps? 

The whirling Dance fox ever held in yonder azure deeps 1 
The suns that wheel in varying maze 1—THut music thou f 

discernest 1 

No! Thou const honour that in sport which thou forgett’st in 
earnest. 

Note,— This poem is very characteristic of the nohlo ease with 
which Schiller often loves to surprise the reader, by the sudden intro¬ 
duction of matter for the loftiest reflection, in the midst of the most 
familiar subjects. What can ho morS accurate and lmppy than the 
poet’s description of the national dauco, as if such description wore 
Iris only object-the outpouring, as it were, of a young gallant, in¬ 
toxicated by the music, and dizzy with the waltz ? Suddenly and im¬ 
perceptibly the reader finds hiipojf elevated from a trivial scene. Ho 


l 
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is homo upward to the harmony of the spheres. He hows before the 
great law of the universe—the young gallant is transformed into the 
mighty teacher; and this without ono hard conceit—without one touch 
of pedantry. It is hut a flash oi^ light; and where glowed the playful 
j picture, shmos the solemn moral. * 


| 

THE* SHARING OE THE EAETH. 

“ Take the world,” cried the God from his heaven 
To men—“ 1 proclaim you its heirs; 

To divide it amongst you ’tis given, 

You have only to settle the shares.” 
i . • 

Each takes for himself as it pleases, 

Old and young have alike their desire ; 

The Harvest the Husbandman seizes, 

Through the wood and the chase sweeps the Squire. 
I 

The Merchant his warehouse is locking— 

The Abbot is choosing his wine— 

Cries the Monarch, the thoroughfares blocking, 

“ Every toll for the passage is mine!” 

All too late, when the sharing was over, 

Comes tlie Poet—Ho came from afar— 

Nothing left can the laggard discover, 

Not an inch but its owners are there. 

“ Woe is me, is there nothing remaining, 

For the son who best loves thee alone!” 

Thus to Jove went his voice in complaining, 

As he fell at the Thunderer’s throne. 

“ In the land of the dreams if abiding,” 

Quoth the God— “ Caust thou murmur at me ? 
Where wert thou, when the Earth was dividing!” 

“I was,” said the Poet, “by thee | 
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" Mine eyo by lliy glory was captur'd- 
Mine ear by thy music of bliss, 

Pardon Min whom thy woyld so enraptur'd— 
As to lose him liis portion in this 1” 

“ Alas,” said the God—” Earth is given I 
Field, forest, and market, and all !— 
What say you to quarters in Heaven? 

We’ll admit you whenever you call!” f 


THE INDIAN DEATH-DIRGE, 

[The idea of this Poem is tiilcon from Carver’s Travels through 
North America, Goethe reckoned iUmongsfc Schiller's host poems of 
the kind, and wished he had made a dozen such, lint, precisely be¬ 
cause Goethe admired it for its objectivity, William Von Humboldt, 
found it wanting in ideality, See ifuil'meister, p. 3, oil,] 

. See on his mat—as if of yore, 

All life-like, sits he here! 

With that same aspect which he wore 
When light to him was dear, 

V But where the right hand's strength 1—and where 
The breath that loved to breathe, 

To the Great Spirit aloft in air, 

The peace-pipe's lusty wreath ? 

And where the hawk-like eye, alas ! . 

That wont the doer pursue, 

Along the waves of rippling grass, 

Or fields that shone with dew ? 

Are these the limber, bounding feel', 

That swept tiro winter snows 'I 
What stateliest Stag so fast and fleet f 
Their speed outstrip!; the roe’s 1 
These arms that then the sturdy bow 
Could supple from its pride, 

How stark and helpless hang they now 
Adown the stiffen'd side! 


Yet weal to him—at peace lie strays 
Where never fall the snows j 
, Where o’er the mcadfl|v3 springs the maize 
| That mortal never soVs: 

i Where birds are blithe on every brake— 

Where forests teem with deer— 

Where glide the lish through every lake— 

I One chase from year to year! 

’ With spirits now lie feasts above; 

All left us—to revere 
Thu deeds we honour with our love, 

The dust we bury here. 

Here bring the last gifts I—loud and shrill 
Wall, death-dirge for the-brave! 

What pleased him most iu life may still 
| Give pleasure in the grave. » 

We lay the axe beneath his head 
He swung, wlnm strength was strong— 
The bear on which his banquets fed— 

The way from earth is long! 

j" And here, new-slmrpen’d, place the knife 

That sever'd from the day. 

From, which the axe had spoil'll the life, 

The conquer’d scalp away] 

The paints that deck the Dead, bestow— 

■: Yes, place them in his hand— 

That red the Kingly Shade may glow 
j; , Amidst the Spirit-Land I 
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THE LAY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

[Tho scenery of Gotthi&lt is hero porsonifleiLl 
The throe following ballads, in which Switzerland is the socno, be- 
tray tlioir origin in Schiller’s studies for tho drama of William Toll. 

To the solemn abyes leads tire terrible path, 

The life mid the death winding dizzy between; 

In thy desolate way, grim with menace and wrath, 

To daunt thee the spectres of giants are Been; 

That thou wake not the Wild One/ all silently tread— 

Let thy lip breathe no breath in the pathway of Dread! 

High over the marge of the horrible deep 
Hangs and hovers ft Bridge with its phantom-like span/ 
Not by man was it built, o’er life vastm* to sweep; 

Such thought never came, to Jho during of Man! 

The stream roars beneath—- late and early it raves— 

But the bridge which it threatens, is sale from the waves, 

Black-yawning a Portal, thy soul to affright, 

Like the gate to the kingdom, the Fiend for the king— 

Yet beyond it there smiles but it land of delight, 

Where the Autumn in marriage is met with the Spring, 
From a lot which the euro and the trouble assail, 

Could I fly to the bliss of Unit balm-breathing vale! 

Through that field, from a fount ever hidden their birth, 

Four Fivers in tumult rush irarhigly forth; 

They fly to the fourfold divisions of earth— , 

The sunrise, the sunset, the south, and the north. 

And, true to the mystical mother that bore, 

Forth they rash to their goal, and are lost evermore. 

* Tho avalanche—the tquimque of tho original, turning on the 
Swiss word Ltnv'mc, it is impossible to render intelligihlo to UioKiiglisli 
reader. Tho giants in tint preceding lino are the rocks that overhang 
tho puss which winds now to tho right, now to tho loft, of a roaring 
stream, 

f Tho Devil’s Bridge. Tim Land of Delight (called in Tell “a 
serene valley of joy”) to which tho dreary portal (in Toll tho black 
rock gate) leads, is the Urso Yale. Tho four rivers, in tho next hlmiza, 
are tho Eons, the Ithimi, tho Tessin, and the IthOnu, 
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High over the races of men in the blue 
Uf the ether, the Mount in twin summits is riven; 

.there, veil d in the gold-woven webs of the dew, 

Moves the Dance of the Obuds-tho pale Daughters of 
Heaven! 

There, in solitude circles their mystical maze, 

Where no witness can hearken, no earthborri surveys. 

August on a throne which no ages can move, 

Sits a Queen, in her beauty serene and sublime/ 

The diadem blazing with diamonds above 
The glory of brows, never darken’d by time, 

Iiis arrows of light on that form shoots the sun— 

And he gilds them with all, but lie warms them with none! 


THE ALP HUNTER. 

[Founded on a legend of tho Valley of Ormond, in the Toys do 
Vuud.] 1 

“Wir/D thou not, % lamblings heeding, 

(Soft and innocent are they!) 

Watch them on the Indulge feuding, 

( Or beside the brooklet play 1 ” 
h Mother, mother, let me go, 

O’er the mount to chase tin; roe.” 

Wilt thou not, around thee bringing, 

Lure the herds with lively horn 'i— 

Gaily go the clear hells ringing,. 

Through the echoing forest borne! ” 

“ Mother, mother, let me go, 

O’er the wilds td chose the rue.” 

* Tho overlasting glacier. Seo William Tell, act v, scone 2. 

S. 
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« Wilt tliou not (their blushes woo thee!) 

In their sweet heels tend thy flowers; 

Smiles so fair a gardejL to thee, 

Where the savage 1 mountain lours 1” 

« Leave the flowers in peace to blow; 

Mother, mother, let me go!” 

On and ever onwards bounding, 

Scours the hunter to the chase, 

On and ever onwards hounding * 

To the mountain’s wildest space.— 

Swift, as footed by the wind, 

Flies before the trembling hind. 

: Light and limber, upwards driven, 

On the hoar crag quivering, 

* Or through gorges thunder-riven 
Leaps she with her airy spring! 

But behind her still the Foe- 
Near, and near the deadly bow ! 

Fast and faster on—unslaok’ning; 

Now she hangs above the brink, 

Where the last rocks, grim and blackening, 

Down the gulf abruptly sink, 

Never pathway there may wind, 

Chasms below—and death behind! 

To the hai'd man—dumb-lamenting, 

Turns she with her look of woe; ' 

Turns in vain—the Unrelenting 
Meets the look—and bends the bow.— 
Sudden—from the darksome deep, 

Bose the Spirit of the Steep!— 

And his godlike hand extending, 

From the hunter snatch’d the prey, 

“ Wherefore,, woe and slaughter sending, 

To my solitary sway 1— 

Why should my herds before thee fall?— 
There’s room upon the Barth for ail 1 ” 
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RUDOLF OF^IIAPSBUEG. 

A Ballad. 

signed to depict and exalt tl virtue of Hunulity } ?kS ft °1 1 

At Aachen, in imperial state, 

In thattime-hallow’d hall renown’d 

At solemn feast-King Budolf sate, ’ 

The day that saw the hero crown’d ! 

Bohemia and thy Palgravp, Eliine, 

Cive this the feast, and that the wine • *• 

The Arch Electoral Seven, ’ 

Like choral stars around the sun, 

Gird him whose hand a world has won, 

The anointed choice of Heaven. 

In galleries raised-above the pomp, 

Press’d crowd on crowd their panting way• 

And with the joy-resounding tromp, 

Bang out the million’s loud hurra 1 

For closed at last the age of slaughter! 

When human blood was pour’d as water- 
Law dawns upon the world l f 
. Sharp force no more shall right the wron", 

And grind the weak to crown the stroim— 

War’s carnage-flag is furl’d! ° 
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In Rudolfs hand the goblet shines— 

And guily round the lourd look’d ho j 
“And proud the feast, yul bright the vines, 

My kingly heart feels glad to mo! 

Yet where the Gladness-Muger—blest 
In the sweet Art which moves the breast 
With lyre and verso divine 1 
Dear from my youth the cruft of song, 

And what as knight I loved so long, ^ 

As Kaiser, still, be mine.” 

Do, from the circle bending there, 

With sweeping robe the Bard appears, 

As silver-white his gleaming hair, 

Bleach'd by the many •winds of years; 

“'And music sleeps in. golden strings— 

Love’s rich reward the minstrel sings, 

Well known to him the All 
High thoughts and ardent souls desire! 

What would the Kaiser from the lyre 
Amidst the bampiet-liall 1 ” 

The, Great One smiled—“Not mine the sway- 
The minstrel owns a loftier power— 

A mightier king inspires the lay— 

Its best— The Iuroun op ms Houn! ” 

As through wide air the tempests sweep, 

As gush the springs from mystic deep, 

Or lone untrodden glen; 

So from dark hidden fount within, 

Comes Song, its own wild world to win 
Amidst the souls of men! ” 

Swift with the fire the minstrel glow’d, 

And loud the music swept the ear 
“ Forth to the chose a D?ero rode, 

To hunt the hounding chanfbis-deer j - 
With shaft and hom the squire behind j— 
Through greensward meads the riders wind— 
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A small sweet hell they hear. 

Lo, with the Host, a holy man,— 

Before him strides the sa^istan, 

And the hell sounds near and near.. 

“The noble hunter down-inclined 
His reverent head and soften’d oye, 

And honour’d with a Christian’s mind 
The Christ who loves humility! 

Loud through the pasture, brawls and raves 
A brook—'the rains had fed the waves, 

And torrents from the bill. 

Ilis sandal slioon the priest unbound, 

And laid the Host upon the ground, 

And near’d the swollen rill! 

“ ‘ Wlmt wouldst thou, priest?’ the Count began, 
As, marvelling much, lie halted there. ° ’ 
1 Sir Count, I seek a dying man, 

Sore-hungering for the heavenly fare, 

The bridge that once its safety gave, 

Rent by the anger of the wave, 

Drifts down the tide below. 

Yet barefoot now, I will not fear 
(The soul that seeks its God to cheer) 

Through the wild wave to go! ’ 

“He gave that priest the knightly steed, 

He reach’d that priest the lordly reins, 

That he might serve the side man's need, 

Nor slight the task that heaven ordains. 

He took the home the squire bestrode; 

On to the chase the hunter rode, 

On to the sick the priest! 

And when the morrow’s sun was red, 

The servant of the’Saviour led 
Back to its lord the beast 
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“ 1 Now Heaven forofcmd 1’ tlie Hero cried, 

‘ That o’er to clm.su or Hattie more 
These liniHa the sacred sjjmd bestride 
That once my Maker's image Imre: 

If not a boon allowed to thee, 

Thy Lord and mine its Master be, 

My tribute to tlui King, 

From whom I hold, as lids, since birth, 

Honour, renown, the goods of earth, 

Life and each living thing! ’ 

“ Ho may the God, wlio faileth never 
To hear the weak and guide the dim, 

To thee give honour hero and ever, 

As thou hast duly honour’d Him ! 

Far-famed ev’n now through Swisserhmd, 

Thy generous heart and dauntless hand; 

And fair from thine embrace, 

Six daughters bloom,* six crowns to bring, 

Blest as the (laughters of a kino, 

The mothers of a Men! ’ ” 

Tim mighty Kaiser hoard amazed,! 

His heart'was in the days of old; 

Into the minstrel’s heart he gazed, 

That talc the Kaiser’s own had told. 

Yes, in the hard the priest he knew, 

And in the purple veil’d from view 
The gush of holy tears I 
A thrill through that vast audience ran, 

And every heart the godlike ninu 
Eevering God—reveres! 

* At the coronation of Rudolf was celebrated the mnmugo-feast of 
three of bis daughters—to Imdwig of Havana, Otto of Unmdoiilmrg, 
and Albrecht of Saxony. His other three daughters married after¬ 
wards Otto, nephew of Ludwig of Jiavitriu, Charles Murlell, son of 
Charles of Anjou, and Vonccsiuus, son of Ottucnr of llohomia. The 
royal house of England numbers lludolf «of Ilnpsburg amongst its 
ancestors. 
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TI-IE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 

Wiio comes 1 — why rushes fast and loud, 

Through lane and street the hurtling crowd, 

Is Rhodes on lire 1—Hurrah!—along 
Faster and faster storms the throng ! 

High towers a shape in knightly garb— 

Behold the Rider and the Barb ! 

Behind is dragg’d a wondrous load; 

Beneath what monster groans the road ? 

The horrid jaws—the Crocodile, 

The shape the mightier Dragon, shows— 

From Man to Monster all the while— 

The alternate wonder glancing goes, 

Shout thousands, with a single voice, « 

“Behold the Dragon,*and rejoice, 

Safe roves the herd, and safe the swain! 

Lo!—there the Slayer—here the Slain! 

Full many a breast, a gallant life, 

Has waged against the ghastly strife, 

And ne’er return’d to mortal sight— 

Hurrah, then, for the Hero Knight! ” 

So to the Cloister, where the vow’d 
And peerless brethren of St. John 
In conclave sit—that sea-like crowd, 

Wave upon wave, goes thundering on. 

High o’er the rest, the chief is seen— 

There wends the Knight with modest mien ; 

Pours through the galleries raised for all 
Above that Hero-council Hall, 

The crowd—Ami thus the Victor One 
“Prince—the knight’s duty I have done. 

The Dragon that devour’d the land 
Lies slain beneath thy servant’s hand; 

Free, o’er the pasture, rove the flocks— 

And free tile idler’s steps may stray— 

And freely o’er the lonely rocks, 

The holier pilgrim wends his way!” 













f 
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A lofty look the Master gave 
“ Cories, M 1m said, “ thy deed is brave; 

Dread was the danger, dread the light— 

Bold deeds bring fame Co vulgar knight; 

But say, what sways with holier laws 
The knight who sees in Christ his cause, 

And wears his cross 1 ’’—Then every check 
Crew pale to hear the Master speak; 

But nobler was the blush that spread 
His face— the Victor’s of the day-- ' 

As bending lowly—" Prince,” he said; 

“ His n oldest duty —to obey!” 

11 And yet that duty, son,” replied 
The chief, “ methinks tliou hast denied; 

And dared thy sacred syord to wield 
For fame in a forbidden field.” 

“ Master, thy judgment, howso’er 
It lean, till all is told, forbear— 

Thy law, in spirit and in will, 

I had no thought lint to fulfil. 

Mot rash, as some, did I depart 
A Christian’s blood in vain to shed ; 

But hoped by skill, and strove by art, 

To make my life.avenge the dead, 

“ Five of our Order, in renown 
The war-gems of our saintly crown 
The martyr’s glory bought with life; 

’Twas then thy law forbade the strife. 

Yet in my heart there gnaw’d, like lire, 

Proud sorrow, fed with stern desire: 

In the still visions of the night, 

Panting I fought the fancied light; 

And when the morrow glimmering came, 

With tales of ravage freshly -done, 

The dream remember'd, turn’d to shame, 

That night should dare what day should shun, 
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“ And thus my fiery musings ran— 

‘ What youth has 1 earn’d should nerve the man; 
How lived the great in days of old, 

Whose fame to time 1^ hards is told— 

Who, heathens though they were, became 
As gods—upborne to heaven by fame! 

How proved they best the hero’s worth? 

They chased the monster from the earth— 

They sought Hie lion in Ins don— 

They pierced the Cretan’s deadly maze— 
Their noble blood gave humble men 
Their happy birthright—peaceful days, 

“ ‘ What! sacred, hut against the horde 
Of Mahouwl, is the Christian’s sword? 

All strife, save one, should ho forbear ? * 

No! earth itself the Christian’s care— 

From every ill and every harm, 

Man’s shield should bo the Christian’s arm. 

Yet art o’er strength will oft prevail, 

And mind must aid where heart may fail 1 ’ 

Tims musing, oft I roam’d alone, 

Where wont the Hell-horn Beast to lie; 

Till sudden light upon me shone, 

And on my hope broke victory! 

“Then, Prince, I sought thee with the prayer 
To breathe once more my native air; 

The license given—the ocean past— 

I reach’d the shores of home at last. 

Scarce hail'd the old beloved land, 

Than huge, beneath the artist’s hand, 

To every hideous feature true, 

The Dragon’s monster-model grew, 

The dwarf’d, deibrihed limbs upbore 
The lengthen'd body’s ponderous load; 

The scales the impervious surface wore, 

Like links of burnish’d harness, glow'd. 
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“ Life-like, tlio huge neck seem’d to swell, 

And widely, as sonic porch to hell, 

You might the horrent jaws survey, 

Giiesly, and growling j/r their prey. 

Grim fangs an added terror gave, 

Like crags that whiten through a cave. 

The very tongue a sword in seeming— 

The deep-sunk eyes in sparkles gleaming. 

Where the vast hotly .ends, succeed 
The serpent spires around it roll’d—-' 

Woe—woo to rider, woe to steed, 

Whom coils as fearful e’er enfold! 


<( All to the awful life was done— 

The very hue, so ghastly; won— 

The grey, dull tintthe labour ceased, 

It stood—half reptile and half beast 1 
And now began the mimic chase; 

Two dogs I sought, of noblest nice, 

Fierce, nimble, fleet, and wont to scorn 
The wild bull’s wrath arid love)I’d horn ; 
These, docile to my cheering cry, 

I train’d to bound, and rend, and spring, 
Now round the Monster-shape to Jly, 

Now to the Monster-shape to ding! 

11 And whore their gripe the best assails, 
The belly left unsheath’d in scales, - 
I taught the dexterous hounds to hang 
And ilnd the spot to fix the fang; 

Whilst I, with lance and niailkl garb, 
Launch’d on the beast mine Arab barb. 
.From purest race that Arab came, 

And steeds, like men, are fired by fame. 
Beneath the spur he chafes to rage; 

Onwards we ride in full career— 

I seem, in truth, the war to wage— 

The monster reels beneath my spear! 
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“ Albeit, when first the destrier * eyed 
The laidly thing, it swerved aside, 

Snorted and rear’d—and even they, 

The fierce hounds, stale with startled bay; 

I ceased not, till, by custom bold, 

After three tedious moons were told, 

Both harb and hounds were train’d—nay, more 
Fierce for the fight—then left the shore 1 
Three days have fleeted since I prest 
(Return’d at length) this welcome soil, 

Nor once would lay my limbs to rest, 

Till wrought the glorious crowning toil. 

II For much it moved my soul to know 
The unslack’ning curse of that grim foe. 

Fresh rent, men’s bones, lay bleach’d and bare 
Around the hell-worm’s swampy lair; 

And pity nerved me into steel ;— 

Advice 1—I had a heart to feel, 

And strength to dare 1 So, to the deed.— 

I call’d my spires—bestrode my steed, 

And with my stalwart hounds, and by 
Lone secret paths, we gaily go 
Unseen—at least by human eye— 

Against a worse than human foe! 

“ Thou know’st the sharp rock—steep and hoar? 
The abyss ?—the chapel glimmering o’er ? 

" Built by the Fearless Master’s hand, 

The fane looks down on all the land. 

Humble and mean that house of prayer— 

Yet God hath shrined a wonder there :— 

Mother and Child, to whom of old 
The Three Kings knelt with gifts, behold! 

By three times thirty steps, the shrine 
The pilgrim gain's—and faint and dim, 

And dizzy with the height, divine 
Strength on the sudden springs to him! 

* "War-horse. 
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“Yawns wide within that holy steep 
A mig hty cavern dark and deep— 

By blessed sunbeam nevjp lit— 

Rank foetid swamps engirdle it; 

And there by night, and there by day, 

Ever at watch, the fiend-worm lay, 

Holding the Hell of its abode 
East by the hallow’d House of God. 

And when the pilgrim gladly ween’d # 

His feet had found the healing way, 

Forth from its ambush rush’d the fiend, 

And down to darkness dragg’d the prey 


“ No Halt—I gave one cheering sound, 
Lustily springs each dauntless hound— 
Swift os the dauntless hounds advance, 
Whirringly skim mj r stalwart lance— 
Whirringly skins; and from the scale 
Bounds, as a reed aslant the mail. 
Onward—but no!—the craven steed 
Shrinks from his lord in that dread need— 
Smitten and scar’d before that eye 
Of basilisk horror, and that blast 
Of death, it only seeks to fly— 

And half the mighty hope is past! 


“ With solemn soul, that golemn height 
I dlomb, ere yet I sought the fight— 
Kneeling before the crostf within, 

My heart, confessing, clear’d its sin. 

Then, as befits the Christian knight, 

I donn’d the spotless surplice white, 

And, by the altar, grasp’d the spear 
So down I strode with conscience clear— 
Bade my leal squires afar the deed, 

By death or conquest crown’d, await-- 
Leapt lightly on my lithesome steed, 

And gave to God his soldier’s fate! 

“ Before me wide the marshes lay— 

Started the hounds with sudden bay— 
Aghast the swerving charger slanting 
Snorted—then stood abrupt and panting— 
For curling there, in coilfcd fold, 

The Unutterable Beast behold! 

Lazily basking in the sun. 

Forth sprang the dogs. The light’s begun ! 
But lo! the hounds, in cowering, fly 
Before the mighty poison-breath— 

A fierce yell, like the jackal’s cry, 

Howl’d, mingling with that wind of death. 


“ A moment, and to earth I leapt; # 

Swift from its sheath the falchion swept; 
Swift on that rockflike mail it pliecl— 

The rock-like mail t the sword defied: • 

The monster lash’d its mighty coil— 

Down hurl’d—behold me on the soil I 
Behold the hell-jaws gaping wide— 

When lo! they hound—the flesh is found j 
Upon the scaleless parts they spring! 
Springs either houndthe flesh is found— 
It roars; the blood-dogs cleave and cling i 

“ No tune to foil its fast’ning foes— 

Light, as it writhed, I sprang, and rose; 

The all-unguarded place explored, 

Up to the hilt I plunged the sword— 
Buried one instant in the blood— 

The next, upsprang the bubbling flood! 

The next, one Vastness spread the plain— 
Crush’d down—the victor with the slain; 
And all was dark—and on the ground 
My life, suspended, lost the sun, 

Till waking—lo my squires around— 

And the dead foe!-my tale is done.” 

0 

Then burst, as from a common breast, 

The eager laud so long supprest— 
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A thousand voices, choral-blending, 

Up to tlio vaulted dome nncewling— 

From grolnkl roof and banner'd wall, 
Invisible echoes answering nil— 

The very Brethren, graVe and high, 

Forget their state, and join the cry, 

“ With laurel wreaths his hrows be, crown’d, 
Lot throng to throng his triumph tell; 
Hail him all Rhodes! ”—the Master lrmvn’il, 
And raised his hand—and silence fell* 

<! Well,” said that solemn voice, (( thy hand 
From the wild-beast hath freed the land, 

An idol to the People be 1 
A foe our Order frowns on thee! 

For in thy heart, superb and vain, 

A lull-worm laidlier tliaivtlio slain, 

To discord which engenders death, 

Poisons each thought with baleful breath ! 
That hell-worm is the stubborn Will— 

Ok! What wore man and nations worth 
If each his own desire fulfil, 

And law he banish'd from the earth 1 

“ Fakir the Heathen gives to story— 
Obedience is the Christian's glory j 
And on that soil our Saviour-Cod 
As the meek low-horn mortal trod, 

We the Apostle-knights were sworn 
To laws thy daring laughs to worn— 

Not fame, but duty to fulfil— 

Our noblest offering—man's wild will, 
Vain-glory doth thy soul betray— 

Begone—thy conquest is thy loss; 

No breast too haughty to obey, 

Is worthy of the Christian's cross I * 

• 

From their cold awe the crowds awaken, 

As with some storm the hulls arc shaken; 
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The noble Brethren plead for grace— 

Mute stands the doom’d, with downward face; 

And mutely loosen’d from its hand 
The badge, and kiss’! % tho Master’s hand, 

And meekly turn’d him to depart: 

A moist eye follow’d, (l To my liegrt 
Come back, my son! ’’—the Master cries: 

“ Thy grace a harder fight obtains; 

When Valour risks the Christian’s prize, 

Le, how Humility regains! ” 

In the poem just presented to the reader, Schiller designed, ( ns lie 
wrote to (joetlic, to depict tlio old Christian chivalry—half knightly, 
half monastic. The attempt is strikingly successful, Indeed, “ The 
Fight of tlio Dragon” appears to ns tlio most spirited and nervous ( of 
all Schiller's narrative poems, with tlio single exception of “ Tim 
Diver; ” and if its interest is to intense than tlmt or the matchless 
“ Divor,” and its descriptions loss poetically striking mill slfoefcivo, its 
interior moaning or philosophic!# conception is at onco mere profound 
and more elevated. In “ Tlio Fight of tlio Dragon," is -expressed tlio 
moral of that humility which consists in solf-coiirpiost—ovon merit 
may lead to vain-glory—and, after vanquishing the fiercest enemies 
without, Man has still to contend with his worst foo,—the pride or 
disobedience of his own heart, “ Every one,” as a recent and acuta, 
but somewhat over-refining critio has remarked, “lias morn or loss 
his own 1 fight with tlio Dragon his own double victory (without ami 
within) to nchiovo,” The origin of this poem is to bo found in tlio 
Annals of the Order of Malta—and the details may ho soon iuVerlol’s 
History. The dato assigned to tlio conquest of tlio Dragon is 18-12.. 
Holion do Villeneuvo was tlio name of the Grand Master-that of the 
Knight, Diou-Donue do Gozon. Thovenot declares that the head of 
the monster (to whatever species it really belonged), or its effigies, was 
still placed over ono of tlio gates of tlio city in his time,—Dieu-Doime 
succcejled Do Villeneuvo as Grand Master, and on his gravestone were 
inscribed tlio words “Draconis Exstinctor,” 


DITHYRAMB.* 


Believe me, together 
The "bright gods come ever, 
Still as of old; 
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Scarce see I Bacchus, the giver of joy, 

Than comes up fair Eros, the laugh-Ioviug hoy; 

And Phoebus, the stately, behold! 

i 

r 

They come near and nearer, 

The Heavenly Ones all— 

The Gods with their presence 
Bill earth as their hall! 

1 Say, how shall I welcome, * 

Human and earthborn, 

Sons of the Sky ? 

Pour out to me—pour the full life that ye live I 
What to you, 0 ye gods! can the mortal-one give ? 

The Joys can dwell only* 

’In Jupiter’s palace— „ 

Brimm’d bright with your nectar, 

Oh, reach me the chalice! 

« Hebe, the chalice 
Fill full to the brim! 

Steep his eyes—steep his eyes in the bath of the dew, 

Let him dream, while the Styx is concealed from his view, 
That the life of the Gods is for him! ” 

It murmurs, it sparkles, 

The Fount of Delight; 

The bosom grows tranquil— 

The eye becomes bright. 


THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 

Oh, nobly shone the fearful Gross^upon your mail'afar, 

When [Rhodes and Acre hail’d your might, 0 lions of the war! 
When leading many a pilgrim horde, thitmgli wastes of Syrian 
gloom; 

Or standing with the cherub’s sword before the Holy Tomb, 
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Yet on your forms the Apron seem’d a nobler armour far 
When by the sick man’s bed ye stood, 0 lions of the war! 

^ wScness ^ your l 31 ' icle to tend the lowly 

The duty, though it brought no fame * fulfill’d by Christian 
meekness— 

Bdigion of lh« dm, thou bki«, M it» Agio j W6r 
The twofold branches of the palm— humility and power, 


•THE MAIDEN FROM AFAR. 

(or prom abroad.) 

Within a vale, each infant year, 

When earliest larks first carol free, 

To humble shepherds doth appear 
A wondrous maiden, fair to see. 

Not born within that lowly place— 

From whence she wander’d, none could tell • 
Her parting footsteps left no trace, 

When once the maiden sigh’d farewell. 

And blesskl was her presence there— 

Each heart, expanding, grew more gay; 

Yet something loftier still than fair 
. Kept man’s familiar looks away. 

From fairy gardens, known to none, 

She brought mysterious fruits and flowers— 
The things of some screner sun— 

Some Naturo more benign than ours. 

With each, her gifts the maiden shared— 

To some the fruits, the flowers to some; 
Alike the young, the aged fared; 

Each bore a blessing back to home. 


The epithet in tho first edition is ritlmlw. 
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Though every guest was welcome there, 

Yet some the maiden held more dear, 

And cull’d her rarest sweets whene’er 
She saw two hearts' flmt loved draw near, 

Nora,—It seems generally agreed that Poetry is allegorised in 
these stanzas; though, with this interpretation, it is difficult to recon¬ 
cile the sense of some of tho lines—for instance, tho last in the hist 
. stanza. IIow eta Poetry ho said to leave no trace when she takes 
farewell P *■ 


THE TWO GUIDES OF LIFE— 

* THE SUBLIME AN]} THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Two genii are there, from thy hirth through weary life, to 
guide thee; 

Ah, happy when united both, they stand to aid, beside thee! 
With gleesome play, to cheer the path, tho One comes hlithe 
with beauty— V 

And lighter, leaning on her arm, the destiny and duty. 

With jest and sweet discourse, she goes unto the rode sublime, 
Where halts above the Eternal Sea,* the shuddering Child of 
Time. 

The Other here, resolved and mute, and solemn olaspeth thee, 
And boars thee in her giant arms across the fearful sea. 

Never admit the one alone!—Give not the gentle guide 
Thy honour—nor unto the stem thy happiness confide! 

* By this, Schiller informs us elsewhere that he does not mean 
Heath alone; hut that tho thought applies equally to every period in 
life, when wo can divest ourselves of the body, and perccivo or act as 
pure spirits; we are truly then under the influence of the Sublime, 
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THE FOUR AGES OF THE WORLD. 

* « 

[This Poem is one of those in which Schiller has traced tho pro- 
gross of Civilization, and to which the Germans have given tlm imma 
of Culturo-IIistoric.] 

BnioiiT-i’URi'LiNa the glass glows the blush o f the wine- 
Bright sparkle tlm eyes of each guest; 

The Poet lias enter’d Hie circle to join— 

To the good brings the Poet tlm best. 

Ev’u Olympus wore mean, with its nectar and all, 

If the lute’s happy magic were mute in the hull. 

Bestow’d by the gods on the poet has been 
A soul that am mirror tlm world! * 

Whate’or lias been done on*this earth he lms soon, 

And tho future to him is unfurl’d. 

He sits with the gods in their council sublime, 

And views the dark seeds in the bosom of Time, 

The folds of this life, in tlm pomp of its lutes, 

He broadens all lustily forth, 

And to him is tlm magic lie takes from tho Muse, 

To deck, like a temple, the earth. 

A hut, though tho humblest that man ever trod, 
lie can charm to a heaven, and illume with a god! 

As the god and tho genius, whose birth was of Jove,* 

In one type all creation reveal’d,' 

When tlie ocean, the earth, and the star-reahn above, 

Lay compress’d in the mb of a sh ield ; 

So the poet, a shape and a type of tho All, 

Emm a sound, that is mute in a moment, can call.f 

•T**# wilifiii is exquisitely bountiful, is to the 
Shield of Aclulles,—II omkii, II. i. 18. 

11 Thom Earth, there Heaven, there Ocean, lie design’d,”—Porn, 
t. This lino is obscure, not only in Hie translation, but so in iiio 
original Schiller mmiiw to say that tlm Poet is the trim geiiomlisor of 
tho infinite—a position which lie himself practically illustrates, by non* 

I. 2 
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Blithe pilgrim! his footsteps have pass’d in their way, 
Every time, every far generation: 

He comes from the age when the earth was at play, 

In the childhood and bltfom of Creation, 

Four Ages of men have decay’d to his eye, 

And fresh to the Fifth he glides youthfully by. 

King Saturn first ruled us, the simple and true— 

Each day as each yesterday fair: 

No grief and no guile the calm shepherd-raceHcnew— 1 
Their life was the absence of care; 

They loved, and to love was the whole of their task— 

Kind earth upon ah. lavish’d all they could ask. 

Then the Labour arose, and tire demi-god man 
Wept the monster and dragon to seek; 

And the age of the hero, the wrier, began, 

And the strong were the stay of the weak. 

By Scamander the strife and the glory had birth; 

But the Beautiful still was the god of the earth. 

From the strife came the conquest; and Strength, like a wind, 
Swept its way through the meek and the mild; 

Still vocal the Muse, and in marble enshrined, 

The gods upon Helicon smiled. 

Alas, for the age which fair Phantaaio bore !— 

It is fled from the earth, to return nevermore, 

The gods from their thrones in Olympus were hurl’d, 

Fane and column lay rent and forlorn; 

And—holy, to heal all the wounds of the world— 

The Son of the Virgin was born, 

The lusts of the senses subdued or suppress’d, 

Man mused on life’s ends, and took thought to his breast.'* 

(lousing, in the few verses that follow, the whole history of tho world. 
Thus, too, Homer is the condenser of tho whole heroic ago of Greece, 
In the Prologue to “‘Wallenstein,” the surge expressions, with little 
alteration, ure employed to convey tho perishable nature of tho Actor’s 
art. 

* “ Her Monsch grill tfoiknd in seine Trust,” 
i. c. Man strove by reflection to apprehend tho phenomena of his own 
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Ever gone were those charms, the voluptuous and vain, 
Which had deck’d the young world with delight; 

For the monk and the mm were the penance and pain, 

And the tilt for the iron-dhid knight. 

Yet, however that life might be darksome and wild, 

Love linger’d with looks still as lovely and mild: 

By the shrine of an altar yet chaste and divine, 

Stood the Muses in stillness and shade; 

And honoiw’d the household, and holy that shrine— 

In the blush—in the heart of the maid: 

And the sweet light of song lnirn’d the fresher and truer, 

In the lay and the love of the wild Troubadour. 

As ever, so aye, in their beautiful band, 

May the Maid and the Poet unite : 

Their task be to work, and.to weave, hand in lianil, 

The zone of the Fair and the Right! 

Love and Song, Song and Love, intertwined evermore, 

Weary earth to the suns of its youth can restore. 

THE MAIDEN’S LAMENT. 

[Tho two first Stanzas of this Poem urn sung hy Tholchi, in the third 
Act of the “l'iccolumini,”] 

This wind rocks the forest, 

The clouds gather o’er; 

The girl sitteth. lonely 
Beside tho green shore ; 

The breakers are dashing with might, with might; 

And she mingles her sighs with the gloomy night, 

And her eyes ure hot with tears. 

being—tho principles of his own nature, The development of tho 
philosophical, ns distinguished from the natural consciousness, forms a 
very important (era in tho history of civilisation. It is in fact the 
great turning-point of humanity, both individually and historically. 
Grill, llcgriff—has a peculiar logical significance in German, 
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“ The earth is a desert, 

And broken my heart, 

Nor aught to my wishes 
The world can impart, ' ‘ 

To her Father in Heaven may the daughter now go; 

1 have known all the joys that the world can bestow— 

I have lived—I have loved”— 

“ In vain, oh! how vainly, 

Flows tear upon tear 1 
Human woe never walceth 
Dull Death’s heavy ear !— 

Yet say what can soothe for the sweet vanish’d love, 
And I, the Celestial, will shed from above 
The balm for thy breast” 

“ Let ever, though vainly, <? 

Flow tear upon tear; 

Human woo never walceth 
Dull Death’s heavy ear; 

Yet still when the heart mourns the sweet vanish’d love, 
No balm for its wound can descend from above 
Like Love’s own faithful tears! ” 


THE IMMUTABLE. 

Time flies on restless pinions—constant never, r 
Be constant—and thou ckainest tune for ever. 


THE VEILED IMAGE AT SAIS. 

A youth, whom wisdom’s warm desire had lured 
To learn the secret lore of Egypt’s priests, 

To Sais'come. And soon, from step to step 
Of upward mystery, swept his rapid soul! 
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Still ever sped the glorious Hope along, 

Nor coidd the parch’d Impatience halt, appeased 
By the calm answer of the Hierophant— 

“ What have I, if I lmvempt all,” he sigh’d ; 
“And givest thou but the little and the more? 
Does thy truth dwindle to the gauge of gold, 

A sum that man may smaller or less small 
Possess and count—subtract or add to—still ? 

Is not Truth one and indivisible? 

Take from the Harmony a single tone— 

A single tint take from the Iris bow, 

And lo! what once was all, is nothing—while 
Fails to the lovely whole one tint or tone! ” 


They stood within tire temple’s silent dome, 

And as the young man paused abrupt, his gaze* 

Upon a veil’d and giant Image fell: 

Amazed lie turn’d unto his guide—“ And what 
Towers, yonder, vast beneath the veil ? ” 

“The Truth,” 

Answered the Priest. 

“And have I for tire truth 
Panted and struggled with a lonely soul, 

And yon the thin and ceremonial robe 
That wraps her from mine eyes ? ” 

lteplied the priest, 

“ There shrouds herself the still Divinity. 

Hear, and revere her best: * Till I this veil 
Lift—may no mortal-horn presume to raise; 

And who with guilty and unhallow’d hand 
Too soon profanes the Holy and Forbidden— 

He,’ says the goddess ”- 

“Well?” 

“ ‘ Shall see the Truth ! ’ ” 
“A wond’rous oracle; and hast thou never 
Lifted the veil ? ” 

* “ No! nor desired to raise! ” 
“Wlmt! nor desired? 0 strange incurious heart, 

Here the thin barrier—there reveal’d the truth!” 
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Mildly return'd tliu priestly master, “Hun, 

More mighty Hum tliou drciun'ot of, Holy Law 
Spreads interwoven in yon slender web, 

Air-light to touch—lead-l^eavy to the soul 1” 

The youngman, thoughtful, turn'd him to his home, 
And the sharp fever of the Wish to Know 
Robb’cl night of sleep, Around his couch he roll’d, ■ 
Till midnight hatch’d resolve— 

“ Unto thoihrino! ” 

Stealthily on, the involuntary tread 

Bears him—ho gains the boundary, scales the wall, 

And midway in the inmost, holiest dome, 

Strides with adventurous step the daring man, . 

Notf halts he where the lifeless Silence sleeps 
In the embrace of mournful Solitude j— 

Silence unstinAl,—save where the guilty tread 
Call’d the dull echo from mysterious vaults! 

High from the opening of the dome above, 

Came with wun smile the silver-shining moon, 

And, awful us some pale presiding god, 

Dim-gleaming through the hush of that large gloom, 

In its wan veil the Giant Image stood. 

With an unsteady step lie onwards past, 

Already touch’d the violating hand 

The Holy—and recoil’d! a shudder thrill’d 

His limb3, fire-hot and icy-cold in turns, »• 

As if invisible arms would pluck the soul 
Back from the deed. 

“ 0 miserable man 1 

What would’st thoul” (Thus within the inmost heart 
Murmur’d tlm warning whisper.) “Wilt limit dure 
The All-hallow’d to profane 1 ‘No mortal-burn 
(So spake the oracular word) may lift the veil . 

Till I myself shall raise! ’ Yet said it not, 

Tiie same oracular word—‘who lifts the veil 
Shull see the truth) ’ Behind, be what there may, 
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I dare the hazard-I will lift the veil-” 

Loud rang his shouting voice—" and I will see 1 ” 

“ See ! ’’ 

A lengthen’d echo, mocking, shrill’d again! 

He spoke and rais’d the veil! And ask’st thou what 
unto the sacrilegious gaze lay hare 1 
I know not—pale and senseless, stretch’d before 
The statue of the great Egyptian queen, 

The priests beheld him at the dawn of day; 

•But what he saw, or what did there befall, 

His lips reveal’d not. . Ever from his heart 
Was lied the sweet serenity of life, 

And the deep anguish dug the early grave: 

Woe—woc to him"—such were his warning words, 
Answering some curious and impetuous brain, 

“ Woe—for her face shall charm him never more 1 
Woe-woe to him who tyeada through Guilt to Truth !” 


THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE. 

Within that narrow bed, glad babe to thee 
A boundless world is spread I 
Unto thy soul the boundless world shall be 
When man, a narrow bed ! !/; 


THE RING- OF POLYCRATES. 

Upon his battlements lie stands— 

And proudly looks along the lauds— 

His Samos and the Sea! 

* This opigram lias a considerable resemblance to the epitaph on 
Alexander the Great: 

Suflicit lixiio Tumulus, cUi non suilcoerat orbis: 

' lb' 9 brevis liuie amplit list, oni fuik ampla brevis. 

A littlo tomb sufliceth him whom not sufficed all: 

The small is now as great to him ns mice the groat was small, 

Viiln Blackwood's Magazine, April 1838, p. f>SG, 
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“ And all,” lie said, “that w r e survey, 
Egyptian king, ray power obey— 

Own, Fortune favours me! ” 

. e 

“ With tlieo the Gods their favour share, 
And they who once thine equals were, 

In thee a monarch know! 

Yet one there lives to avenge the rest, 

Nor can my lips pronounce thee blest, 
While on thee frowns the EocTl M 

Ho spoke, and from Miletus sent, 

There came a. breathless man, and bent 
Before the tyrant there. 

“Let incense smoko upon the shrine, 

(* And with the lively laurel twine, 

Victor, thy gfldlike hair 1 

“ The foe sunk, smitten by the spear; 

With the glad tidings sends me here, 

Thy faithful Polydove.” 

And from the griesly bowl he drew 
(Grim sight they well might start to view!) 
A head that dripp’d with gore. 

The Egyptian king recoil’d in fear, 

“Hold not thy fortune yet too dear-^ 
Bethink thee yet,” ho cried, , 
Thy fleets are on the faithless seas. ,* 

Thy fortune trembles in the breeze, 

And floats upon the tide.” 

Ere yet the warning word was spoken— 
Below, tho choral joy Jias broken— 

Shouts ring from street to street I 
Home-veering to the crowded shore— 

Their freight of richest booty bore . 

The Forests of the Fleet, 
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Astounded stood that kingly guest, 

“Thy luck this day must be conlest, 

Yet trust not the Unsteady! 

The banners of the Cretan foe 
Wave war, and bode thine overthrow— 

They near thy sands already! ” 

Scarce spoke the Egyptian King—before 
Hark, “ Victory—Victory! ” from the shore, 
'■ And from tho seas ascended; 

“ Escaped the doom that round us lower’d, 
Swift storm the Cretan has devoured, 

And war itself is ended! ” 

Shudder’d the guest—“In sooth,” he falter’d, 
“ To-day, thy fortune smiles unalter’d, 

Yet more thy fate I dread— 

The Gods oft grudge what they have given, 
And ne’er unmix’d with grief has Heaven, 

Its joys on Mortals shod I 

“No less than thine my rule has thriven, 
And o’er each deed the gracious heaven 
Has, favouring, smiled as yet. 

But one beloved heir had I— 

God took him!—I beheld him die, 

His life paid fortune’s debt. 

“ So, would’st thou ’scape the coming ill— 

. Implore the dread Invisible 

Thy sweets themselves to sour! 

Well ends his life, believe me, never, 

On whom, with hands thus full for over, 

The Gods their bounty shower. 

“ And if thy prayer the Gods can gain not 
This counsel of thy friend disdain not— 

Thme own alllictor be | 

And what of all thy worldly gear 
Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, 

Cost into yonder sea I ” 
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The Samian thrill'd to hear the king— 

“ No gems so rich as deck this ring, 

The wealth of Samos gave: 

By this—0 may tbe*Fatal Three 
My glut of fortune pardon me! 

He cast it on the wave— 

And when the morrow’s dawn began, 

All joyous came a fisherman 

Before the prince.—Quoth hep 
“Behold this fish—so fair a spoil 
Ne’er yet repaid the snarer’s toil, 

I bring my best to thee!” 

The cook to dress the fish begun— 

The cook ran fast as cook could run— 

“Look, look ! 4 —0 master mine— 

The ring—the ring the sea did win, 

I found the fish’s maw within— 

Was ever luck like thine! ” 

In horror turns the kingly guest— 

“ Then longer here I may not rest, 

I’ll have no friend in thee! 

The Gods have marked thee for their prey, 

To share thy doom I dare not stay! ” 

ITe spoke—and put to sea. 

•Note.— This story is taken from the well-known correspondence 
between Amasis and Polyorates, in the third hook of Herodotus. Poly- 
cratea-one of the ablest of that most ahlo race, the Greek tyrants,— 
was afterwards decoyed into the power of Orates, governor of Sardis, 
and died on the cross. Herodotus informs us, that the ring Polyorates 
so prized, was an emerald set in gold, the workmanship of Theodoras 
the Saminm Pliny, on the contrary, affirms it to have been a sardonyx, 
and in Ms time it was supposed still to exist among the treasures in the 
Temple of Concord, It is worth while to turn to Herodotus (c. 40— 
43, hook 3), to notice the admirable art with which Schiller has 
adapted the narrative, and heightened its effect. 
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HOPE. 

Wu speak with the lip, avfrl.we dream in the soul, 

Of some better and fairer day • 

And our days, the meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. 

Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 

But “ Tlu Better” ’b for ever the word on the tongue. 

* 

At the threshold of life Hope leads ns in- 
Hope plays round the mirthful boy; 

Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 

When we sink at the grave, why the-grave has scope, 

And over the coffin Man plantcth— Hope ! 

t 

And it is not a dream of a fancy proud, 

With a fool for its dull begetter; 

There’s a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud— 

“ We are lorn for a something Better I” 

And that Voice of the Heart, oh, ye may believe, 

Will never the Hope of the Soul deceive 1 


THE SEXES. 

See in the babe two loveliest flowers united—yet in truth, 
While in the bud they seem the some—the virgin and the 
youth! 

But loosen’d is the gentle bond, no longer Bide by side— 
From holy Shame the fiery Strength will soon itself divide. 
Permit the youth to sport, and still the wild desire to chase, 
For, but when sated, weary strength returns to seek the grace. 
Yet in the bud, the double flowers the future strife begin, 
How precious all—ypt nought can still the longing heart 
within, 

In ripening charms the virgin bloom to woman shape hath 
grown. 
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But round tlie ripening charms the pride hath clasp’d its 
guardian zone; 

Shy, as before the hunter’s horn the doe all trembling moves, 
She flies from man as from a. fee, and hates before she loves < 

From lowering brows this struggling world the fearless youth 
observes, 

And, harden’d for the strife betimes, he strains the willing 
nerves j 

Far to the armed throng and to the race prepaid to start, 
Inviting glory calls him forth, and grasps the troubled heart 
Protect thy work, 0 Nature now! one from the other flies, 
Till thou unitest each at last that for the other sighs, 

There art thou, mighty one! where’er the discord darkest 
frown, 

Thou call’st the meek harmonious Peace, the godlike soother, 
down.* • 

The noisy chase is lull’d asloop, day’s clamour dies afar, 

And through the sweet and veiled air in beauty comes the 
star. 

Soft-sighing through the crisped reeds, the brooklet glides 
along, 

And every wood the nightingale melodious fills with song. 

0 virgin! now what instinct heaves thy bosom with the sigh? 
0 youth! and wherefore steals the tear into thy dreaming eye? 
Alas! they seek in vain within the charm around bestow’d, 
The tender fruit is ripen’d now, and bows to earth its load. 
And restless goes the youth to feed his heart upon its fire, 

Ah, where the gentle breath to cool the flame of young desire! 
And now they meet—the holy love that leads them lights 
their eyes, 

And still behind the winged god the winged victory flies, 

0 heavenly love i—tis thy sweet task the human flowers to 
hind, 

For aye apart, and yet by thee for ever intertwined! 
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HONOURS. 

[Dignities would he tlio hotter tit’fo* if the word wore not so essen¬ 
tially unpoetical.] 

When the column of light on the waters is glass’d, 

As blent in one glow seem the shine and the stream; 
But wave after wave through the glory has pass’d, 

Just catches, and flies as it catches, the beam; 

So Honours hut mirror on mortals their light; 

Not the Man hut the Place that lie passes is bright. 


POMPEII AND .HERClJLANEUi 

What wonder this?—we ask the lymphid well, 

0 Earth! of thee—and from thy solemn womb 
What yield's! thou?—Is there life in the abyss— 

Doth a new race beneath the lava dwell? 

Betums the Past, awakening from the tomb? 

Rome—Greece!—0, come!—Behold—heboid! For tliis 
Our living world-Mhe old Pompeii sees; 

And built anew the town of Dorian Hercules! 

House upon house—its silent halls once more 
Opes the broad Portico!—0, haste and fill 
Again those halls with life!—0, pour along 
Through the seven-vista’cl theatre the throng! 

Where are ye, mimes?—Come forth, the steel prepare 
For crown’d Atridcs, or Orestes haunt, 

Ye choral Furies with your dismal chaunt! 

The Arch of Triumph!—whither leads it V—still 
Behold the Forum!—On [he curule chair 
Where the maj estic image ? Lictors, where 
Your solemn fasces!—Place upon his throne 
The Proctor—here the Witness lead, and there 
Bid the Accuser stand 1 
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-0 God.! how lone 

The clear streets glitter in tins quiet day— 

The footpath by the doors winding its lifeless way! 

The roofs arise in shelter, aral around 
The desolate Atrium—every gentle room 
Wears still the dear familiar smile of Home! 

Open the doors—the shops—on dreary night 
Let lusty day laugh down in jocund light! 

See the trim benches ranged in order!— See - 
The marble-tessclated floor—and there 
The very walls are glittering livingly 
With their clear colours, But the artist where? 

Sure but this instant lie hath laid aside 
Pencil and colours!—Gli ttering on the eye 
Swell the rich fruits, and bloom the flowers!—See all 
Art’s gentle wreaths still freslv upon the wall! 

Here the arch Cupid slyly seems to glide 
By with bloom-laden basket, There the shapes 
Of Genii press with purpling feet the grapes. 

Hero springs the wild Bacchante to the dance, 

And there she sleeps [while that voluptuous trance 
Eyes the sly faun with never-sated glance] 

Now on one knee upon the centaur-steeds 
Hovering—the Thyrsus plies,— Hurrah*!—away she speeds 


Come—come, why loiter ye ?—Here, here, how fair 
The goodly vessels still! Girls, hither turn, 

Pill from the fountain the Etruscan uni! 

On the wing’d sphinxes see the Tripod.- 

Ho! 

Quick—quick, ye slaves come—fire!—the hearth prepare ! 
Ha! wilt thou sell ?—this coin shall pay thee—this, 

Fresh from the mint of mighty Titus!—Lo! 

Here lie the scales, and not a weight wo miss I 
So—bring the light! The delicate lamp I—what toil 
Shaped thy minutest grace 1—quick, pour the oil! 

Yonder the fairy chest 1—come, maid, behold 

The bridegroom’s gifts-.the armlets—they are gold, 

And paste out-feigning jewels!—lead the bride 
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Into the odorous bath-lo, unguents still— 

And still the crystal vase the arts for beauty fill | 

But where the men of old-Jerchance a prise 
More precious yet in yon papyrus lies, 

And see ev’n still the tokens of their toil_ 

- r ^ e waxen tablets—the recording style. 

The earth, with faithful watch, has hoarded all i 
Still stand the mute Penates in the hall ; 

Back to hfs haunts returns each ancient God 
Why absent only from their ancient stand 
The Priests ?-wnvcs Homes his Oaduccan rod 
Arid the wing’d victory struggles from the hand, 
Kindle the flamc-behold the Altar there! 

Long hath the God been worshipless—To prayer I 


LIGHT AND WARMTH. 

In cheerful faith that fears no ill 
The good man cloth the world begin; 

And dreams that all without shall still ’ 
Reflect the trusting soul within. 

Warm with the noble vows of youth, 
Hallowing his true arm to the truth • 

Yet is the littleness of all 
* So soon to sad experience shown, 

That crowds but teach him to recall 
And centre thought on self alone; 

Till love, no more, emotion knows, 

And the heart freezes to repose. 

Alas! though truth may IvjM bestow, 

Not always wamtll the beams impart, 

Blest he who gains the boon ho know, 

Nor buys the knowledge with the heart. 

For warmth and light a blessing both to be, 
Feel as the Enthusiast—ns the World-wise sea 
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BKEADTII AND DEPTH, 

t • 

Full many a shining wit one sees, 

With tongue on nil tilings welkonvorsmg; 

The what can charm, the what can please, 

In every nice detail rehearsing. 

Their raptures so transport the college, 

It seems one honeymoon of knowledge? 

Yet out they go in silence where 
They whilome held their learned prate; 

Ah! lie who would achieve the fair, 

Or sow the embryo of the great, 

* Must hoard—to wail; the ripening hour— 

In the least point thedoftiest power. 

With wanton boughs and pranlcsomo hues, 
Aloft in air aspires the stem 5 

The glittering leaves inhalo'the dews, 

But fruits are not conceal’d in tkm. 

From the small kernel’s umlisccmocl repose 

The oak that lords it o’er the Forest grows. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL EGOIST. 

Has! thou the infant seen that yet, unknowing of’tlie love 

Which warms and cradles, calmly sleeps the mother's heart 
above— 

Wandering from arm to arm, until the call of passion wakes, 

And glimmering on the conscious eye—the world in glory 
breaks 1— 

And hast thou seen the mother there her anxious vigil keep, 

Buying with love that never sleeps the darling’s happy sleep? 

With her own life she fans and feeds that weak.. life’s 
trembling rays, 

And with the sweetness of the care, the care itself repays, 
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And dost thou Nature then blaspEcmo—that, both the child 
and mother 

Each unto each unites, the while the one doth need the 
other ?— •« 

All self-sufficing wilt thou from that lovely circle stand— 

That creature still.to creature links in faith’s familiar band? 

Ah! dartt thou, poor one, from the rest thy lonely self 
estrange ? 

Eternal Power itself is but all powers in interchange! 


FRIHOLIN; 

Oil, 

THE MESSAGE TO THE FORGE. 

[SoMii/LEit speaking of this Belled, which I10 bed then nearly con- 
eluded,, says that “accident had suggested to him a very pretty themo 
for a Ballad; and that “after having travelled through air and 
water, alluding to “ The Cranes of Ibycus ” and “ The Divor.” “ I10 
should now claim to himself tho Element of Fire.’’-Hof Emdstor sup. 
poses from tho name of Severn, the French orthography for Zaborn a 
town in Alsatia, that Schiller took tho material for his tale from a 
Ironcli source; though there are Gorman Legends analogous to it. 
ino genoral stylo of tho Ballad is simple almost to homeliness, though 
not to the puerility ulEeeted by some of our own Ballad writers.—But 
tlm pictures of tho Forge and tho Catholic Ritual are worked out with 
singular forco and truthfulness,] 

A harmless lad was Fridolin, 

A pious youth was ho; 

He served and sought her grace to win, 

Count Mends iiiir hplyo; 

And gentle was tho Dame as fair, 

And light the toils of service there; 

: And yet the woman’s wildest whim 
In her—luid boon but joy to him. 

K 2 
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... Soon a 3 the early morning shone, 

Until the vesper hell, 

For her sweet best he lived alone 
Nor e’er could serve tiJo well, 

She hade him oft not labour so: 

But then his eyes would overflow. . . 

It seemed a sin if strength could swerve, 

From that one thought—her will to serve! 

And so of all her House, the Dame 
Most favour’d him always; 

And from her lip for ever came 
His unexhausted praise. 

On him, more like some gentle child, 

Than serving-youth, the lady smiled, 

Ajd took a harmless pleasure in 
The comely looks of Fridelin, 

For this, the Huntsman Robert’s heart 
The favour’d Henchman cursed: 

And long, till ripen’d into art, 

The hateful envy nursed. 

His Lord was rash of thought and deed: 

And thus the knave the deadly seed, 

(As from the chase they homeward rode,) 

That poisons thought to fury, sow’d— 

“ Your lot, great Count, in truth is fair, 

(Thus spoke the craft suppress’d); 

The gnawing tooth of doubt can ne’er 
Consume your golden rest. 

He who a noble spouse can claim, 

Sees love begirt with holy shame; 

Her truth no villain arts ensnare— 

The smooth seducer comes not there., 

“ How now I—bold man, what gayest thou ? ” 

The frowning Count replied— 

“ Tliink’st thou I build on woman’s vow, 

Unstable as the tide ? 
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Too well the flatterer’s lip alluretli— 

On firmer ground my faith ondureth; 

The Count Von Savern’s wife unto 
No smooth seducer comesito Woo! ” 

u Eight! ’’—quoth the other—“ and your scorn 
The fool enow the fool chastises, 

Who though a simple vassal born, 

Himself so highly prizes; 

Who bucys his heart with rash desires, 

And to the Dame he serves aspires,” 

“ How! ” cried the Count, and trembled—" How! 

Of One who lives, then, speakest thou ? ” 

“ Surely; can that to all reveal’d 
Be all unknown to you? 

Yet, from your car if tkqp conceal’d, 

Let me be silent too.” 

Out burst the Count, with gasping breath, 

" Fool—fool!—thou speale’st the words of death! 

What brain lias dared so bold a sin ?” 

“ My lord, I spoke of Fiidolin 1 

“ His face is comely to behold ”-- 

He adds—then paused with art. 

The Count grew hot—the Count grew cold— 

Tire words had pierced his heart. 

“ My gracious master sure must see 
That only in her eyes lives he; 

Behind your board he stands unheeding, 

Close by her chair—his passion feeding. 

“ And then the rhymes, , The rhymes!” "The same— 
Confess’d the frantic thought.” 

“ Confess’d! ” " Ay, and a mutual flame 

The foolish boy besought! 

No doubt the Countess, soft and tender, 

Forbore the lines to ysu to render, . . . 

And I-repent the babbling word 

That scaped my lips-Wluit ails my lord ? ” 
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Straight to a wood, in swim ami shame, 

Away Count Siivcrii rode— 

Whore, in tin; soaring liirnuce-llamc, 

Tiio molten iron ijWwVI, 

Here, lato mid early, still, the brand 
Kindled the smiths, with crafty hand; 

The bellows heave and the sparkles liy, 

As if they would melt down the mountains high. 

Their strength tins Fire, the Water gave, 

In interlcngued endeavour; 

The mill-wheel, whirl'd amidst the wave, 

Rolls on for aye and over— ’ 

Here, day and night, resounds the clamour, 

While measured limits the heaving hammer; 
dnd, suppled in that ceaseless storm, 

Iron to iron stamps a Mm 

Two smiths before Count Silvern bond, 
Forth-beckon’d from their task. 

<( The first whom I to you may send, 

And who of you may ask— 

‘ Have you my lord's command obey’d ? ’ 

—Thrust in the hell-lire yonder made; 

Shrunk to the cinders of your ore, 

Let Mm offend mine eyes no more! ” 

Then gloated they—the griesly pair— 

They felt the hangman's zest; 

For senseless as the iron there, 

The heart lay in the breast, 

And hied they, with the bellows’ breath, 

To strengthen still the furnace-death ; 

The murder-pi’iiisls nor ling nor falter— 

Wait the victim—trim the altar! 

The huntsman seeks the pugc-rGod wot, 

How smooth a lace hath lie! 

“ Off, comrade, off! mid tarry not; 

Thy lord hath need of thee! ” 
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Thus spoke his lord to Fridolin, 

“ Haste to the forge the wood within, 

And ask the serfs who ply the trade— 

‘Have you my lord's mpjrnd obey'd?’” 

“ It shall be done "—and to the task 
He liios without delay. 

Had she no best l— 1 Were well to ask, 

To make less long the way. 

So, raiding backward at the thought, 

The youth the gracious lady sought, 

“ Ere I go to the forge, I have, come to thee: 
Hast thou any commands, by the road, for mol" 

“ I fain,” thus spoke that lady fair, 

In winsome tone and low, 

“ But for mine infai failing there, * 

To hear the mass would go. 

Go thou, my child—and on the way, 

For me and mine thy heart shall pray; 

Repent each sinful thought of thine— 

So shall thy soul find grace for mine!" 

Forth on the welcome task he wends, 

Her wish the task endears, 

Till, where the quiet hamlet ends, 

A sudden sound ho hears. 

To and fro the church-bell, swinging, 

Cheerily, clearly forth is ringing; 

'Knelling souls that would repent 
To the Holy Sacrament. 

Hu thought, “ Seek God upon thy way, 

And He will come to time! ” 
lie gains the House of Prayer to pray, 

But all stood silcjtlly. 

It was the Harvest’s merry reign, 

The scythe was busy in the grain; 
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At onco the good resolve lift taken, 

As sacristan to serve: 

“ No halt,” quoth lie, “ the footstep makes 
That doth hut heavenward swerve! ” 

So, on tins priest, witl'liimihlo soul, 
lie hung the cingulum and stole, 

Arid eke prepares each holy thing 
To the high muss ailminisL’ring, 

Now, as the ministrnnt, before r 

The priest lie took his stand j ] ; 

Now towards the altar moved, and bore i. 

The mass-hook in his hand, 

Rightward, leftward kneeloth he, 

Watcliful every sign to see; 

Tinkling, as the sandus foil, j< 

thrice at each holy name, the hell I 

t i 

Now the meek priest, bending lowly, 

Turns unto the solemn shrine, 

And with lifted hand and holy, 

Rears the cross divine, 

While the clear hell, lightly swinging, 

That boy-sacristan is ringing} 
Strike their breasts, and down inclining, 1 

Kneel the crowd, the symbol signing, 

Still in every point excelling, 

With a quick and nimble art— 

Every custom in that dwelling . i 

Knew the boy by heart! 

To the close he tarried thus, 

Till Volmnm Dominur, 

To the crowd inclines the priest, 

And the crowd have sign'd—and ceased ! 1 

Now back in its appointed place, A 

His footsteps but delay „ | 

To range each symbol-sign of grace— 

Then forward on his way, f 
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So, conscience-calm, lie lightly goes; 

Before his Bteps the furnace glows; 

His lips, the while, (the count completing,) 

Twelve paternosters sl^w-repeating. 

He gain’d the forge—the smiths survey’d, 

As there they grimly stand: 

“ How fares it, friends 1~hvc ye obey'd,’ 1 
He cried, “ my lord's command 1 ” 

“ Hod Ixo! ” they shout and ghastly grin, 

And point the furnace-throat within : 

“ With zeal and heed, wo did the deed— 

The master’s praise, the servants’ meed,” 

On, with this answer, onward home, 

With fleeter step he flies; 

Afar, the Count behelfl him conic— 

He scarce could trust Iris eyes. 

“ Whence com’Bt thou? ” “From the furnace,” “So! 
Not elsewhere? troth, thy steps are slow; 

Thou hast loiter’d long 1 “ Yet only till 

I might the trust consign’d fulfil. 

l< My nohle lord, ’tis true, to-day, 

I’d chanced, on quitting thee, 

To ask my duties, on the way, 

Of her who guideth me, 

She bade me, (and how sweet and dear 
It was!) the holy mass to hear - } 

Rosaries four I told, delaying, 

Grace for thee and thine heart-praying,” 

All stunn’d, Count Severn heard the speech— 

A wondering man. was ho; 

“ And when thou didst the furnace reach, 

What answer gavo.thoy thee ? ” 

“ An answer hard the sense to win; 

Thus spake the men with ghastly grin, 

1 With zeal and heed, wo did the deed— 

The maBter’B praise, the servants’ meed,’ ” 







f 
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“And Robert V 1 — gasp’d the Count, as lost 
In awe, lie shuddering stood— 

“ Thou must, be sure, his path have cross’d 1 
I sent him to the wmA.” 

“ In wood nor field where I have been, 

No single trace of him was seen.” 

All deathlike stood the Count: “ Thy might, 
0 God of heaven, hath judged the right! ” 

Then meekly, humbled from his pride, " 

He took the servant’s hand; 

He led him to Ids lady’s side, 

She nought mote understand. 

“ TMs child—no angel is more pure— 

Long may thy grace for him endure; 

Qur strength how weak, our sense kow dim— 
God and his hosts arb over him ! ” 


THE YOUTH BY THE BROOK. 

[Sung in “ The Parasite,” a comedy which Schiller translated from 
Picai-d—much the best comedy, by the way, that Picard ever wrote.] 

Beside the brook tke Boy reclin’d 
And wove his flowery wreath, 

And to the waves the wreath consign’d— 

The waves that danced beneath. 

“So fleet mine hours,” he sigh’d, “away 
tike waves that restless flow: 

And, so my flowers of youth decay 
Like those that float helow. 

« 

“Ask not why I, alone on earth, 

Am sad in life’s young tiihe; 

To all the rest are hope and mirth 
■fflien spring renews its prime. 


Alas! the music Nature makes, 

In thousand songs of gladness— 

While charming all around me, wakes 
My heavy heart ttmdncss, 

“ All! vain to me the joys that break 
From Spring, voluptuous are; 

For only One ’tis mine to seek— 

The Near, yet ever Far! 

I sketch my arms, that shadow-shape 
In fond embrace to hold; 

Still doth the shade the clasp escape— 

The heart is uncousoled! 

“Come forth, fair Friend, come forth below, 
And leave tliy lofty ball, « 

The fairest flowers the spring can know 
In thy dear lap shall fall! 

Clear glides the brook in silver roll'd, 

Sweet carols fill the air; 

The meanest hut hath space to hold 
A happy loving Pair! ” 


TO THE IDEAL. 

■ [To appreciate tho beauty of this Poem,—the reader must remember 

that it preccdod our own School—wo will not say of Egotism, but of 
Self-expression; a school of which the great Byron is tho everlasting 
master—and in which tlio Poet reveals the hearts of others, by con¬ 
fessing tho emotions of his own. Of late years we have been over- 
t whelmed with attempts at tho kind of pathos which tlio following 

stanzas embody with molaneholy tenderness—yet with manly resigna¬ 
tion. Bat at tho time Schiller wroto tins elegy on departed youth, ho 
had tlio merit of originality—a merit the greater, because the Poem 
expresses feelings which almost all of us have felt in the progress of 
life.—The only Poem written before it, which it resembles, is the “ Oda 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” by our own illustrious Gfray, 
i whom tho little critics of our day soolc to depreciato.—Beautiful as tlio 

Cevinan’s Poem is, (in his ownliuiguago,) the Englishman’s excels it.] 

i 
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Then -wilt thou, with thy fancies holy— 

Wilt thou, faithless, fly from me?. 

With thy joy, thy melancholy, 

Wilt thou thus relentless flee? 

0 Golden Time, 0 Human May, 

Can nothing, Fleet One, thee restrain? 

Must thy sweet river glide away 
Into the eternal Ocean-Main ? 

The suns serene are lost and vanish’d - 
That wont the path of youth to gild, 

And all, the fair Ideals banish’d 
From that wild heart they whilome fill’d. 
Gone the divine and sweet believing 
In dreams which Heaven itself unfurl’d! 
Tfliat godlike shapes have years bereaving 
Swept from this real work-day world! 

As once, with tearful passion fired, 

The Cyprian Sculptor clasp’d tho stone, 

Till the cold cheeks, delight inspired, 

Blush’d—-to sweet life tho marble grown; 

So youth’s desire for Nature!—round 
The Statue, so my arms I wreathed, 

Till warmth and life in mine it found, 

And breath that poets breathe—it breathed; 

With my own burning thoughts it bum’d }— 
Its silence stirr’d to speech divine 
Its lips my glowing kiss return’d 
Its heart hi beating answer’d mine I 
How fair was then the flower—the tree!— 
How silver-sweet the fountain’s fall 1 
The soulless had a soul to me! 

My life its own life lent to all! 

The Universe of Things seem’d swelling 
The panting heart to burst it.? bound, 

And wandering Fancy found a dwelling. 

In every shape—thought—deed, and sound. 


Germ'd in tho mystic buds, reposing, 

A whole creation slumber'd mute, 

, Alas, when from tho buds unclosing, 

.y How scant and blighted sprung tho fruit! 

How happy in his dreaming error, 

Ilis own gay valour for his wing, 

Of not one cam as yet in terror, 

j Did Youth upon his journey spring; 

Till floods of balm, through air’s dominion, 

Boro upward to the faintest star-. 

For never might to that, bright pinion 
Could dwell too high, or spread too fur. 

i 

Though huleu with delight, lmw lightly 
The wanderer heavenward still could soar* 
. ■). ' And aye the ways of life how brightly 

The airy Pageant danced, before I— 

Dove, showering gifts (life’s sweetest) down, 
Fortune, with golden garlands gay, 

And. Fame, with starheiuns for a crown, 

And Truth, whose dwelling is tho Day. 

Ah 1 midway soon lost evermore, 

Afar the blithe companions stray; 

In vain their faithless steps explore, 

As, one by one, they glide away. 

Fleet Fortune was the first escaper— 

, The thirst for wisdom linger’d yet; 

But doubts with many a gloomy vapour 
The sun-shape of the Truth beset I 

The holy crown widely Fame was wreathing, 
Behold! the mean man’s temples wore, 
And but for one short spring-day,breathing, 
Bloom’d Love—tho Beautiful—no more 1 
And ever stiller yet, and ever 
The barrel! path more lonely lay, 

Till scarce from waning Hope could (paver 
A glance along the gloomy way 
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Who, loving, lingered yet to guide me, 

When all her boon companions lied, 

Who stands consoling yet beside me, 

And follows to tliq, House of Dread 1 
Thine FniENDSHiP— thine the hand so lender, 
Thine the balm dropping on the wound, 
Thy task, the load mows light to render, 

0 ! earliest sought and soonest found !■ -- 

And Thou, so pleased, with her uniting. 

To charm the soul-storm into peace, 

Sweet toil, in toil itself delighting, 

That more it laboured, less could cease, 

Tin/ but by grains thou aid’st the pile 
The vast Eternity uproars, 

At least thou strik’st from Time the while 
Life’s debt—the minutes, days and years.* 


H-IILOSOPHEM 

To learn what gives to every tiling 
The form and life which we survey, 

The law by which the Eternal King 
Moves all Creation’s order’d ring, 

And keeps it from decay— 

When to great Doctor Wiseman we go¬ 
lf help’d not out by Fichte’s Ego- 
All from his brain that we can delve, 

Is this sage answer—“Ten’s not Twelve.”f 

* Though the Ideal images of youth forsake us, tlio Ideal itself 
still remains to tlm Poet. It is Ids task mid liis companion—nuliko 
the Phantasies of Fortune, Fame, and Love, the Phantasies of {lie 
Ideal nro imperishable. While, ns ilm oeinipntinu of life, it peys off 
tlio debt of Time, ns the oxaltcr of life it contributes to the liuildiiiK 
of Eternity. 

t “ ‘Wenn leli iiieht dratif ijjm lielfo 
Erheisst; zelm 1 st nielit nwiilfe.” 

If tlio Ieh in the text is correctly printed with a capital initial, the 
Intention of Schiller must apparently be to ridicule the absolute Ego 
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The fliiow can chill, the fire mu burn, 

Men when they walk on two fed, go 
A mm in Heaven all eyes discern— 

Thin through the eeiiseH we may learn, 

Nor go to school to* know! 

Hut the prnlbuiider student sees, 

That, that which Imnm - will seldom freeze; 

And can iniifriiet the {totuiii liM hearer, 

How moist ure moistens--light, makes clearer. 

Homer composed his mighty amig, 

The hero danger dared to scorn, 

The brave man did Ida duly, long 

■Ihd'nrc.(and who eliull euy I'm wrong}— 

Philosophers were homj 

Without lieamrtmi and Locke.the Him 

Haw things by Heart and UeiiiuM done, 

Which these great men have proved, on viewing, 
TliC“-pas.'iihility of doing! 

Strength in this life prevails and sways— 

Fold Power oppresses humble Worth— 

He who ean not eomraand obeys— 
in short there’s not too much to pinks 
In this poor orli of earth. 

of Fielilif-itpldliiffiplier whom lie elsewhere treats with very little 
ccriiiaoiiy - and Umi Ilidiiu«i ,itr stems to interpret tlm niefuiing.— 
Jlinrieli 1 !, on the other build, fj«nling the pa«go without the capital 
initial, loynnea tlm eat ire to lie din ri«ai lepdiiet the iMt grtat law of 
I"fjie, which logii-iaii'i call Ilm J'liiiciple of (.‘liiiiiudidioii, viz,, that it 
in initioMlito fur a ddle; to In: and m.t to lie m the miiie lime; or, ns 
Schiller expresses it, flint it is iiupudhlo lor ti n to he both Ini ami 
twelve; a truth which in olivioin m all im n, nnd which, prci c ciy he- 
came it is obvious to nil nn si, J’liiloniplicl.i ran Mate umiexplain, Ao 
cortling In this inlcrpretutimi, the mm of. tint translation is not 
comeily given, mid tkhiller rccnin rather to say, “I should call that 
man exceedingly rli vir who cniilfl explain to me tin) great law of tlifi 
Universe, if I did not first, explain it to him by saying it is Has, Ten is 
not Twelve-j, m, Xnphflwiophcr can tell a plain mutt anything about 
n pwfomiil principle, which iiuy plain nmu could net just us well biiY« 
told to the I'liiiiHuplier,” 
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But how tilings better wight bn ileum, 

If sages had this world begun, 

By moral systems of their own, 

Most incontestably is slwwn 1 

“ Man needs mankind, must be confcst— 

In all he labours to fulfil, 

Must work, or with, or for, the rest; 

’Tis drops that swell the ocean’s breast- 
"Tie waves that turn the mill. 

The savage life for,man uriilt is, 

So take a wife and live in cities,” 

Thus flic catkM teach, we know, 

Wise Messieurs Pulfendorf and Co, 

Yet since, what grave professors preach, 

The crowd may be excused from knowing j 
Meanwhile^ old Nature looks to each, 

Tinkers the'chain, and mends the breach, 

And keeps the clockwork going, 

Some day, Philosophy, no doubt, 

A bettor World will bring about: 

Till then the Old a little longer, 

Must blunder on—through Love mid Hung w! 


PUNCH SONG, 

Four Elements, join’d in 
An emulous strife, 
Fashion the world, and 
Constitute life, 

t 

From the sharp citron 
The starry juice pour { 
Acid to Life is 
The innermost core, 


Now, let the sugar 
The Ml,ter one meet; 

Still he life’s bitter 
Tamed down with the sweet! 

Let the bright water 
Flow into the howl; 

Water, the calm one, 

Embraces the Whole, 

Drops from the spirit 
Pour quick’ning within; 

Life but its life from 
The spirit can win. 

Haste, while it glowcth, 

Your vessels to bring; 

The wave lias but virtue 
Drunk hot from the spring! 


PUNCH SONG. 

TO 111! SUNG IN (CUE NORTH, 

On the free southern hills 
Where the full summers shine, 

Nature quicken’d by sunlight, 

Gives birth to the vino i 

Her work the Great Mother 
Conceals from the sight, 

Untrack’d is the labour, 

Unfuthom’d the might. 

As the child of the sunbeam, 

Tire wine leaps to day, 

From tins tun springs the crystal, 

A fountain at pi ay, 

x 
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All the senses it gladdens, 

Gives Hope to the breast; 

To grief a soft balsam, 

To life a newest. 

But, our zone palely gilding, 

The Sun of the North, 

From the leaves it scarce tiutelh 
No fruit ripens forth. 

Yet life will ne’er freely 
Life’s gladness resign; 

Our vales brow no vineyard— 

' Invent we a wine! 

But wan the libation, 

In truth must appear; 

Living Nature alone gives 
The bright and the dear!. 

Yet draw from the dim fount, 

The Waters of Mirth! 

For Heaven gave us Art, 

The Prometheus of Earth. 

Wherever strength reaeheth, 

What kingdoms await her! 

From the Old, the New shaping, 
Art, ay—a Creator !— 

The Elements’ union 
Divides at her rod, 

With the hearth-flame she mimic# 
The glow of a gafl. 

To Hesperidan Islands 
She sends the ship forth; 

Lo, the southern fruits lending 
Their gold to the North! 
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So, this sap wrung from flame be 
A symbol-sign still, 

Of the wonders man works with 
The Force and*the Will! 


PEGASUS IN HARNESS. 

At SmiLlilidd 1 ' once, as I’ve been told, 

Or some audit place where beasts are sold, 

A hard, whose hones from flesh were all free, 
Put up for sale the Muses’ palfrey. 

His ears how cock’d, his tail how stiff I 
Loud neigh’d the prancing Hippogriif. * 
The crowd grew large, the crowd grew larger: 

“ By Jove, indeed a splendid diarger! 

’Twould suit some couch of state I—the king’s! 
. But, bless my soul, what frightful wings 1 
No doubt the breed is mighty rare— 

But who would coach it through the air 7 
Who’ll trust his neck to such a flyer 1 ” 

In short, the ban! could find no buyer. 

At best a farmer pluck'd up mettle: 

" Let's see if we the thing cun settle. 

These useless wings my man may lop, 

Or tie down tight—•! likes a crop! 

*T might draw my curt j it seems to frisk it; 
Come, twenty pounds!—ycotl, FJL risk it." 

I blush to say the bard consented, 

And Hodge hoars off his prize, contented. 

The noble boast is in the cart; 

Hodge cries, " Gee hup! ” and oil’ they start. 
He scarcely foils the load behind, 

Hkin's, scours, and .scampers like the wind, 

The wings begin for heaven to itch, 

The wheels go devilish near the ditch I 

ii 

»% 


Literally "llay market, 1 
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“ So ho!” grants Hodge, “ ’tis more than funny 
I’ve got a penn’orth for my money, 

To-morrow, if I still survive, 

[ have some score of*folks to drive;— 

Tiro load of live the beast could drag on; 

I’ll make him leader to the waggon. 

Choler and collar wear with time 5 
The lively rogue is in his prime/’ 


All’s well at first; a famous start— 

Waggon and team go like a dart. 

The wheelers’ heavy plod behind him, 

But doubly speeds the task assign’d Mm; 

Till, with tall crest, ho snuffs the heaven, 

•Spurns the dull road so smooth and even, 

True the impetuous instinct to, 

Field, fen, and bog, he scampers through. 

The frenzy seems to catch the team; 

The driver tugs, the travellers scream. 

O’er ditch, o’er hedge, splash, dash, and crash on, 
Ne’er farmer Hew in such a fashion, 

At last, all butter’d, bruised, and broken, 

(Poor Hodge’s state may not be spoken,) 

Waggon, and team, and travellers stop, 

Perch’d on a mountain’s steepest top! 

Exceeding sore, and much perplext, 

“ I.fegs,” the farmer cries, <( what next! 

This helter-skelter sport will never do, 

But break him in I’ll yet endeavour to; 

Let's see if work and starving diet 
Can’t tamo the monster into quiet 1 ” 

The proof was made, and save ns! if in 
Three days you'd seen the hippogriilin, 

You’d scarce the noble, beast have known, 

Starved duly down to skin and hone, 

Cries Hodge, rejoiced, “ I have it now, 

Bring out my ox, ho goes to pflough.” 

So said, so done, and droll the tether, 

Wing’d horse, slow ox, at plough together: 
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The unwilling griffin strains his might, 

One last strong struggle yet for flight; 

In vain, for well inured to labour, 

Plods sober on his hca*y neighbour, 

And forces, inch by inch, to creep, 

Tire hoofs that love the air to sweep; 

Until, worn out, the eye grows dim, 

The sinews fail the founder’d limb, 

The god-steed droops, the strife is past, 

He Writhes amidst the mire at last 1 
“ Accursed brute 1 ” the farmer cries; 

And, while he bawls, the cart-whip plies, 

“All use it seems you think to shirk 
So fierce to run—so dull to work! 

My twenty pounds!—Not worth a pin! 

Confound the rogue vdio took me in I ” t 
He vents his wrath, lie plies his thong, 

When, lo! there gaily comes along, 

With looks of light and locks of yellow, 

And lute in hand, a buxom fellow; 

Through the bright clusters of his hair 
A golden circlet glistens fair. 

“ What’s this—a wondrous yoke and pleasant 1 ” 
Cries out the stranger to the peasant. 

“ The bird and ox thus leash’d together— 

Come, prithee, just unbrace the tether: 

But let me mount him for a minute— 

That beast!—you '11 see how much is in it.” 

‘The steed released—the easy stranger 
Leaps on his hack, and smiles at danger; 

Scarce felt that steed the master’s rein, 

When all his fire returns again; 

He champs the hit—he rears on high, 

Light, like a soul, looks from his eye; 

Changed from a create of the sod, 

Behold the spirit and the god: 

As sweeps the whirlwind, heavenward springa 
The unfurl’d glory of his wings. 

Before the eye can track the flight, 

Lost in the azure fields of light. 
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HERO AND LEAN.DEPI. 

A Mud. 

[We have already seen, in “Tlio Ring of Polycratos,” Schiller’s 
mode of dealing with classical subjects. In tlio poems that follow 
derived from similar sources, tlio same spirit is maintained. In spito 
of Humboldt, wo venture to think tlmt Schiller certainly does not 
narrate Greek legends in tlio spirit of an ancient Greek. The Gothic 
sentiment, in its ethical depth and mournful tondomes^’ more or loss 
nrcvadciH all that ho translates from classic fahlo into modern pathos 
.file grief of Hero, in the ballad subjoined, touches closely on tlio 
lamentations of TMk, in “Wallenstein.” Tlio Complaint of Cores 
embodies Christian Grief and Christian Hope. Tho Trojan Cassandra 
expresses tlio moral of tho Northern Faust, Even tho “Victory 
Feast” changes tho whole spirit of Homer, on whom it is founded, by 
tho introduction of tho Ethical Sentiment tit tho close, borrowed ns a 
modern wtmld apply what ho so borrows, from tlio moralising Horace. 
Nothing can bo mom foreign to tho Hellenic Genius, (if wo except tho 
vory disputable ill tention of the 111 Prometheus ”), then tlio interior and 
typical design which usually exalts every conception in Schiller. lint 
it is perfectly open to tho Modern Pool; to treat of ancient legends in 
tho modern spirit. Though ho selects a Greek story, ho is still a 
modern who narrates—ho cun never make himself n Greek, any more 
than JEsehylus in tho “Porno” could tmiko himself a Roman. But 
this is still more tho privilege of tho Pout in Narrative, or lyrical com¬ 
position, than in tlio Drama, for in tlio former lie does not abandon his 
identity, as in tho latter ho must-yot even tills must has its limits. 
.Shakespeare’s wonderful power of self-tranfusiim hits no doubt rambled 
him, in his Plays from Roman History, to unininte his characters with 
much of Homan life. Rut no mio can maintain that a Roman would 
ever have written plays, in tlio least resembling “Julius Ciesur,” or 
“ Coriolamis,” or “Antony and Oleoputrn.” The Portraits may ho 
Roman, but they are painted in the manner of tlio Gothic School. Tlio 
Spirit of antiquity is only in them, inasmuch ns the representation of 
Human Nature, under certain circumstances, is accurately, though 
loosely outlined. When tlio Poet raises tlio dead, it is not to restore, 
but to remodel.] 

Ske you tho towers, that, gray and old, 

Frown through, tho sunlight’s liquid gold, 

Steep sternly fronting steep 1 
The Hellespont beneath them shells, 

And roaring cleaves the Dardanelles, 

The Rock-Gules of the Deep! 
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Hear you the Sea, whose stormy wave, 

From Asia, Europe clove in thunder 1 
That sea which rent a world, can nbt 
Rend Love from Love asunder! 

It 

In Hero’s, in Leandcr’s heart, 

Thrills the sweet anguish of the dart 
Whose feather flies from Love. 

All Hehe’s hloom in Hero's cheek— 

And his the hunter's steps that seek 
Delight, the hills above! 

Between their sires the rival feud 
Forbids their plighted hearts to meet; 

Love’s fruits hang over Danger’s gulf, 

By danger made more sweet. 

Alone on Sestos’ rocky tower, , 

Where upward sent in stormy shower, 

The whirling waters foam,— 

Alone the maiden sits, and eyes 
The cliffs of fair Abydos rise 
Afar—her lover’s homo. 

Oh, safely thrown from strand to strand, 

No bridge can love to love convey; 

No boatman shoots from yonder shore, 

Yet Love has found the way.— 

That Love, which could the Labyrinth pierce— 
Which nerves the weak, and curbs the fierce, 
And wings with wit the dull ;— 

'That Love which o’er the furrow'd land 
Bow’d— tame beneath young Jason’s hand— 
The fiery-snorting Bull! 

Yes, Styx itself, that nine-fold flows, 

Has Love, the fearless, ventured o’er, 

And back to daylight borne the bride, 

From Pluto's dreary shore 1 

What mamMlien tlmt wind and wave, 

Lcamler doth hut hum to brave, 

When Love, that goads him, guides 1 
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•Still when the day, with fainter glimmer, 
Wanes pule—In; leaps, the timing Kwimmer, 
■Amid the darkening tide«; 

With lusty wins lie cleaves tin: wavea, 

And strives for Unit dour atminl aim; 
Where high front Hero’,a lonely tower 
Lone streams the IkwoiKilur, 

In vain his Mood the wave may chill, 

These tender arms etui warm it still— c 
And, weary if the way, 

By many a sweet embrace, above 
All earthly booim— can liberal hove 
The Lover’s toil repay, 

Until Aurora breaks the dream, 

And warns the Loiterer to depart— 

I’utsk to the oeeun’s icy Ja;tl, 

Beared from that loving iteurt, 

So thirty suns have sped their lligld,. 

Still in that theft of sweet delight 
Exult the happy pair; 

Caress will never pall caress, 

And joys that gods might envy, bless 
The single bride-night there. 

Ah I never lie has rapture known, 

Who has not, where tire waves are driven 
Upon the fearful shores of Hell, 

Pluck’d fruits that taste of Heaven! 

Now changing in their Season are, 

Tire Morning and the llesper Star 
, Nor see those happy eyes 
The leaves that withering droop and fall, 

Nor hear, when, from its northern hull, 

The neighbouring Winter sighs; 

Or, if they see, tlm shortening days 
But seem to them to close in "kindness; 
<Wor longer joys, in lengthening nights, 

They thunk the heaven in blindmm 
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It is the time, when Night and Day, 

In equal scales contend for sway *— 

Lone, on her rocky steep, 

Lingers the girl with fistful eyes 
That watch the sun-steeds down the skies, 

Careering towards the deep. 

Lull’d lay the smooth and silent sea, 

A mirror in translucent calm, 

The breeze, along that crystal realm, 

Unmurmuring, died in balm, 

In wanton swarms and blithe array, 

Tire merry dolphins glide and play 
Amid the silver waves. 

In gray and dusky troops are seen, 

The hosts that serve the Ocean-Queen, , 
Upborne from coral caves: 

They—only they—have witness’d love 
To rapture steal its secret way: 

And Hecate f seals the only lips 
That could the talc betray! 

She marks in joy the lullM water, 

And Sestos, thus thy tender daughter, 

Soft-flattering, woos the sea ! 

“ Fair, god—and eanst thou then betray! 

No ! falsehood dwells with them that say 
That falsehood dwells with tlieu! 

,Ah! faithless is the race of man, 

And harsh a father's heart can prove; 

But thee, the gentle and the mild, 

The grief of love can move! 

“ Within these hated walls of stone, 

Should I, repining, mourn alone. 

And fade in ceaseless care, 

* This notes tlio timo'of year—not the tlio timo of day—viz., about 
the 23rd of September,—Homaism. 
f Hecate, as the mysterious Goddess of Nature.—Hommism. 
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But thou, thoujjfli o’er thy giant title, 

Nor bridge may span, nor boat may glide. 
Dost safe my lover bear. 

And darksome, is thy solemn deep, 

And fearful ia thy roaring wave; 

But wave and deep are won by love-- 
.Thou entiled; on the brave 1 

“ Nor vainly, Sovereign of (lie Sea, 

Did Eros send bin shafts to (lice: 

What time the Hum of Gold, 

Bright Hello, with her brother boro, 

How stirr’d the waves she wander'd o’er. 
How Hi it'd thy deeps of old! 

Swift, by the maiden’s charm subdued, 
Thou emn’sfc from out the gloomy waves, 
And, in thy mighty arms she sunk 
Into thy bridal eaves,'' 

“A. goddess with a god, to keep 
In endless youth, beneath the deep, 

Her solemn ocean-court! 

And still she smooth?! thine angry lidos, 
Tames thy wild heart, and favouring guides 
The sailor to the port! 

Beautiful Hulle, bright one, hear 
Thy lone adoring suppliant pray! 

And guide, 0 goddess- -guide my love 
Along the wonted way I ” 

Now twilight dims tlm water's flow, 

And from the tower, the beacon's glow 
Waves flickering o’er the main. 

Ah, where athwart the dismal stream, 

Shall shine the Beacon's faithful beam 
The lover’s eyes shall strain! 

Ilarlt! sounds moan tbreal’ning from afar.- 

From heaven the blessed atmjj are gone — 
More darkly swells the rising sea— 

The tempest labours on ! 
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Along the ocean’s boundless plains 
Lies Night—in torrents rush the rains 
From the dark-bosoni’d cloud—• 

Red lightning skirs the minting air, 

And, loosed from out their rocky lair, 

Sweep all the storms abroad. 

Huge wave on huge wave tumbling o’er, 

The yawning gulf is rent asunder, 

And shows, as through an opening pall, 

Grim earth—the ocean under! 

Poor maiden! bootless wail or vow— 

“ Have mercy, Jove—he gracious, Thou! 

Dread prayer was mine before! 

What if the gods have heard—and he, 

Lone victim of the stormy sea, • 

Now struggles to tliS shore 1 
There’s not a sea-bird «n the wave— 

Their hurrying wings the shelter seek ; 

The stoutest ship the storms have proved, 
Takes refuge in the creek. 

“Ah, still that heart, which oft has braved 
The danger where the during saved, 

Love lureth o’er the sea ;— 

For many a vow at parting morn, 

That nought hut death should liar return, 
Breathed those dear lips to me; 

And whirl’d around, the while I weep, 

Amid the storm that rides the wave, 

The giant gulf is grasping down 
The rash one to the grave! 

“ False Poutus 1 and the calm I hail’d, 

The awaiting murder darkly veil’d— 

The lull’d pellucid flow, 

The smiles in which thou wort array’d, 

Were but the snares that Love betray'd 
To thy false realm below! 
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Now in the midway of the main, 

Muni rulenllossly forbidden, 

Thou looflouesi; on the path beyond 
The harrow thou imdst hidden.” 

Loud and more loud the tempos raves, 

In thunder break the mountain waves, 

White-foaming on the rock— 

No ship that ever swept the deep 
Its ribs of gnarled oak could keep *• 

Unshutter’d by the shock. 

Dies in the blast tire guiding torch 
To light the struggle! 1 to the strand; 

’Tis death to battle with the wave, 

And death no less to land 1 

v 

On Venus, daughter of,the seas, 

She calls the tempest to appease— 

To each wibkkiekifig wind 
Along the ocean-desert borne, 

She vows a steer with golden horn— 

Vain vow—relentless wind 1 
On every goddess of the deep. 

On all the gods in heaven that be, 

She calls—to soothe in calm, awhile, 

The tempest-laden sea I 

“Hearken the anguish of my cries! 

From thy green halls, arise—arise, 

Lcucothoe tire divine! 

Who, in the barren main afar, 

Oft on the storm-beat mariner 
Dost gently-saving shine. 

Oh, reach to him thy mystic veil, 

To which the drowning clasp may cling, 

And safely from that roaring grave, 

To shore my lover bring! ” 

1 And now the savage winds areShushing, 

And o’er the arch’d horizon, blushing, f 

Day’s chariot gleams on high I j 




Back to their wonted channels roll'd 
In crystal calm the waves behold— 1 

One smile on sea and sky! 

All softly breaks the rjpjpling tide 
Low-murmuring on the rocky land, 

And playful wavelets gently flout 

A Corpsenpon the strand! 

’Tis he!—who ev’n in death would still 
Not'fail the sweet vow to fulfil; 

She looks—sees—know him there! 
From her pale lips no sorrow speaks, 

No tears glide down the hueless cheeks 
t Cold—numb’d in her despair— 

She look’d along the silent deep, 

. i She look’d upon the bright’ning heaven 

Till to the marble fage tbe soul 
Its light sublime had given 1 

“Vo solemn Powers men shrink to name, 
Your might is here, your rights ye claim— 
Yet think not I repine; 

Soon closed my course, yet I can bless 

The life that brought me happiness_ 

The fairest lot was mine! 

Living have I thy temple served, 

Thy consecrated priestess been— 

My last glad offering now receive, 

Venus, thou mightiest queen! ” 

Flash’d the white robe along the air, 

And from the tower that beetled there 
She sprang into the wave; 

Roused from his throne beneath the waste, 
Those holy forms the god embraced— 

A god himself th<iir grave 1 

Pleased with his prey, lie glides along.V 

More blithe the murmur’d music seems, 
As gush from unexhausted urns 
His Everlasting Streams 1 
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THE PLAYING INFANT. 

Play on thy mother's bosom, Bahe, for in that holy isle 
The error cannot find thee yfst, the grieving, nor the guile. 
Held in thy mother’s arms above Life's dark and trmihled wave 
Thou lookout with thy fearless smile upon the floating grave ’ 
Play, loveliest Innocence l-Tliee, yet Arcadia circles round’ 
A charmed power for thee hast set the lists of fairy ground • 
Each gicesomc impulse Nature now can sanction and befriend 
Nor to that willing heart as yet the Duty and the End. ’ 
Play, for the haggard Labour soon will come to seize its prey 
Alas I when Duty grows thy law-Enjnym,mt fades away! 


CASSANDRA. 

[There is peace between tlio Greeks and Trojans-Acliillcs is to 
wed I'olyxftiia, Priam’s dinigti ter. On entering llfo Tomnlo, hi: is shot 
through Ins only vulnerable part by Puris.-The timo ot the folio wine 
Poom is during the joyous preparations for the marriage,] 

And mirth was in the halls of Troy, 

Before her towers and temples fell * 

High peal’d the choral hymns of joy, 

Melodious to the golden shell. 

The weary hand reposed fiom slaughter— 

The eye forgot the tear it shed; 

This day King Priam’s lovely daughter 
Shall great Pelldes wed! ' 

Adorn’d with laurel houghs, they come, 

Crowd after crowd—tlie way divine, 

Where fanes are deck’d—for gods the home— 

And to the Tliynthriau’s * solemn slnine. 

The wild Bacchautio joy is nittdd’niug 
The thoughtless host, the fearless guest; 

And there, the unheeded heart,is stuld’ning 
Om solitary hreust 1 
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Hnjoyous in the joyful throng, 

Alone, and linking life with none, 

Apollo’s laurel groves among, 

The still Cassandra wander’d on 1 
Into the forest deep recesses. 

The solemn. Prophet-Maiden pass’d 
And, scornful, from her loosen’d tresses, 

The sacred fillet cast! 

“ To**all, its arms doth Mirth unfold, 

And every heart foregoes its cares— 

And Hope is busy in the old— 

The bridakohe my sister wears— 

And I alone, alone am weeping; 

The sweet delusion mocks not me— 

Around these walls destruction sweeping, 

More near and near I see! 

“A torch before my vision glows, 

But not in Hymen’s hand it shines, 

A flame that to the welkin goes. 

But not from holy offering-shrines; 

Glad hands the banquet are preparing, 

And near, and near the halls of state 
I hear the God that comes unsparing, 

I hear the steps of Pate. 

“And men my prophet-wail deride! 

The solemn sorrow dies in scorn; 

‘And lonely in the waste, I hide 
The tortured heart that would forewarn. 
Amidst the happy, unregarded, 

Mock’d ky their fearful joy, I trod; ' 

Oh, dark to me the lot awarded, 

Thou evil Pythian god! 

s 

“ Thine oracle, in vain to be, 

Oh, wherefore am I thus consign’d 
With eyes that every truth must see, * 
Lone in the City of the Blind ? 
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Cursed with the anguish of a power 
To view the fates I may not thrall, 

The hovering tempest still must lower— 

The horror must 1^‘all 1 

“ .Boots it the veil, to lift, and give 
To sight the frowning fates beneath 'I 

For error is the life we live, 

And, Oh, our knowledge is hut death 1 

Take hack the clear and awful mirror, 

Shut from mine eyes the blood-red glare; 

Thy truth is but a gift of terror 
When mortal lips declare. 

“My blindness give to me once more*'— 

The gay dim senses that rejoice; 

The Past’s delighted songs are o’er 
For lips that speak a'l’rophet’s voice. 

To me the future thou hast granted; 

I miss the moment from the chain— 

The happy Present-Hour enchanted 1 
Take back thy gift again 1 

“ Never for me the nuptial wreath 
The odour-breathing hair shall twine 5 

My heavy heart is bow’d beneath 
The service of thy dreary shrine. 

My youth was but by tears corroded,— 

My sole familiar is my pain, 

Each coming ill my heart foreboded, 

And felt it first—in vain! 

“ How cheerly sports the careless mirth,— 

The life that loves, around I see; 

Fair youth to pleasant thoughts gives birth— 

The heart is only sad to me, 

i 

* “Everywhere,” says Hoilmoistor truly, « Schiller exalts Ideal 
Belief_ over real wisdom ;~ovorywk'ro ijiis modern Annstlo of 
Christianity advocates that Ideal, which exists in Faith and emotion, 
against the wisdom of worldly intellect, tho barren experience of 
life," m. 
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Nut for mine eyes the young spring glowclh, 
When earth her happy feast-day keeps; 

The charm of life who ever knowclli 
That looks into the dnups? 

“ Wrapt in thy bliss, my sister, thine 
The heart’s inebriate rapture-springs. 
Longing with bridal arms to twine 
The bravest of the (Jrceinii kings. 

High Swells the joyous bosom, ncoming 
Too narrow lbr its world of love, 

Nor envies, in its heaven of dreaming, 

The heaven of gods above! 

“ I too might know the soft controul 
Of ouo tins longing heart could choose, « 
With look which love Hinnies with soul— 

The look that supplicates and wooes. 

And sweet with him, where love presiding 
Prepares our hearth, to go—but, dim, 

A Stygian shadow, nightly gliding, 

Stalks between me and him 1 

“Forth from the grim funereal shore, 

Thu llell-Quoen sends her ghastly hands; 
Where’er I turn—behind—before— 

Dumb in my path—a Spectre stands 1 
Wherever gayliest, youth assembles— 

J see the similes in horror clad, 

Amidst Hull’s ghastly People trembles 
One soul fur ever sad! 

“ I see the steel of Murder gleam— 

1 see the Murderer’s glowing eyes—- 
To right—to left, one gory stream— 

One circling fate—lfty flight defies 1 
I may not turn my gaze-all seeing, 
Forektinwinjfall, I dumbly stand— 

To close in blood my ghastly being 
In the far strangers’ laud 1 ” 


0 
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Hark ! while the .sad sounds murmur round, 

Hark, from the Temple-porch, the cries !— 

A wild, confused, tumultuous sound!— 

Dead the divine Pelides lies! 

Grim Discord rears lter'snakes devouring— 

The last departing god hath gone! 

And womb’d in cloud the thunder, lowering, 

Hangs black on Ilion. 

Nqm,—‘U pon this poem, Miulamu do Staiil makes tbo<folioiving just 
and striking criticism.— L'AUmttgne, Part II. c, 13. “ Quo seas in 
this ode, the curse inflicted on a mortal by the prescience of a god. Is 
not the grief of the Prophetess that of all who possess a superior 
intellect with an impassioned, heart? Under a shape wholly poetic, 
Schiller has embodied an idea grandly moral—visc.» that the true genius 
(tirnt of the sentiment) is a victim to itself, oven when spared by 
others. There nro no nuptials for Cassandra: not that sho is insen¬ 
sible—not that she is disdained, but the clear penetration of her soul 
passes in an instant both lifo and* death, and call only repose in 
Heaven.” 


THE VICTORY FEAST. 

[In this Lyric, Schiller had a notion of raising tho popular social 
soiig from tho prosaic vulgarity common to it—into a higher and moro 
epic dignity.] 

The stately walls of Troy had sunken, 

- Her towers and temples skew’d the soil; . 

Tho sons of Hellas, victory-drunken, 

Bichly laden with the spoil, 

Are on their lofty barks reclin’d 
Along the Hellespontine strand; 

A glcesomo freight the favouring wind 
Shall hear to Greece’s^! orious laud ; 

And glecsome cliaunt the choral strain, 

As towards the household altars, now, 

Each hark inclines the painted prow— 

Eor Home shall smile again! 


i 


And there the Trojan women weeping, 

Sit ranged in many a length’ning row; 
Their heedless locks, dishovell’d, sweeping 
Adown the wan cheeks worn with woe. 

No festive sounds tluit peal along, 

Their mournful dirge can overwhelm ; 

Through hymns of joy one sorrowing song 
Commingled, wails the ruined realm. 
“Farewell, beloved shores!” it said, 

From home afar behold ns torn, 

By foreign lords as captives borne— 

Ah, happy are the Dw d! ” 


And Oalchus, while the altars blaze, 

Invokes the high gods to their least! • 

On Pallas, mighty or to raise * 

Or shatter cities, cifll’d the Priest- 
Anil Him, who wreathes around tho land 
The girdle of his watery world, 

And Zeus, from whose almighty hand 
The terror and the bolt are hurl’d. 

Success at last awards the crown— 

The long and weary war is past j 
Time’s destined circle ends at lust— 

And fall’u the Mighty Town! 


The Son of Aliens, king of men, 

The muster of (he hosts survey’d, 

Mow dwindled from the thousands, when 
Along Seunmndor first array’d! 

With sorrow and the cloudy drought, 

The Great King’s stately look grew dim— 

Of all the hosts to Ilion brought, 

How few to Greece return with him I 
Still let the song tb gladness call, 

For those who yet their home ahull greet !■— 
For theur the blooming life is sweet i 
Return is not for all! 

0 2 
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Nor all who reach their native land 
May long the joy of welcome feel— 

Beside the household gods may stand 
Grim Murther with ^waiting stud i 
And they who ’scape the foe, may die 
Beneath the foul familiar glaive, 

Thus Ho* to whose prophetic eye 
Her light the wise Minerva gave 
“All! blest whoso hearth, to memory trim, 

The goddess keeps unstainM and pure— 

For woman's guile, is deep and sure, 

And Falsehood loves the New!” 

The Spartan eyes'liis Helen’s charms, 

By the host blood of Greece recaptured * 

Round that fair form his glowing amis— 

(A second bridal)—wreathe enraptured. 

“ Woo waits the work of evil, birth— 

Revenge to deeds mildest is given ! 

For watchful o’er the things of earth, 

The eternal Council-Halls of Heaven. 

Yes, ill. shall ever ill repay— 

Jove to tlm impious hands-that stain 
The Altar of Man’s Hearth, again 
The doomer’s doom shall weigh! " 
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“ Yes, war will still devour the best !— 

Brother, remember’d in this hour! 

His shade should be in feasts a guest, 

Whose form was inUe strife a tower! 

What time our ships the Trojan fired, 

Thine arm to Greece the safety gave— 

Tiie prize to which thy soul aspired, 

The crafty wrested from the brave.* 

Peace to tliine over-holy rest— 

Not thine to full before the foe! 

Ajax alone laid Ajax low; 

Ah—wrath destroys the best! ” 

To his dead sire—(the Dorian king)— 

The bright-huir’d Pyrrhus j pours the wine 
“ O’er every lot that life can bring, * 

My soul, great Father, prizes thine, 

Whate’cr the goods of earth, of all, 

The highest and the holiest—F ame ! 

For when the Form in dust shall fall, 

O’er dust triumphant lives the Name! 

Brave Man, thy light of glory never 
Midi fade, while song to man shall last; 

The Living soon from earth are pass’d, 

‘ Tub Dead— isNDuun mi uvnn 1 ’ ” 


“ Well they, reserved for joy to-day,” 
Cried out O'ileus’ valiant son, 

“ May laud the favouring gods who sway 
Our earth, their easy thrones upon j 
With careless hands they mete our doom, 
Our woe or welfare Hazard gives— 
Patroclus slumbers in the tomb, 

And all unharm'd Tliersites lives. 

If Fate, then, showers without a choice 
The lots of luck and fife on all, 

Let him on whom the prize may Jail,— 
Let him who lives—rejoice 1 ' 


“ Rhuss all. arc mute to mourn and praise 
In Victory’s hour, the vanquished Man 
Bo mine at least one voice to raise 
I'or Heotoh,” Tydeus’ son began; 

“A tower before his native town; 

He stood—-and fell us fall the brave, 


J He conqueror wins the brighter crown, 

The conquer’d has the nobler grave! 

_ * Need wo say to the general render, that allusion is hero made to 
!, j between Ajax and Ulysses, which law furnished a subject to 
lii: meek tragic poet, who lias depicted, more strikingly than any 
limlonan, that intense cijiilathin for glory, and that mortal agony in 
iCtiiat, winch constituted tlm main secret of the prodigimis energy of 
the Greek character P i'lio Tragic poet, in taking his hero from the 
Jtomonc ago, endowed him with the feelings oftho Athenian re- 
puhheaiiH ho iiihliwil. 
f Nenptiilennis, the son of Achilles, 


* Ulysses, 
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Ho who bravo life,slmll bravely close, 
For Homo and Hearth, awl Altar si 


in, 


If mourn’d by I^iends, shall glory gain 


Out of the lips of Foes! ” 


Lo, Nestor now, whose stately age 
Through threefold lives of mortals lives !— 

Tim laurel’d howl, the. kingly sago 
To Hector’s tearful mother gives. '' 

“ Drink—in the draught now strength is glowing, 
Tim grief it lmtlws forgets the smartI 
0 Bacchus! wmtd’rous boons bestowing, 

Oh how thy balsam heals llm heart! 

Drink—in the draught now vigmir glowefli, 

* Tim grief it bathes forgets the smart— 

And balsam to the breaking heart, 

The healing god bestowdh. 


“ As Niohe, when weeping muto, 

To angry gods the sworn and prey, 

But lasted of the charmed fruit, 

And cast despair itself away; 

So, while unto thy lips, its shore, 

This stream of life enchanted Hows, 
Remember’d grief, that slung before, 

Sinks down to Lethe’s calm repose. 

So, while unto thy lips, its shore, 

Tim stream of life eimlmnted Hows -. • 
Drown’d deep in Lethe’s calm repose, 
Thu grief that stung before!” 

Seized by tlm god, behold the dark 
And dreaming prophetess arise, 

She gazes from tlm lofty Hark 
Where Home’s dim vapours wrap tlm skies- 
“A vapour all of human birth 
Like mists ascend ing, seen and gone, 

So fade Earth’s great ones from the, Earth 
And leave the changeless gods alone, 
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Behind the steed that slurs away; 

And on the galley’s deck—sits Care, 

To-morrow comes, and we aye where? 

At least we’lj live to-day I ” 


THE CRANES OF IBYCUS, 

From Rhegiiun to the Isthmus, long 
Hallow’d to steeds and glorious song, 
Where, link’d awhile in holy peace, 

Meet all tlm sons of martial Greece— 
Wends Ibycus—whose lips the sweet 
And over-young Apollo fires; 

The statf supports the wanderer’s feet— 
The God the Poet’s soul inspires! 

Soon from the mountain-ridges high, 

The tower-crown'd Corinth greets his oyc; 
In Neptune’s groves of darksome pine, 

He treads with shuddering awe divine; 
Nought lives around him, save a swarm 
Of Cranes, that still pursued his way— 
Lured by the South, they wheel and form 
In ominous groups their wild array, 

And “ Hail! beloved Birds! ” lie cried; 

“ My comrades on tlm ocean tide, 

Sure signs of good ye Lode to me; 

Our lots alike would seem to be; 

From far, together home, wo greet 
A shelter now from toil and danger; 

And may the friendly hearts we meet 
Preserve fpn every ill—the Stranger I ” 

His step more light, his heart more gay, 
Along the mid-wood winds Iris way ; 
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When, where Hit! path tins thickets close, 
Buret sudden forth two iiifllun foes; 

Now strilii to strife, mill foot to foot! 

All! wintry dinks 4ke gentle liand; 

Tim gentle hand that wakes Hie lute 
Has I earn’d no lore Hull guides tlm lnninl. 

He culls on men ami Gods—in vain! 

] 1 is cries no West deliverer gain; ,, 

Tedder and fainter grows tlm sound; 

And still tlio deal' life slumbers round— 

“ In tlm far land 1 fall forsaken, 

Unwept and unregarded, here; 

By death from caitiff hands o’ertalcen, 

Nor ev’u one late avenger near! ” 



Down to the earth tlm death-stroke hnre him— 
Hark, where the Cranes wheel dismal o’er him! 
He hears, as darkness veils his eyes, 

Near, in hoarse croak, their dirgelike cries. 

“ Ye whose wild wings nhove me hover, 

(Hinee never voice, save yours alone, 

The deed can tell)— tlm hand discover— 
Avenge 1”-lie spoke, mid life was gone, 

Naked and maim’d tlm corpse was found— 

And, still through many a mangling wound, 

The sad Corinthian Host could trace 
The loved—too well-rememher’d face, 

“And must I meet thee thus once 1 more? 

Who hoped with wreaths of holy pine, 

Bright with, new fame—tlm victory o’er— 

Tlm Singer’s temples to entwine! ” 

/ 

And loud lamented every guest 
Who hold the Sea-God’s solemn feast— 

As in a single heart prevailing, 

Throughout all Hellas went the wailing, 
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Wild to the Council Hall they ran— 

In thunder rush’d the tlircat’ning Flood— 

“ Revenge shall right the murder’d man, 

The last atoncment-rMood for blood 1 ” 

Yet ’mid the throng the Isthmus claims, 

Lured by the Sea-God’s glorious games— 

Tlm mighty lwuiy-nalion'd throng— 

How,track the hand that wrought the wrong ?— 

How guess if that dread deed were done, 

By ruffian hands, or secret foes ? 

He who sees all on earth—the Sou- 
Alone the gloomy secret knows, 

Perchance lie treads in careless peace, #, 

Amidst your Sons, assembled Greece— 

Hears with a smile revenge decreed— 

Gloats with fell joy upon the deed— 

Ilis steps the avenging gods may mock 
Within the very Temple’s wall, 

Or mingle with the crowds that dock 
To yonder solemn scenic* hall. 

Wedg’d close, and serried, swarms the crowd— 
Beneath the weight the walls are bow’d— 
Thitherwards streaming far, and wide, 

Broad Hellas flows in mingled tide— 

A tide like that which heaves the deep 
When hollow-sounding, shoreward driven; 

On, wave on wave, the thousands sweep 
Till arching, row on row, to heaven I 

The tribes, the nations, who shall name, 

That guest-like, there assembled came 1 
From Theseus’ town, from Aulis’ strand— 

From Ehocis, Trent the Spartans’ land— 



* The theatre, 
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From Asia’s wave-divided clime, 

TIii! ImU;h that (’em llit) ASgienn Sea, 

To hearken on that Hinge Sublime, 

The Dark OlmiiVi'iotmiM melodyI 

True to lint awful rites of old, 

In Ion# and measured «l.riilos, behold 
The Chorus from the hinder ground, 

Pace the vast eirehi’s solemn round. 

So this Wnvld'it women never strode, 

Their race from Mortals ne’er begun, 
Gigantic, from their grim abode, 

They tower abuva the Smis of Man! 

Across their loins the dark robe flinging, 
in lleshlusa liainls the torches .‘twinging, 

Now to and fro, with dark red glow— 

No blood that lives the dead eheeks know ! 
Where How tlm locks that woo to love 
On human temples—ghastly dwell 
The serpents, soil’d the brow above, 

And tlm green asps with poison swell, 

Thus circling, horrible, within 

That splice.'.doth their dark hymn begin, 

And round the sinner us they go, 

Cleave to the heart their words of. woe. 
Dismally wails, the senses chilling, 

Tito hymn—tho Fueius’ solemn sung; * 
And froze the very marrow thrilling 
As roll’d the gloomy Bounds along. . 

“ And weal to him-.from crime secure.- 

Who keeps his soul an childhood's pure; 
Life’s path he roves, it ryarnlerer free— 

We near him not—Tim Avnmnaui, Wr;! 
But woe to him for whom we weave 
The doom for deeds that slum the light; 
Fust to tlm murderer’s feet we cleave, 

Tlm fearful Daughters of, tlm Night. 
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“And deems he flight from, us can hide hiui ? 

Still on dark wings We sail beside him! 

The murderer’s feet the snare enthralls— 

Or soon or late, to eniffi he falls I 
Untiring, hounding on, wo go; 

For Hood can no remorse atone! 

On, ever—to the Shades below, 

And thore—we grasp him, still our own.! ” 

So singing, their slow danco they wreathe, 

And stillness, like a silent death, 

Heavily there lay cold and drear, 

As if the Godhead’s self were near, 

Then, true to those strange rites of old, 

Pacing the circle’s solemn round, 

In long and measured strides—behold, • 

They vanish in life hinder ground! 

Confused and doubtful—lmlf between 
The solemn truth and phantom scene, 

The crowd revere the Power, presiding 
O’er secret deeds,,to justice guiding— 

The Unfathom’d and Inscrutable 
By whom the web of doom is spun; 

Whose shadows in the deep heart dwell, 

■ Whose form is seen net in the sun! 

Just then, amidit the highest tier, 

•Breaks forth a voice that starts the ear; 

“ Bee there—see there, Timotheus; .. 

Behold the Cranes of Ibyeus! ” 

A sudden darkness wraps the sky; 

Above the roofless building hover 
Dusk, swarming wings; and heavily 
Sweep the slow tomes—hearse-murmuring, over! 

“ Of Ibyeus } ’’—that name so dear 
Mis through the hearts of those who hoar 1 
Like wave on wave in eager seas, 

From mouth to mouth the murmur floes 
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“Of Ibycus,whounvo bewail? 

The murder’d one! What mean those words ? 
who is the man—knows he the tale ? * 

Why link that naira with those wild birds ? ” f 

Questions on cjwestions louder press— 

Like lightning flies the inspiring guess— 

Leaps every heart--" The truth we seize; 

Your might is here, Eumeniueb ! I 

The murderer yields himself contest- '' 

Vengeance is near-that voice the token-- 

Ho! him who yonder spoke, arrest I— 

And him to whom the words were spoken !" 

Scarce had the wretch the words lot fall, 

Than fain their sense he would recall. 

In vain; those whitening lips, hchold 1 j 

TJio secret havo already told. ’ 

Into their Judgment Court suhlime 
The Scone is changcd j-their doom is seal’d 1 
JJeiioItl the dark unwilness’d Grime, 

Struck by the light’ning that reveal’d! < 


\ 


f 

I 


i»£ t “?■«- a* *»t of ii.j 

(wmeu was well Known to tho anc on s, find indeed mm rim h 
proverb) tiro Siiidas and Plutarch. Ibycus k filby » “ | 
tho Inventor of tho Sandmen or triangular Citium. Wo m 

hy Scute: it is the moral, or fatorior menni.rS 

.tay«i a,. M,i J h , 4' W S ft:, 1 

ISimS °tol?” , T’ " ,|1 “ Afflawtim. bctn.jJliinil, 

um ot aftfe-s art?,*.... 

“B“”“ of to Omm mt tall,» 
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dull churl, ever whom tlm impulse of Hus ntoimtii h;i>, nil power, Jli i 
iniiili .vrimutriioii is nuliiinl in mmIi < “• That he i.-rl-i 

fuijp’oul; reiiioiso, in thin tlumghllcsH e,\rl.'imaiiuji ( is evident !«v tlm 

* fjiiirk, nimppi di tiulmu uf it: ‘Sm flu rr, eon Him! 1 kt:P .“ I fi any 

other slate of miiid," olmirven ilnlms islor, “ pi.-ilmps thy Amlhuco 

uiiglit in it have iillemlul to this cjiiciilatioii.Imf at flml. moment uf 

(bp inward emotion, jtrwlucnl liy flic lepi-riieiihitjon of tin: feiifnl 
fJijildt’ESi's, mill uii excited Inlioi in llwir might, ilw nunm id tlm 
lw\vl)'*)Mmleroti initii iniiHt have struck flam us iho very voice of I'nle, 
in which tlm fi|niilii>r helmyed himself,”--In I n I tho rim.>m in un 
iliuiilraiimi of Bcliillcr’ii mvn l ; nc:i iu “ Tlm Arliufm,” wiittau ci-lil 
jwm IiciiniK-t, 

“ limn secret Jiimlt r, pale mu] sii milking, anH 
Sweep o'er tin: Much the riorii Kimiciiiihs; 

Owns, v.lu-rr law foil.!, wind power. to ait hclong, 

Ami, screened from ju !ice-, lioHs its tlnnm in ” 

In tlm foregoing hallml I’nunv (tlm! is, the and dtatnntii: 
rijimmlllntiotiot till' J'niii':,)ui:t,ilouhly.. tlr l oil t!;i Muid' n r, n.-st 
oil till, Amlii liri-; it : IU|ui ,r K lilt; Oin* ilihia ll.lritiui.ii, it iircbair.i ill 
tlm "flur tlml. rluto of mind in whirii, ns hv u divine 'in^ttunf. tin- iimVl; 
1« tvi pi imi ni/is ti|uni iho truth. In I hi i{..nl,|c, if. , : | j n„!»ly fy pitied 
llio power of I'nelry on Iho imlivi<li!;i| and on tho lauttiffiih-. ' Iti jiilv 
did .Schiller u mil Vo to ilicnnl from hi ; ikipii wimii yit might.. i om fi, 
pmluko of mamlions or Mi|n niulimil inh rp-c The iippouniimo 
of tliu ('rum!!; ii purely m.i'idinlnl, , , , Whatever fs of diviner 
iigwioy id tho punishment of crime is found md in tlm ..nhr rbimi. 
stimri-.-:, lint in tlm lioart within tlm trim rmliil iu wliioh tlm oiul. 
work their uiiiaoh, As it Im . Iho u (indy mhl The |«d BoiiiH'ii’firo 
(in tho Critmmd) is its mm ,N'i iiu i:,, tin, i;ooil i!oiisrii;m.'i: in tho Many 
-rilm iimlioiii c ilrii;;,! at min: tlm I/ml kWo it : h.niiu om| luljii.]..,', 
it." Tlm liistory of tlm imnipiftilion of thin lVw ulhudo »n imtmu,: 
tf the estqtiinile inf «f fioollm, to which it hlargely imli.-hlml. fu f| in 
th'it skohli of Iho hiillml, it vviis only oim t'laii.i til'll, lli-n „ v , r |f )V , i ti 
at tlm titmi ho was miiiih iid, ami uminm r thin wh only inoutioiuii Sl f 
the omi of Dm |ii- c,.. Hut limtlu: Iho tular/mimiul of ilji, 

kidfiig iiiffidi-iit*-into “tlm Inn-; mid I,iomI iiliomimiuon 1 " of (ho 
Hwnnu of Clams, ontmjiiimlitn.' iu Minm ij-f|„. „' )|( j 

“I'lp 1 " |mgcniit of flic l''mii i. hi hilh r at mice |j..u. it, i i,„w not only 
the trutlifiiliicss, hut tlm giamhair, of In' , j.j. n.s. was hoi'diiem i| hv 

tlih i.iiii|.lc iillimlinii, . , . Aci'oriiiu;t lo fjocthe's euemstioti,! 

tint {Win of Crane* were notv iulrmlnoidiH l!i< r-ta]u(i:iuioi<s «i llivcu'i 
in Ills.vujm 1 . ( . . The Unit nuwlojiy le twir-ii lie liummi wm. 
Ilerttim'l Ins Winged companions, , v l» H-ekiilg a foil i;:n hnal, wicilimiv 
withmil. , , , Ami tlm gniermi* ciitivism of thn otic port 
liijidly gnve its present iiilirici s ami hmuty to the muslot piece of the 
oilnr. ,%e f'yniinm'o.vw»;« k' wmt iSefijt.i.rn. Doii. 

Minimal. IfisiuiiiH. 
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THE HOSTAGE. 

A IklMDi 

Tun tyrant Dionys to seek, 
ten Meuvufi with his poniard crept 5 
The watchful guards upon him swept'; *’ 

The grim king mark'd his changeless cheek: 

“ What wouldst thou with thy poniard 1 Speak.!" - 
“Thu city from the tyrant free !' — 

“ Thu doath-cross shall thy guerdon ho." 

“ t am prepared for death,,nor pray," 

Replied that haughty mail, “to live; 

Enough, if thou uue grace wilt give: 

For three brief suns the death delay 
To wed my sister—leagues away; 

I boast one friend whose life fur mine, 

If I should fail the cross, is thine." 

The tyrant mused,—and .smil’d,—and said 
, With gloomy craft, “ So let it he; 

Three days I will vouchsafe to thee, 

But mark—if, when the time be sped, 

Thou fuil’st—thy surety dies instead. 

His life shall buy thine own release; 

Thy guilt atoned, my wrath shall cease," 

He sought his friend— 11 1’lm king’s decree 
Ordains my life the cross upon 
Shall pay the deed I wofdd have done; 

Yet grants three days’ delay to me, 

My sister’s marriage-rites to see; « 

If thou, the hostage, wilt remain 
Till I—set free—return again I’’ 
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His friend embraced—No word, lie said, 

But silent to the tyrant strode— 

The other went upon his road. 

Ere tins third sun in heaven was red, 

The rite was o’er, the sisteAved; 

And hack, with anxious heart unquailing, 
Hu hastes to hold the pledge unfailing. 

Down the great rains unending bore, 
Dowa’from the hills the torrents rush'd, 
In one broad stream the brooklets gush’d. 
The wanderer halts beside the shore, 

The bridge was swept the tides before— 
The shatter’d arches o’er and under 
Went the tumultuous waves in thunder, 

Dismay’d, he takes his idle stand— 
Dismay'd, he strays and shouts around; 
His voice awakes no answering sound, 

No boat will leave the sheltering strand, 

To bear him to the wish’d-for land; 

No boatman will Death’s pilot he j 
The wild stream gathers to a sea 1 

Sunk by the hanks, awhile he weeps, 

Then raised his urms to Jove, and cried, 
“ Stay thou, oh stay the luudd'ning tide! 
Midway behold the swift sun sweeps, 

And,,ere he sinks adown the deeps, 

If I should fail, his beams will see 
My friend's lust anguish-slain, fur me! ” 

More fierce it rims, more broad it Hows, 
And wave 011 wave, succeeds and dies— 
And hour on hour rembrse] ess flies;,, 
Despair at last To daring grows— 

Amidst the Hood his form he throws; 

Willi vigorous arms the roaring waves 
Cleaves—and a Cod that pities, saves, 
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He wins the bank—lie scouts the strand, 

He thanks the God in breathless prayer 5 
When from the forest’s gloomy lair, 

With ragged club in ruid^ess hand, 

And breathing murder—rush’d the band 
That find, in woods, their savage den, 

And savage prey in wandering men, 

“ What,” cried he, pale with generous fear; 

“ What think to gain ye hy the strife 1 *’ 

All I hear with me is my life— 

I take it. to the King I ’’—and here 
lie snatch’d the club from him most near: 

And thrice he smote, and thrice his blows . ' 

Dealt death—before him fly the foes! 

p 

The sun is glowing as a brand; 

And faint before the parching heat, 

The strength forsakes the feeble feet: 

“ Thou hast saved me from the robbers’ hand, 
Through wild floods given the blessed land; 

And shall the weak limbs fail me now 1 
And he /—Divine one, nerve me, thou! ” 

Hark I like some gracious mul'mur by, 

Babbles low music, silver-dear— 

The wanderer holds his breath to hear; 

And from the rock, before his eye, 

laughs forth the spring delightedly; ■ * 

How the sweet waves he bends him o’er, 

And the sweet waves his strength restore. 

Through the green boughs the sun gleams dying, 
O’er fields that drink the rosy beam, 

The trees’ huge shadows giant seem. 

Two strangers on the road are hieing; 

And as they fleet beside him flying, 

These mutter’d words his ear dismay; 

“ Now—now the cross has claim’d its prey ! !> 
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Despair his winged path pursues, 

The anxious terrors hound him on— 

There, redd’ning in the evening sun, 

From far, the domes of SyfScuse !— 

When towards him comes Philostratus, 

(His leal and trusty herdsman he,) 

And to the master bends his knee. 

“ Back—thou const aid thy friend no more, 

The niggard time already flown— 

His life is forfeit—save thine own! 

Hour after hour hi hope he bore, 

Nor might his soul its faith give o’er; 

Nor could the tyrant's scorn deriding, 

Steal from that faith one thought confiding! ” 

, * 

“ Too late! what horror hast thou spoken! 

Tain life, since it can nbt requite him! 

But death with mo can yet unite him; 

No boast the tyrant’s scorn shall make— 

How friend to friend can faith forsake. 

But from the double-death shall know, 

That Truth and Love yet live below! ” 

The sun sinks down—the gate’s in view, 

The cross looms dismal on the ground— 

The eager crowd gape murmuring round. 

His friend is hound the cross unto . . . 

Crowd—guards—all—hursts he breathless through 
" Me! Doomsman, me! ” he shouts, “ alone! 

His life is rescued—lo, mine own 1 ” 

Amazement seized the circling ring! 
link’d in each other's {inns the pair— 

Weeping for joy—yet anguish there! 

Moist every eye that gazed;—they bring 
The wond’rous tidings to the king— 

His breast Man’s heart at last hath known, 

And tlio Friends stand before his throne. 

p 
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Long silent, lie, ami wondering long, 

Gaz’d on the Lnir—" In pence depart, 

Victors, ye liavo subdued my heart! 

Truth ifi no dream!— itopower is strong. 

Give grneo to Him wlm owjih his wrung! 

’Tis mine your imppliant now to be, 

Ah, let llm hand of Love—be Tinusii!” 

This story, the heroes of which are more popularly known to us 
under the mimes of Dunum anil Pythias, (or rhinlm]i Schiller took 
from Ilyginus, in whom the friends are called Mom anil ffolinnutins. 
Schiller has somewhat umpliliert the inciilcnts in the original, in which 
the delay of Mierus is ocoasiimcd only hy the swollen ntremu-thn. 
other hindrances are of Schiller's invention. The subject, liko “ The 
Ring of Myoratos," does not admit of that rich poetry of ileserip- 
thin with which our author usually adorns some single passage in his 
narratives, The poetic spirit is rather shown in tho .torso brevity with 
which picture after picture is not only sketched, hut finished—and in 
the great thought at tho close. Still it is not one of Schiller’s best 
hulhuls, His additions to tho original story aro not lumpy. The inci¬ 
dent of tho Rubbers- is commonplace and poor. Tho delay occasioned 
hy tho thirst of Mierus is clearly open to Goethe’s objection (an 
objection showing very nice perception of nataro)--that extreme thirst 
was not likely to happen to a man who had lately passed through a 
stream, on a rainy day, and whoso clothes must have been saturated 
with nwistnro—nor in tho traveller’s preoccupied state of mind, is it 
probable that ho would have so much felt tho mcro physical want, 
with less reason lias it boon urged by other Critics, that the sudden 
relenting of tho Tyrant is contrary to his character. The Tyrant here 
has no individual character at all. Ho is the mere personation of 
Disbelief in Truth and Love—which tho spectacle of sublime solf- 
nlmogation ut onoo converts. In this idca lics tho deep Philosophical 
Truth, which redeems all the defects of the piece—for Poetry, in its 
highest form, is merely this— 1 " Truth made beautiful” 


THE COMPLAINT OF CERES. 

It miiybii'Scaracly necessary to trial, however hiiully,of the mytho¬ 
logical legend on which tins exquisite elegy is founded; yet wo 
venture to do so rather than that thu forgetfulness of the reader should 
militate against Ins enjoyment of the poem. * Proserpine, according to 
the Ifniiii ride (for the’ story is not without variations), when gather¬ 
ing flowers with the Ocean Nymphs, is carried off hy Antemius, or 
Pluto. Her mother, Ceres, wanders over the earth for her in vain, 
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and refuses to return to Heaven till her daughter is restored to her, 
Finally, Jupiter commissions Hermes to persuade Pluto to render up 
his bride, who rejoins Ceres at Elcusis. Unfortunately she has 
swallowed a pomegranate seed in thu Shades below, and is thus mys¬ 
teriously doomed to spend one-til ini of the year with her husband in 
Hades, though for the remainder nt the year she is permitted to dwell 
with Cures and tlic (foils. This is ouii of the very few mythological 
fables of Graeco which can lie wifely interpreted into an Allegory. 
Proserpine denotes tho seed corn one-third of tho year below tho 
earthtwu-i,birds (that is, dating from the appearance of the car) 
above it. Schiller has treated this story with uiiiriirnhlo and artistic 
beauty; mid, by mi alteration in its symbolical character, lias preserved 
the pathos of the external narrative, amt heightened the beauty of the 
interior meaning-associating tho productive principle of tho earth 
with the immortality of the soul. Proserpine hero is not the symbol 
of the buried .‘iced, hut the buried seed is the symbol of her—that is, 
of the Dead. The exquisite feeling of this poem consoled Schiller’s 
friend, Sophia La Rock, in her grief for her son’s death, 

. 1 . 

Dons pleasant Spring return once more? 

Does Earth her happy youth regain ? 

Sweet sin in green hills are shining o’er; 

Soft brooklets hurst their icy chain: 

Upon the blue tmuslueeut river 
Laughs down an all-unclouded day, 

The winged west winds gently quiver, 

The lntds are bursting from the spray; 

While Link are blithe on every tree; 

The Ore:id from the momitiiin-slioro 
Sighs “Lo thy flowers come back to thee— 

Thy Child, end Mother, comes no more!" 

II. 

Alas! how long an age it seems 
Since all thu Earth 1! winder'll over. 

And vainly, Titan, talk’d thy heauis 
The lov’d—-the lost one—to discover! 

Though all may seek—-yet none can call 
Her loiideyiiwieueo bank to me! 

The Sun, with eyes detecting all, 

1,8 blind one vanish'd form to Bee, 


*2 
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Hast thou, 0 Zeus, Last thou away 
From these sad arms my Daughter tom? 

Has Pluto, from tlio realms of Buy, 

Enamour’d—to ila^ rivers borne ? 

nr. 

Who.to the dismal Phantom-Strand. 

The Herald of my Grief will venture? 

The Boat for ever loaves tlm Laud, 

But only Shadows there may enter.—*' 

Veil’d from each holier eye repose 
The realms whore Midnight wraps the Dead, 

And, while the Stygian River flows, 

No living footstep there may tread!. 

A thousand pathways wind the drear 

„ Descent j—none upward lead to day • 

No witness to the Mother’s ear 
The Daughter’s sorrows can hetray. 

iv. 

Mothers of happy Human clay 
Can Blmvo at least their children's doom; 

And when the loved ones pass away, 

Gan track—can join them—in the tomb! 

The race alone of Heavenly birth 
Are banish’d from the darksome portals; 

The Fates—have mercy on the Earth, 

And death is only kind to mortals I * 

Oh, plunge me in the Night of Nights, 

From Heaven’s ambrosial halls exil’d! 

Oh, let the Goddess lose the rights 
That shut the Mother from the Child 1 

v, 

Where sits the Dark King’s joyless bride, 

Where midst the Dead her home is made j 

Oil that my noiseless stops might glide, 

Amidst the shades myself a simile ! 

* Wltat a beautiful vindication of tlio shortness of human life 
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I sec her eyes, that search thro’ tears, 

In vuin the golden light to greet; 
iliat yearn for yonder distant spheres, 
r (i Murt pine the Mothcfs face to meet 1 
Till some bright moment shall renew 
The severed Hearts’ familiar ties • 

And softened pity steal in dew, 

Prom Pluto’s slow-relenting eyes 1 


n 

All, vain I,he wish, the sorrow are 1 
Culm in tho changeless paths above 
Rolls on the Day God’s golden Oar— 
^ Fast are the lix’d decrees of Jove 1 
Far from tlio ever gloojny Plain, 
lie turns his blissful looks away. 
Alas! Night never gives again 
What once it seizes as its prey 1 
Till over Lethe’s sullen swell, 

Aurora’s rosy hues shell glow; 

Ami arching thro’ the midmost Hell 
Shine forth the lovely Iris-Bow 1 


vir, 

And is there nought of Iler •—no token- 
Nu pledge from that beloved hand? 
To tell how Love remains unbroken, 
How fur soever be the land? 

Has love no link, no lightest thread, 

The Mother to the Child to bind ? 
Between the Living and the Dead, 

Cuu Hope no holy cempaot find? 

No 1 every bond is not yet riven; 

We are not yet divided wholly; 

To us the eii-nutl Powers have given 
A symbol language, sweet and holy 
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vii r. 

When Spring's fait' children pass away, 

When, in the Northwind’s icy air, 

The leaf and flower alike decay, 

And leave the riveil’d branches bare, 

Then from VorUBiinuu* lavish horn 
I take Life’s seeds to strew below-- 
And hid the gold that germs the corn 
An offering to the Styx to go! 

Sad in the earth the seeds I lay— 

Laid at thy heart, my Child—to he 
The mournful tokens which convey 
My sorrow and my love to Thee I 

IX. 

But, when the Hours, in measured dance, 

The happy smile of .Spring restore, 

Life in the Sun-god’s golden glance 
The buried Dead revive once more! 

The germs that perish’d to thine eyes, 

Within the cold breast of llm earth, 

Spring up to bloom in gentler skies, 

The brighter for the second birth! 

The stem its blossom rears above-- 
Its roots in Night’s dark womb repose— 

The plant but by the equal love 
Of light and darkness fostered—grows i 

x. 

If half with Death the germs may sleep, 

Yet half with Life they share tlm beams; 

My heralds from the dreary deep, 

Soft voices from tlm solemn streams,— 

Jake her, so them, awhile entombs, 

Stern Orcus, in his dismal reign, 

Yet Spring semis forth their tender blooms 
With such sweet messages again, 

To tell,—bow far from light above, 

Where only mournful shadows meet, 

Memory is i till alive t<i hue, 

Ami still the faithful Heart can heat 1 
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Joy to yc children of the Field! 

Whose life each coming year renews, 

To your sweet cups tho^leavon shall yield 
The purest of its nectar-dews! 
bleep'd in the light’s resplendent streams, 
The hues that streak the Iris-How 
Shall trim your blooms as with tlm beams 
The looks of ymmg Aurora know. 
TheJuidding life of happy Spring, 

Tlm yellow Autanm’s faded leaf, 

Alike to gentle Hearts shall bring 
The symbols of my joy and grief 


THE ELEUSINIAN FESTIVAL. 

This, originally called the "Ilin’gor-Lny,” is ono.of the poems 
which Schiller has devoted to Iris favourite subject—the Progress of 
Society. 

Wind in a garland tlm ears of gold, 

Azure Cymies * inwoven lie I 
Oh how gladly shall eye behold 
Tlm Queen who comes in her majesty, 

Man with man in communion mixing, 

Taming the wild ones where slut went; 

Into tlm peace of tlm homestead fixing 
Lawless bosom and shifting teut.f 

II, 

Darkly hid iu cave and cleft 
Shy, the Troglodyte abode; 

Earth, a waste, was found and left 
Where the wandering Nomad strode; 

* The corn-flowers. 

t “This first strophe,” observes IMmoixtor, “is opened bjr the 
chorus of tho whole festive assembly, A smaller chorus, or a single 
narrator, passes then to the mitnlive, and traces the progress of man¬ 
kind through Agriculture." 
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Deadly with the spear and shaft, 

Prowl’d the Hunter through the land; 
Woe the Stranger, waves may waft 
On an evcr-futal ftrand! 



in. 

Thus was all to Ceres, when 
Searching for her ravish’d child, 

(No green culture smiling then,) 

O’er the drear coasts bleak and wild,"' 
Never shelter did she gain, 

Never friendly threshold trod; 

All uubuilded then the Pane, 

All unheeded then the God 1 

, . it. 

Not with golden corn-ears strewed 
Were the ghastly altar stones; 
Bleaching there, and gorc-cnibrucd, 

Lay the unhallow’d Human bones 1 
Wide and far, where’er she roved, 

Still reigned Misery over all; 

And her mighty soul was moved 
At Man’s universal fall. 

v. 

“ What! can this be Man—to whom 
Our own godlike form was given— 
Likeness of the shapes that bloom 
In the.Garden-Mount of Heaven? 

Was not Earth on Man bestow’d? 

Earth itself his kingly home 1 
Koams he thro’ his bright abode, 
Homeless wheresoe’er he roam? 

vi. ' 

“ Will no God vouchsafe to aid ?— 

None of the Celestial choir-r- 
Lift the Demigod we made 
From the slough and from the mire ? 
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No, the grief they ne’er have known, 
Calmly the Celestials scan! 

I—The Mother—I, alone 
Have a heart that feels for Man! 

VII. 

“ Let—that Men to Man may soar— 

Man and Earth with one another 
Make a compact evermore— 

'.Man the Son, and Earth the Mother. 

Let their laws the Seasons show, 

Time itself Man’s teacher be; 

And the sweet Moon moving slow 
To the starry Melody!” 

VIII. 

Gently brightening,from the cloud, 

Hound her image, veil-like, thrown j 
On the startled savage crowd 
Lo ! the Goddess-glory shone! 

Soft, the Goddess-glory stole 
On their war-feast o’er the Dead ; 

Fierce hands offered her the bowl 
With the blood of foemen red. 

IX. 

Loathing, turned the gentle Queen, 
Loathing, shuddering, turned—and said, 
“Ne’er a Godhead’s lips have been 
• With the food of tigers fed. 

Offering pure that ne’er pollutes, 

Be to purer Beings given, 

Summer flowers and autumn fruits 
Please the Family of Heaven.” • 

x. 

And the wrathful spear she takes 
From thy Hunter’s savage hand, 

With the shaft of Murder,—breaks 
Into furrows the light sand; 
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From her spiked wreath she singles 
Out a golden Hiii'il of 
Wif.li tliii mirth tin: genu Him mingles, 

Ami tin*, mighty .birth in 1mm! 

XL 

Hulling now tin: rugged ground— 

Glints tlm budding lively green, 

Now—a Gulden Forest—rniiiul 
Waves tlm Mellow Miimnt'ii Sheen!,- 
And the Goddess blip'll tin*. Earth, 

Bade till! CiU’liciit sheaf Ins bound— 

Cli oho tlm landmark for it hearth, 

And Hurcimly smiling round, 

XII. 

t Spoke in prayer—** 0 Father King, 

On thine Ether-Hill divinu— 

Tala 1 ., 0 Zeus, this ollering, 

Let it soften Thee to thine! 

From thy People'll eycs—itway, 

Hull the vapour coil'd below; 
bet the Hearts untaught to pray 
Learn the Fiither-Gort to know !" 

XIII. 

And his gentle Sister’s prayer, 

To the High Olynipian emuu; 

Thundering thro’ a cloudless air 
Flashed the consecrating Flume 
On the holy sacrilieo, , 

Bright tlm wreathed lightning leap.:; 

And in cireles thro’ tlm skim, 

Jove’s good-omened lingle sweeps. 

XIV. 

Low at tlm feet of the, great Queen, low 1 ' 

Fall the crowd in a glad devotion; 

First then, first the rude mills know 
Human cliuimohi wf sweet emotion - - 

* Here Hid full eliunii ihime in lignin. , . The Art of IMiitud 
iituifi cimniieiii'uil, tin; elmrtis proeml to deihwe from it the improve 
meals of all social life '-Hommisrim, 
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Cast to the Earth is the gory spear, 

Wakened a soft sense blind before; 

Hush’d in delight, from her lips they hear 
Mildest accents ain’t wisest lore! 

xv. 

Thither from their thrones descending, 

All the Blest ones brightly draw; 

Sceptred Themis, order-blending, 

Metes the right and gives the law 
Teaches each one to respect 
What his Neighbour's landmarks girth; 

Bids attesting Styx protect 
What the mortal owns on earth. 

XVI. 

Hither limps Ihu Gud, whom ullf 
Life’s inventive Arts obey, 

Highly skill’d is he to call 
Shape from metal, two from clay! 

Heave the bellows, rings the clamour 
Of the heavy Anvil, now; 

Fashion’d from the Forge-God’s hammer 
O’er the Furrow speeds the Plough 1 

XVII. 

And Minerva, towering proudly 
* Over all, with lifted spear, 

Calls in accents ringing loudly 
O’er the millions far and near—if 
. Calls the scattered tribes around 
Soars the rampart—spreads the wall, 

And the scattered tribes have found 
Bulwark each, and union all! 

* Property begins jivith the euliuvo of the Earth, Law with 

r 7*L. Then follow tlm tdinicid Arts. 

$ Now come tlm Arts of Polity, 
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XVIII, 

Forth, she leads her lordly train, 

O’er the wide earthand where’er 
Prints her conquering step the plain, 
Springs another Landmark there! 

O’er the Hills her empire sweeps; 

O’er their heights her chain she throws, 
Stream that thundered to the deeps ’ 
Curb’d in green banks, gently flows. 

XIX. 

Nymph and Oread, all who follow 
The fleet-footed Forest-Queen, 

O’er the hill, or through the hollow; 

Swinging light their spews arc seen. / 
With a merry clamour trooping, 

With bright axes—pne and all 
Found the dooraid forest grouping, 

Down the huge pines crackling fall! 

xx, • 

At the best of Jove’s high daughter, 

Heavy load and groaning raft 
O’er his green reed-margined Water 
Doth the Fiver Genius waft. 

In the work, glad hands have found, 

Hour on hour, light-footed, flies, 

From the rude trunk, smooth and round 
Till the polish’d mast wise! 

xxi. 

Up leaps now the Ocean God, 

Hiving ribbed Earth asunder ; 

With his wondrous Trident-rod 
And the granite falls in thunder. 

High he swings the mighty blocks, 

As an Infant swings a ball—. 

Help’d by active Hemes, rocks 
Heap’d on rocks—construct lie wall * 

* This refers to the building of Troy. 
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XXII. 

Then from golden strings set free 
(Young Apollo’s charmed boon) 

Triple flows the harmony, 

And tlie Measure, and the Tune! 

With their ninefold symphonies 
There the chiming Muses throng, 

Stone on stone the walls arise 
To the Choral Music-song.* 

XXIII, 

By Cybele's cunning hand 
Set the mighty Portals are; 

And the huge Lock’s safety-hand, 

And the force-defying Bar, 

Swift from those divinest hands 
Does the Wondrtfus City rise— 

Bright, amidst, the Temple stands 
In the pomp of sacrifice, 

xxiv. 

With a myrtle-garland—there 
Comes the Queen, j* by Gods obey’d, 

And she leads the Swain most fair 
To the fairest Shepherd-maid! 

Venus and her laughing Boy 
Did that earliest pair array; 

All the Gods, with gifts of joy 
4 Bless’d the earliest Marriage Day! 

xxv. 

Thro’ the Hospitable Gate 
Flock’d the City’s newborn sons, 

Marsb ail’d in harmonious state 
By that choir of Holy ones. 

* A felicitous allusion 1o the Walls of Thebes, built according to 
the fable to tbo sound of tiro Muses, 1 
f Juno, tbo Goddess prosiding over marriage. 
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At the Altur-shrine of Jove, 
nil'll—the Priestess Cores stands 

Folding, the mute Crowd uhovo, 

Blessed and all-Jdessing hands! 

xxvr. 

“ In tlie waste the Boast is free, 

Ami the God upon his throne! 

Unto eimh the curb must ho 
But the nature each doth own. *' 

Yet the Man—(betwixt the two) 

Must to man allied, belong; 

Only Law and Custom thro’ 
la the Mortal free and strong! ” 

XXVII. 

Wind in a garland tile ears of gold, 

Azure Cyanes inwoven bo; 

Oh how gladly shall eye behold 
Tlie Queen who comes in her majesty! 

Man to mail in communion bringing, 

Hers are the sweets of Home ami Hearth, 

Honour and praise, and hail her, singing, 

Hail to the Mother mid Queen of Earth!” 


PARABLES AND RIDDLES/ 

i, 

1’ltOM Pearls her lofty bridge she weaves, 
A grey sea arching proudly over; 

A moment’s toil the work achieves, 

And on the height behold her hover 1 
Beneath that areli securely go 
The tallest barks tlmt ride*the. seas, 

No burthen e’er the. bridge may know, 
And as thou seek’st to near—it (lees! 


First with the Hoods it, came, to fade 
As roll’d the waters from the land; 

Say where tlmt wondrous arch is made, 
And whose the Artjst’s mighty hand'!'* 

ir. 

League after league it liumeth thee, 

Yet never ipiits its place; 

Math no wings wherewith to flee, 

Yet wafts thee over space! 

It is the ileetest boat that e’er 
The wildest wanderer Lore: 

As swift us thought itself to hear 
From shore to farthest shore; 

’Tis here and there, and everywhere, 

Ere yet a moment’s o’er 11' 


nr. 

O’er a mighty pasture go, 

Sheep in thousands, silver-white; 

As to-day wo see them, so 
In the oldest; grandsiro’s sight. 

They drink (never waxing ohl) 

Life from an unfailing brook; 

There’s a Shepherd to their fold, 

With a silver-lmrned crook, 

From a gate of gold let out, 

Night by night bo counts them over; 

Wide the held they rove about, 

Never hath lie lost a rover! 

Trim the dog, that helps to lead them, 
One gay ram in front wc see; 

What the Flock and who doth heed them, 
Hheep and Shepherd-tellto me \\ 

• * The ■Rainbow. 

+ The Sight, or perhaps Light, 

| The Moor and Slats, 
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iv, 

Tjihuk is a Mansion vast and fail', 

That doth on unseen pillars lust j 
No Wanderer leaver the portals there, 

Yet eiuili how kief a guest! 

The craft by which that imuision rose 
No thought can picture to the soul; 
’Tin lighted by a Lamp which throws 
Its stately shimmer through the whole, 
As crystal clear, it rears aloof 
‘ The single gent which forms its roof, 
Ami never hath the eye survey’d 
The Master who that Mansion* made. 


r 

Ur and down two buckets ply, 

A single well within; 

While the one conics full on, high, 

One the deeps must win; 

Full or empty, never ending, 

Hieing now and now descending, 

Always—while you quad' front thk, 

That one lost in tlm abyss, 

From that well the waters living 
Never hath together giving, f 

VI. 

That gentle picture dost thou know, 

Itself its hues and splendour gaining 1 
Some change each moment can bestow, 

Itself as perfect still remaining; 

It lies within the smallest space, 

The smallest framework forms its girth, 

Aiul yet that picture dm embrace 
The mightiest objects known on Earth: 

* The Earth ami the Firmament. 

t Day and Night, It lias also been interpreted ns Youth and Ago, 
or East and Present. 
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Cans); thou to me that crystal name 
(No gem can with its worth compare) 
Which gives all light, and knows no flame; 

Absorbed is all Croatian there I— 

That ring can in itself enclose 
The loveliest lines that light the Heaven, 
Yet from it light more lovely goes 
Than all which to ft can he given !* 

VII. 

Therm stands a Building vast and wide, 
Built in eldest times of yore; 

Round it may the Eider ride 
For a hundred days or more; 

And however fast lie speed, 

Shall the pile outstrip the steed. 

Many a hundred years have lied, 

’Gainst it Time and Storm have striven, 
Stark and strong it rears its head 
Underneath the vault of Heaven 5 
Soaring here the clouds to meet, 

There the ocean laves its feet, 

Not some pageant-pomp to lend 
Taunting Pride, or Haunting Power, 

But to shield and to defend 
Doth that Mighty Fabric tower. 

Ne’er its like hath Earth survey’d, 

Tho’ a mortal hand hath made! f 


Amide® the Serpent Race is one 
That Earth did never hear; 

In speed and fury there he none 
That can with it compare,— 

With fearful hiss—its prey to grasp 
It darts its dazzling course; 

And locks jin one destroying clasp 
! The Horseman and the Horse. 

f The Wall of China. 

0 


♦The Eye, 
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It loves ilia loftiest heights to haunt— 

No bolt its prey secures, 

In vain its mail may Valour vaunt, 

Nor steel its i’urj* lures! 

As slightest straw whirl’d by the wind, 

It snaps the starkest tree.; 

It can the might of metal grind, 

How hill'd soe’or it be! 

Vet ne’er but once the Monster tries . 

The prey it threats to gain,* 

In its own wrath consumed it dies, 

And while it slays is slain,f 



IX. 

Six Sisters, from a womlrmui pair ,% 

We take our common birth; 

Our solemn Mother—dark as Care, 

Oar Father bright as Mirth, 

Its several virtue each bequeathes; 

The soften’d shade—the merry glance; 
In endless youth, around you wreathes 
Our undulating dance! 

We shun the darksome hollow cave, •. 

And bask where daylight glows; 

Our magic life to Nature gave 
The soul her bounty knows. 

Blithe messengers of Spring, wo .kid 
Her jocund train,—we flee 
The dreary chambers of the Dead,— 
Where life is—there are we! 


* " Hut ml mill imr geilrohfc." For nur should ho read si,", 
f Lightning. 

| black mill white. Hero Schiller adopts (ioetlm’s (henry of 
oolours, and HiippasuH that they itro formed from the mixture of Light 
mid Darkness,— i,n, tlm Children of Night ami Day. In his earlier 
poem of “Thu Artists," the imhln imago which lainchulos tlm I’ooiu is 
taken from thodilienait theory of Newton. According to the former 
theory, tlm Colours are six in number—aecurtling to the latter, seven 
lloMMsm, 
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To Happiness essential things, 

Where Man enjoys wo live— 

Whate’cr the Pomp that blazons kings, 

’Tis ours the poi$p to give!* 

x. 

What’s that, the Poor’s most precious Friend, 
Nor loss hy kings respected— 

Contrived to pierce, contrived to rend, 

* And to the sword connected. 

It draws no blood, and yet doth wound j— 
Makes rich, hut ne’er with spoil; , 

It prints, as Earth it wanders round, 

A Messing on the soil. 

Tho’ eldest cities it hath built— 

Bade mightiest kingdoms rise, it , 

Ne’er fired to Wur, nor roused, to guilt; 

Weal to the states that prize it I f 

XI, 

In a Dwelling of stone I conceal, 

My exigence obscure and asleep; 

But forth at the clash of the steel, 

From my dumber exulting I leap! 

At first, all too feeble for strife, 

As a dwarf I appear to thine eye ; 

A drop could extinguish my life— 

But my wings soon expand to the sky ! 

Let the might of my Sisterf afford 
Its aid to those wings when unfurl’d, 

And I grow to a terrible Lord, 

Whose anger can ravage the world,§ 

XII, 

Involving round a Disk I go, 

One restless journey o’er and over ; 

The smallest field my wanderings know, 

Thy hands the space could cover: 

t Viz.Tho Air, 
§ Fire. 

Q2 


* Tho Colours, 
t Tho Ploughsliaro, 
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Yet many a thousand mile; are past, 

In circling round tlmt Hold m> narrow; 

My speed outstrips the swiftest lilast— 
The strongest bc/wnum’s arrow! * 

XIII. 

It is a Bird—whose swiftness lines, 

Past as an Eagle Ihro' the Air; 

It is a Pish—arid cleaves the seas, 

Which ne’er a mightier monster hear; 

It is an Elephant, whoso form 
Is crowned with a castle-keep; 

And now, all like the spider-worm, 
Spinning its white webs—see it creep! 

It hath an iron fang; and where 
That fang its grappled hold doth gain, 

It roots its rock-like footing there, 

And braves the bullied Hurricane, f 


THE MIGHT OP SONG, 

[In Hie two Pocnm—“ The Might of Sung’’-anil that in which, in 
the translation, we have given the paraphrastic title ‘'Honour to 
Woman” (Wiirde tier Frauen), arete lie Jouinl those ideas which tiro 
the well-streams of ho much of Schiller's noblest inspirations :~-Ist, 
An intense (ttitl religious conviction of the lefty eiiametcr and suhliimi 
owls of the true Poet, 2ml, A clear sense of what is most, lovely in 
woman, and a chivalrous devotion to the virtues of which he regards her 
as the Personation and Prototype, It is these two articles iu his 
poetical creeil, wh ieli constitute Schiller so peculiarly the Poet of (kittle- 
mtu -~niit llio geuthinioii of eouventioii, Imt the gentlemen el' naUire— 
tlmt Aristocracy of feeling mid Hentiment which are the llewcr of the 
social world; chivalrously inclined to whatever is must chivirhl in Art 
—ehivalrously inclined to whatever js must tender in emotion. Tim 
Nobility of the North which Tacitus saw in its rude infancy, lies l'mniil 
in Schiller not only the voice of its mature greatness, but’the ideal of 
its great essentials.] 


* Thu Shade mu the Dial, 
t The Slop. 
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A iiain-plood from the Mountain riven, 

It leaps in thunder forth to-day; 

Before its rush the crags are driven, 

The oaks uprooted whirl'd away 1 
Awnd—yet iu awe all wildly gladd’ning, 

The startled wanderer halts below; 

Ilo hears the rock-horn waters mndd’ning, 

Nor wits Hu! source from whence they go,— 
SojJrom their high, mysterious Founts, along, 
Stream on the silenced world the Waves of Song! 

Knit with the threads of life, for ever, 

By those dread Powers that weave the woof,— 
Whose art the singer’s spell can sever 1 
Whose breast has mail to mimic proof? 

Lo, to the Bard, a wand of wonder * 

The Herald ' x ' of tfie Gods has given: 

He sinks the soul the death-realm under, 

Or lifts it breathless up to heaven— 

Half sport, half earnest, rocking its devotion 
Upon the tremulous ladder of emotion. 

As, when in hours the least unclouded 
Portentous, strides upon the scene-— 

Some Fate, before from wisdom shrouded, 

And awes the startled souls of Men— 

Before that Stranger from anothuu, 

Behold how this world’s great ones how; 

Jifean joys their idle clamour smother, 

The mask is vanish'd from the brow— 

And from Truth’s sudden, solemn Hag unfurl'd, 
Fly all the craven Falsehoods of the World 1 

So, Song—like Fate itself—is given, 

To scare the idler 'thoughts away,. 

To raise the Human to the Holy, 

To wake the Spirit from the Olay 1 f 



* Hermes. 

_ t Tin's somewhat obseuro, hut lofty comparison, by which Poetry is 
likened to some Fate that rouses niou from the vulgar littleness of 
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One with the Gods the Bard: before him 
Ail things unclean and earthly fly— 

Hush’d are all meaner powers, and o’er him 
The (huh late swoop? unbanning by; 

And while the Soother’s magic measures flow, 
Smooth’d every wrinkle on the brows of Woo! 

Even as a child, Hint, after pining 
For the sweet absent mother—hears „* 

Her voice—and, round her neck entwining 
Young arras, vents all his soul in tears ;— 

So, by harsh Custom far estranged, 

Along the glad and guileless track, 

To childhood's happy homo unchanged, 

The swift song wafts the wanderer back— 

Snatch’d from the cold and formal world, and prost 
By the Great Mother to her glowing breast! 

HONOUR TO WOMAN. 

[Literally "Dignity of "Women.’'] 

Honour to Woman! . To her it is given 
To garden the earth with the roses of Heaven! 

All blessed, she liuketh the Loves in their choir— 

In the veil of the Graces her beauty concealing, k 
She tends on each altar that’s hallow’d to Feeling, 

And keeps ever-living the fire! 

From the bounds of Truth careering, 

Man’s strong spirit wildly sweeps, 

With each liasly impulse veering, 

Down to Passion’s troubled deeps. 

sonsual joy, levels all ranks for the moment, and appals conventional 
falsehoods with unlooked-for truth, Schiller had made, though in 
nigged and somewhat bombastic prose, many years before,—as far 
buck ns tho first appearance of “ The Bobbers,” 
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And his heart, contented never, 

Greeds to grapple with the Far, 

Chasing his own dream for ever, 

On through many ji distant Star I 

But Woman with looks that can charm and enchain, 
Lurcth hack at her beck the wild truant again, 

By the spell of her presence beguiled— 

In the home of the Mother her modest abode, 

And modest the manners by Nature bestow’d 
On Nature’s most exquisite child! 

Bruised and worn, hut fiercely breasting, 

Foe to foe, the angry strife; 

Man the Wild One, never resting, 

Itoams along the troubled life; 

What he plarmoth k still pursuing; 

Vainly as the Hydra bleeds, 

Crest the sever’d crest renewing— 

Wish to wither’d wish succeeds. 

But Woman at peace with all being, reposes, 

And seeks from the Moment to gather the roses— 
Whose sweets to her culture belong. 

Ah 1 richer than he, though his soul roigneth o’er 
The mighty dominion of Genius and Lore, 

And the infinite Circle of Song. 

Strong, and proud, and self-depending, 

• Man’s cold bosom heats alone; 

Heart with heart divinely blending, 

In the love that Gods have known, 

Souls’ sweet interchange of feeling, 

Melting tears—he never knows, 

Each hard sense tire hard one steeling, 

Arms against a world of foes. 

Alive, as the wind-harp, how lightly soever 
If woo’d by the Zephyr, to music will quiver, 

Is Woman to Hope and to Fear; 
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All, tender one! still at'the shadow of grieving, 
llmv quiver tlie chorda—how tliy Imamu in heaving— 
How trembles tliy glance through the tear! 

Man’s dominion, war and labour; 

Might to right the Statute gave; 

Laws are in the Scythian’s sabre; 

Where the Mecle reign’d—see the Slave! 

Peace and Meekness grimly routing, 

Prowls the War-lust, rude and wild; ‘ 

Kris rages, hoarsely shouting, 

Where the vanish'd Graces smiled, 

But Wonmu, the Soft One, persuasively prayoth— 

Of the life * that flho ehaaneth, the sceptre she swayel h 
She lulls, as she looks from above, 

The Discord whose Hell, for its victims is gaping, 

And blending awhile the Jbr-over escaping, 

Whispers Hate to the Image of Love! 


THE WORDS OF RELIEF. 

Three Words will I name thee— around and about, 

From the lip to the lip, full of meaning, they line; 

But they had not their birth in the being without, 

And the heart, not tlm lip, must their oracle he! 

And all worth in the man shall for ever lie o’er , 

When in those Three Words lie believes no more. 

Man is made free !—Man, by birthright is free, 

Though the tyrant may deem him lmt horn for his tool, 
Whatever the shout id’ the rabble may he— 

1 Whatever the ranting misuse of the liiol— 

Still fear not the Slave, when he breaks from his chain, 
For the Man made a Freeman grows safe in bin gain, 

r 

* Literally, “tlm Manners.” The French word mm corresponds 
host with the German, 
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And Virtue is more than a shade or a sound, 

And Man may her voice, in this king, obey; 

And though ever lie slip on the stony ground, 

Vet ever again to the godjike way, 

To the science of Good though the Wise may he blind 
Yet the pmrlb is plain to the childlike mind, 

Ami a God thorn is ! —over Space, over Time, 

While the Human Will rocks, like a reed, to and fro, 
Lives tlicr Will of the Holy—A Purpose Sublime, 

A Thought woven over creation below; 

Changing and shifting the All we inherit, 

But changeless through all One Immutable Spirit! 

Hold fast the Three Words of Belief—though about 
From the lip to the lip, full of meaning, they (lee • 

Yet they take not their Rii-th from the being without’- 
But a voice from within must their oracle be; 

And never all worth in the Man can he o’er, 

Till in those Three Words he believes no more. 

I _ m _ 

THE WORDS OF ERROR. 

Three Errors there are, that for over arc found 
On the lips of the good, on the lips of the best; 

But empty tluiir meaning and lmllmv their sound— 

And slight is the comfort they bring to tlm breast 
The frails of existence escape from the clasp 
Of the seeker who strives hut those shadows to grasp-* 

So long as Man dreams of some Age in tlm life 
When the Right and the Good will all evil subdue; 

For the Right and the Good lend us ever to strife, 

And wherever they lead us, the Fiend will pursue, 

And (till from the earth borne, and at,ilied at length) 

The earth that he touches still gifts him with strength! * 

* This miiiln is nobly conceived, but expressed somewhat obsourely 
As Hercules contended in vain against Autumn, the Son of Earth ~w 

;{* 

> 
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So long as Man fannies that Fortune will live, 

Like a Wile with her lover, uni led with Worth; 

For her favours, ulus! to the mean die will give— 

And Virtue possesses no titty to earth! 

That Foreigner wanders to regions afar, 

Where the lands of her birthright immortally are! 

So long an Man dreams that, to mortals a gift, 

The Truth, in her fulness of splendour will nhiim 
The veil of the goddess no earth-bom may lift, *" 

And all we can learn is—to guess and divine! 

Dost thou seek, in a dogma, to prison her form'I 
The spirit Hies forth on the wings of the storm! 

0, Noble Soul! fly from delusions like these, 

More heavenly belief be it thine to adore; 

Where the Ear never hearkens, the Eye never sees, 

Meet the rivers of Beauty end Truth evermore I 
Not wilhnul thee the streams—there the Dull seek them;— No! 
Look within time—behold both the fount and the How! 


THE MERCHANT. 

Where sails the ship I—It leads the Tyrian forth 
For the rich amber of the liberal North, 

Be kind, ye sens—winds, lend your gentlest wing, 

May in each creek, sweet wells restoring spring !— 

To you, ye gods, belong the Merchant!—o’er* ‘ 

The waves, his sails the wide world's goods explore; 
And, all the while, wherever waft the gales, 

The wide world’s good sails with him as he sails! 

long as tlio Earth gave bar giant offspring now strength in every 
full,—so the soul contends in vain with evil—tlio natural earth-burn 
enemy, while tlio very couluet of tlio earth invigorates the enemy for 
the straggle. Ami as Autumn was slain at last, whim Hercules lifted 
him freiii the earth, and strangled him while raised aloft, se can the 
soul slay tlio enemy (lint desire, the pussiuif, the evil, the earth's 
offspring), wliei hearing it from earth itself, and stilling it in tlio 
higher air. 
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THE GERMAN ART 

Br no kind Augustus reared 5 
To no Medici endeared, 

German. Art arose; 

Fostering glory smil’d not on her, 

Ne’er with kingly smiles to sun her, 

Did her blooms unclose. 

No,—she went by Monarehn slighted— 
Went unhowmrod, unrequited, 

From high Frederick’s throne; 
Praise and Pride be all the greater, 
That Man’s genius did create her, 

From Man’s worth alone. 

Therefore, all from loftier mountains, 
Purer wells and richer Fountains, 
Streams our Pout-Art; 

So no rule to curb its rushing— 

All. the fuller Hows it gushing 
From its deep—The Heart! 


THE WALK. 

[This (excepting only “Tlio Artists ,’ 1 written some years before) is 
tlio most Clnhorato of tlio,so Poems which, classed under tlio nnmo of 
CuUurc-JHstom , Schiller has devoted to tlio Progress of Civilisation. 
Schiller himself esteemed it amongst tlio greatest of the Poems ho had 
thitherto produced—anil his friends, from Goethe, to Humboldt, how¬ 
ever divided in opinion as to tlio relative merit of Ids other pieces, 
agreed in extolling this one, It must bo observed, however, that. 
Schiller had not then composed tlio narrative poems, which hoar the 
name of Minds, and which lire IkmfModly of a yet higher order— 
inasmuch as tlio Narrative, in itself, demands much higher merits than 
the Didactic.* It is also reasonably to ho objected to all Miller’s 
Poems of this Culture-Historic School, (may we ho pardoned the use 

* Schiller perhaps disclaimed tlio titlo of Didactic for this Poem, ns 
for “ The Artists’-yet Didactic Loth Poems ^questionably are. 
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of tho Gorman Barbarism), that tlm leading idea of thn Program of 
Civilisation, however varied us to form in each, is essentially repeated 
in nil, Nor win wo omit this mwiim of inculcating own critical 
Doctrine, which seems to us ln^lily important, and to which tho 
theories of Schiller’s intimate imfi over-refining friend, William Von 
Humboldt, were strongly opposed. Tim object of Poetry, diflVriiig 
essentially from that of obstruct, wisdom, is not directly to address tho 
Reasoning faculty—lmt insensibly to rouse it through tlm pojmlur 
medium nf tlm emotions, Science aims at Truth, and through Truth 
may arrive at Beauty, Poetry or Art aims at Beauty, mid through 
.Bounty it cannot fail to arrive at Truth. Tho fault of “Tlm Walk,” 
of “The Artists,”—more than all of “Tho Ideal add the Actual 

Life,” not to specify some ether Poems, less .elaborately scholastic. 

is, that they strain too much tho faculty with which Poetry has least 
to do, viz,, tho mere Reason. Poetry ought, it is true, to hear aloft 
and to sustain tlm mind in a state of elevation—lint through tho senti¬ 
ment or the passion. It fails in something when it demands a high 
degree of philosophy or knowledge in tho reader to admire -nay to 
comprehend it. ft might net to ask a prepared Audience, hut to rac'd 
any audience it limy address, Milton takes tlm ,sublimes!: tlmmo ho 
can find—ho adorns it with nil his stately genius, and his multiform 
learning; hut, except in two or three passages, (which are really 
defects in his grout whole,) ini contrives to keep within reach of very 
ordinary understandings, Because tho Poet is wise, he is not for that 
reason to demand wisdom from his renders. In tlm Poem of "The 
Walk," it is only after repeated readings that wo can arrive at wlmt 
scorns to us its great and distinctive pnrp&se—apart from the more 
recital of the changes of tlm Social State. According to our notion, 
tlm purpose is this—the intimate anil necessary connection between 
Man and Nature—tlm Social State and tho Natural. Tlm Poet com¬ 
mences with the actual Landscape, lie describes tho scenery of his 

Walk! Rural Life, viz.—Nature in the Fields.suggests to him tlm 

picture of the Early Pclitsgian or Agricultural life---Nature is then 
tho Compuninn of Man, A sudden turn in the Landscape shows him 
tho poplar avenues which in Germany conduct to cities. He beholds 
the domes and towers of the distant Town—and this suggests to him 
tlm alteration from the rural life to tlm civic- still Nuti'ire in his 
guide, But in cities Man has erased to ho tlm companion of Nature 
t—ho has become Imr Ruhr (dor I forrselier). In this altered condition 
the Poet depicts the growth of Civilisation, till ho arrives at the 
invention of Printing, Light then breaks upon tlm Blind-Man 
desires not only , to he Lord of Nature, lmt to dispense with her. 
“Instead of Necessity and Nature ho would appoint Liberty and 
Reason,” Reason shouts fur Liberty-~so do tho Passions, and both 
hurst from tho wholesome control of Nature, lie then reviews the 
corruption of Civilisation tinder tlm old French Regime; lio likens 
Man, breaking from this deintliindised elute, to tho tiger escaping 
from its den into tho wilderness; and suggests llm great truth, that it 
is only by a return to Nature, that ho can regain his true liberty mid 
redumption. Not, indeed, (ns lloli'imiister truly observes), the savage 
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Nntiirc to which Rousseau would reduce Man— that, Schiller was too 
wise to dream of-nnd too virtuous to desire; hut that Nature which, 
lms not mum its generous liberty than its holy laws—that Nature 
which is but the word for Law-God’s Law. He would not lead 
Alan bach to Nature m its infancy, *but advance him to Nature in its 
perl el! Iron, llm moral Liberty of a well-ordered condition of society 
is as dilloreiit from the physical liberty lusted after by the French 
Revolutionism, as (to borrow Cowley’s lino thought) “the solitude of 
a God train tho solitude of a wild beast,” And finally, after this 
genera] association of Nature with Mankind, the Poet awakens as 
Jroin a dram, to ibul himself individually alone with Nature, and 
concludes, ifmoiuu of tho happiest lines ho ever wrote, liy insisting on 
that, eternal youthhilnefis of Nature, which links itself with its com¬ 
panion Poetry. “Tins Sun of Homer smiles upon us still." In the 
original Gernmii, tlm Poem is composed in the long rhymeless metre, 
which no mm has succeeded, or can succeed, in rendering into English 
flmly. But happily, the true beauty of tho composition, like most of 
■Schiller's (unlike most of Goethe's), is independent of form cou¬ 
nting "f ideas, not easily deprived of their client, into what mould 
soever they may he thrown, ... la the abovo remarks wo have 
sought to remove the only drawback the general reader may find, to 
thn pleasure to lie derived from tho Poem in tho original—to lighten 
tlm weight upon his intellect, mid define the purpose of the design. 
As to execution, oven in translation, the sense of beauty must he dull 
in those who cannot perceive tho exquisite merits of the preliminary 
description—the rapid vigour with which wlmt Herder called “the 
World of Scenes,” shifts and shimmers, and tho grand divisions of 
Human History are seized and outlined—mid the noblo reflections 
which, after losing himself in tho largo interests of the multitude, 
■Muitlti forces upon tho Poet at the close,] 

Hail, mine own hill—ye bright,bung hill-tops, hail! 

Hail, situ, that giljl’wt them with thy looks of love 1 
Sweet fields I—ye lindens, murmuring to the gale! 

And ye gay choristers the houghs above I 
Ami thou, the Blue Immeasurable Calm, 

O'er mount and forest,’ motionless and bright,— 

‘ Thine airs breathe through me their reviving halm, 

And the heart strengthens as it drinks thy light! 

Thou gracious Ifeavun! man’s prison-home I flee— 

Loosed from the babbling world, my soul leaps up to thee! 

Flowers of all lino are struggling into glow, 

Along the blooming fields j yet their sweet strife 
Melts into one harmonious concord. Lo, 

The path ullures me through the pastoral green, 
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An ri tlie wide world of fields!——Tlic labouring bee 
Hums round me; and on hesitating wing 
O’er beds of purple clover quivcringly ^ 

Hovers the butterfly,—SaveVthcsc, all life 
Sleeps in the glowing sunlight’s steady sheen— 

Ev’n from the west, no breeze the lull’d airs bring. 
Hark—in the calm aloft, I hear the sky-lark sing! 

The thicket rustles near—the alders bow 
Down their green coronals—and as I pass, ^ 

■Waves, in the rising wind, the silvering grass. 

Come, day's ambrosial night!—receive me now . 
Beneath the roof by shadowy beeches made, 

Cool-breathing 1 Lost the gentler landscape’s bloom! 

And os the path mounts, snake-like, through, the shade, 
Deep woods close round me with mysterious gloom j 
Still, through the trellis-leaves’ at stolen whiles, 

Glints the stray beam, or the meek azure smiles. 

Again, and yet again, the veil is riven— 

And the glade opening, with a sudden glare, 

Lets in the blinding dayI Before me, heaven 
With all its Ear-Unbounded!—one hlne hill 
Ending the gradual world—in vapour I 

Where 

I stand upon the mountain-summit, lo, 

As sink its sides precipitous before me, 

The stream’s smooth waves in flying crystal flow 
Through the calm vale beneath. Wide Etlier o’er me— 
Beneath, alike, wide Ether endless still! 

Dizzy, I gaze aloft—shuddering, I look below !— 

A railed path betwixt the eternal height— 

And the eternal deep allures me on. 

Still, as I pass—all laughing in delight, 

The rich shores glide along; and iu gliul toil. 

Glories the pranksome vale with variegated soil, 
inch feature that divides what labour’s son 
filpima for his portion from his labouring brother; 
Broideriug the veil wrought by the Mfghty Mother.* . 

* Pometer. 


Hedge-row and hound—those friendly scrolls of law,— 

Law, Man’s sole guardian ever since the time 
• . When the old Brazen Age, in sadness saw 
Love fly tire world! i 

Now, through the harmonious meads, 
One glimmering path, or lost in forests, leads, 

Or up the winding hill doth labouring climb— 

The highway link of lands dissever’d—glide 
The quiet.rafts adown the placid tide; 

And through the lively fields, heard family, goes 
, The many sheep-hells’ music—and the song 
Of: the lone herdsman, from its vex’d repose, 

Bouses the gentle echo!—Calm, along 

The stream, gay hamlets crown the pastoral scene, 

Or peep through distant glades, or from the hill 
Hang dizzy down! Man and the soil serene 
Dwell neighbourlikc together—and the still 
Meadow sleeps peaceful round the rural door— 

And, all-familiar, wreathes and clusters o’er 
The lowly casement, the green bough’s embrace, 

As with a loving arm, clasping the gentle place! 

0 happy People of the Fields, not yet 
Waken’d to freedom from the gentle will 
Of the mild Nature, still content to share 
With your own fields earth’s elementary law I 
Calm, harvests to calm hopes the boundary set, 

( And peaceful as your daily labour, there, 

Creep on your careless lives! * 

But ah! what steals 

Between me and the scenes I lately saw— 

A stranger spirit a strange world reveals, . 

A world until method, ranks, and orders rife— 

And rends the simple unity of life, 

The vista’d Poplars in their long array 
The measured pomp of social forms betray. 

* Here the Boot (after a slight and passing association of Man’s 
more primitive state with the rural landscape before him) catches 
Bight of the distant ciif, and, proceeding to idealise what lie thus 
surveys, brings before the reader, in a series of striking and rapid 
images, the progressive changes of Civilisation—See PmuimAiiv 
Bbmauks. 
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That stately truin proclaims the Itulur nigh; 

And now the bright domes glitter to the shy, 

And now from out thu rooky kernel flowers 
The haughty City, with its thousand towers.! 

Yet though the Fauns* lack to their wilds have flown, 
Devotion lends them loftier life in stone, 

Man with his fellow-man more closely bound— 

The world without begirts aud crumps him round; 

But in tlntt'world within the widening soul, 

The impulsing wheels in swifter orbits roll, 

See how the iron powers of thoughtful skill. 

Arc shaped and quicken'd by the lire of strife; 

Through (iOntest great'--'throiigh Union greuter still, 

To thousandbunds a single soul gives life— 

In thousand breasts a single, heart is heal ing— 

Beats for the country of the common cause— 

Beats for the old hereditary laws— 

Tlie earth itself made dearer by the dead— 

And by the gods (whom mortal steps are meeting), 

Come from their heaven, large gifts on men to shed, 

Acres, the plough—the anchor, Mercury--. 

Bacchus, the grape—the Sovereign of the sea, . 

The horse the olive brings the Bine-eyed Maid— 

While tower’d Cybele yokes her lion-ear, 

Entering in peace the hospitable gate— 

A Goddess-Citizen! 

All-bleat ye are, 

Ye Solemn Monuments! ye men and limes 
That did from shore to shore, and state to state, 

Transplant the beauty of humanity I 
Forth send far islands, from the gentler climes, 

Theil' goodly freight—the maimers and the arts. 

In simple courts the Palriarelud Wise 
By social Gales adjudge the impurclmscd right, f 
To deathless fields the ardent IAto flies, 

To guard the hearths that sanctify the light j 

* The Fiimis Imre am meant generally Meiioto all flic curly rural 
guils— till! primitive I laities of Italy, *** 
t Alluding to the ancient custom of tahniuisfdiig Law in the open 
places near thu town gates. 
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And women from the walls, with anxious hearts 
Beating beneath the infants nestled there, 

Watch the devoted band, till from their eyes, 

In the far space, the stoel-cladJJpngcant dies— 

Then, falling by the altars, pour the prayer, 

Fit for tlie gods to hear—that worth may earn 
The fume which, crowns brave souls that conquer, and— 
return ! 

And fame was yours and conquest!—yet alone 
Kune—anil not life return’d: your deeds arc known 
In words that kindle glory from tlie stone. 

“ Tell Sparta, we, whose record meets thine eye, 

Obey’d the Spartan laws —aud here wo lie! ” * 

Bleep soft!—your blood bedews the Olive’s bloom, 

Peace sows its harvests in the Patriot’s tomb, 

And Trade’s great intercourse at once is known 
Where Freedom guards wliak Labour makes its own. 

The azure River-God his watery fields 

Lends to the raft;.her home the Dryad yields, 

Down falls the huge oak with a thunder-groan; 

Wing’d by the lever soars tlie quickening stone; 

Up from the shaft the diving Miner brings 
The metal-mass with which the anvil rings, 

Anvil and hammer keeping measured time 
As the steel sparkles with each heavy chime 
Tim bright web round the dancing spindle gleams; 

Bate guides tlie Pilot, through the world of streams, 

The ships that interchange, where’er they roam, 

Tlie wealth of earth—-the industry of home; 

High from the must the garland-banner waves, 

The Sail hears life upon the wind it braves j 
Life grows and multiplies where life resorts, 

Life crowds the Masts—life bustles through the Ports, 

And many a language tlie broad streets within 
Blends on the wondering Ear the Babel and the din, 

And all the harvests of all earth, wlntte’er 
Hot Afric nurtures in its lurid air, 

p- 

* Ibiroilntus, The celebrated epitaph on the Spartan tumulus at 
I'licrmopjlio, 


n 
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Or Araby, the West one of tins Wild, 

Or the Sea’s lonely and tiliumloned child 
Uttermost Thule,—to imo mart are home, 

And the rich plenty brims utta’d Ainaltluca’s horn. 

The nobler Genius prospers with the rest: 

Art draws its aliment from Freedom's breast; 

Flush’d into life, the pictured Image breaks, 

Waked by the chisel, Stone lakes soul and speaks! 

On slender Shafts a Heaven of Art reposes, 

And all Olympus one bright Dome encloses. 

Light as aloft wo see the Iris spring, 

Light as the arrow flying from the string, . 

O’er the wide river, rushing to the Deep, 

The lithe bridge houndeth with its airy leap. 

But all the while, best pleased apart to dwell, 

Bits musing Science in its noiseless cell; 

Draws meaning circles, and with patient mind ■ 

Steals to the Spirit that the whole design’d, 

Gropes through the Realm of Mutter for its Laws, 
Learns where tire Magnet or repels or draws, 

Follows the sound along the air, and Hies 
After the lightning through the pathless skies, 

Seeks through dark Chance’s wonder-teeming maze 
Tiro Guiding Law which regulates and sways, 

Seeks through tire shifting evanescent shows 
The Central Principle’s serene repose. 

Now shape and voiefi—the immaterial Thought 
Takes from th’ Invented speaking page sublime, * 
The Ark which Mind has for its refuge wrought, 

Its floating Archive down the floods of Time! 

Rent from the startled gaze tlm veil of Night,. 

O’er old delusions streams the. dawning light 
Man breaks his bonds—all, blast could he refrain, 

Free from tlm curb, to scorn alike the rein! 

“ Freedom 1” shouts Reason, “Freedom! ” wild Desire- 
And light to Wisdom is to Passion firt^ . 

From Nature’s check Immla forth one hurtling bwiuhi— 
Ah, snaps the anchor, as descends the storm! 
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The sea runs mountains—vanishes the shore, 

Tito mantes wreck drifts endless ocean o’er j 
Lost,—l 1 nith—man’s polar Sty!—nought seems to rest, 
lliu Heart’s God, Conscience, darkens from the breast_ 

Yet first the foulness of tlm slough discern, } 

From which to Freedom Nature seeks return.* j 

Gone Truth from language, and from life, belief; 

Tim oath’itself rots blighted to a lie, 

On love's most solemn secrets, on the grief 
Or joy that knits the Heart’s familiar tie— 

Intrudes the Sycophant, and glares the spy. 

Suspected friendship from the. sold is rent, 

The hungry treason snares the Innocent— 

With rabid slaver, and devouring thugs, 

Fust on his prey the foul blasphemer hangs.- 

Shame from the reason and the heart ulfuc’d, 

The thought is ulijcet, and the love debus'd ■ 

Deceit—0 Truth, thy holy features steals— 

Watches emotion in its candid course— 

Betrays what Mirth unconsciously reveals, 

And desecrates Man’s nature at its source; 

And yet tlm Tribune justice can debate— 

And yet the Cot of trunrjuil Union prate— 

And yet a spectre which they call the Law, 

.Stands by the Kingly throne, the crowd to awe! 

For years—for centuries, may the Mummies there, 

Mock the warm life whoso lying shape they wear, 

Till Nature once more from her sleep awakes— 

Till to tlm dust the hollow fabric shakes 
Beneath your hands—Avenging Powers sublime, 

Your heavy iron hands, Neckshity and The ! 

Then, its some Tigress from tlm grated bar, ; 

Bursts midden, mindful of her wastes afar, 

* The two lita* in brackets are, after much hesitation, interpolated 
by the Translator, in order to maintain the sense, otherwise obscured, 
if not last, by tlm abrilmimss of tlm transition, Schiller lms already 
glanced at llio French ltoviihitmnjiiit lui now guns back to the timo 
jireooilhijj it, and the following lines portray tlm corruption of the old 
regime. 

a 2 
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Deep in Numidian glooms—Humanity, 

Fierce in the wrath of wretchedness and crime, 

Forth from the City’s blazing ashes breaks, 

And the lost Nature it has pifced for seeks. 

Open ye walls and let the prisoner free!— 

Safe to forsaken fields, back let the wild one lice I 

But where am I—-and whither would I stray ? 

The path is lost—-the elond-capt mountain-dome, „ ■ 

The rent abysses, to the dizzy sense, 

Behind, before me! Far and far away, 

Garden and hedgerow, the sweet Company 
Of Fields, familiar speaking of man’s home— 

Yea, every trace of man—lie hidden from the eye, 

Only the raw eternal Matter, whence 

Life buds, towers round me—the grey Basalt-stone, 

Virgin of human art, stands mchionless and lone. 

Roaringly, through the rocky cleft, and under 
Gnarl’d roots of trees, the torrent sweeps in thunder— 
Savage the scene, and desolate and bare— 

Lo! where the eagle, his calm wings unfurl’d, 

Lone-halting in the solitary air, 

Knits* to the vault of heaven this luill—tlie world! 

No plumed wind Bears o’er the Baidal soil 
One breath of man’s desire, and care, and toil, 

Am I indeed alone, amidst thy charms, 

0 Nature-clasped once more within thine arms ?— 

I dreamed—and wake upon thy heart!—escaped 
From the dark phantoms which my Fancy shaped; v 
And sinks each shape of human strife and woo 
Down with the vapours to the vale below! 

Purer I take ray life from thy pure shrine, 

Sweet Nature I—glacllier comes t again to me 
the heart and hope of my lost youth divine 1 
Both end and means, eternally our will 
Varies and changes, and our acts are still 

* Knits -Knupft, Wluit a sublime image is convoyed in tlmt 
single word I 
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The repetitions, multiplied and stale, 

Of what have been before us, But with Thee 
O ne ancient law, that will not wane or fail, 

Kcttps beauty vernal in the blo.om of truth! 
l'/Ver the same, tliou lioardest ftr the man 
IVlmt lo thy hands the infant or the youth 
trusted Lumbar j and since Time began, 
iliy breasts have nurtured, with impartial love, 

The muuy-changing ages! 

Look above, 

Around, below;—benouth the self-same blue, 

Over the self-same green, eternally, 

(Let man’s slight changes wither as they will,) 

All races which the wide world ever knew, 

United, wander brollier-like!—Ah I see, 

The son oil’ Homer smiles upon us still ! 


THE LAY OE THE BELL. 

“ Vivos voco —Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango.” * 

I. 

Fast, in its prison-walls of earth, 

Awaits the mould of baked clay. 

Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth— 

Thu Bull that shall lie Born to-day I 
Who would honour obtain, 

With, the sweat and the pain, 

The praise that Man gives to the Master must buy;— 

But the blessing withal must descend from on high! 

• 

* "I call the living—I mourn tlie Bead—I break ilio lightning,” 
Tlieso words uro inscribed on the Groat Dull of the Minster of Scbafl- 
luiuson— iiIho on that at Die Olmrch of Art near Lucerne. There was 
an old belief in Switzerland, that the undulation of air, caused by the 
sound of a Boll, broke tbo electric fluid of a thunder-cloud. 
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And well an earnest word beseems 
The work the earnest hand prepares; 

Its load more light the labour deems, 

When sweet discourse the labour shares. 

So let us ponder—n&r in vain— 

What strength can work when labour wills; 

For who would not the fool disdain 
Who ne’er designs what ho fulfils 1 
And well it stamps our Human Race, ; 

And hence the gift To Understand, . • 

That Man, within the heart should trace J 

Whate’er he fashions with the hand. 

' ■- • \ 

\ 

ii. 

From the fir the fagpt take, 

Keep it, heap, it hard and dry. 

That the gather’d flame may break 1 

Through the furnace, wroth and high, 

When the copper within 
Seethes and simmers—the tin, 

Pour quick, that the fluid that feeds the Bell 
May flow in the right course glib and well. 

Deep hid within this nether cell, 

What force with Fire is moulding thus, 

In yonder airy tower shall dwell, 

And witness wide and fai of us! 

It shall, in later days, unfailing, 

Rouse many an ear to rapt emotion; : 

Its solemn voice with Sorrow wailing, .j 

Or choral chiming to Devotion. 

Whatever Fate to Man may bring, 

Whatever weal or woe befall, 

That metal tongue shall backward ring 
The warning moral drawn from all. 

hi, 

See the silvery bubbles spring'!" 

Good! the mass is melting now! 


Let the salts we duly bring 
Purge the flood, and speed the flow. 

From the dross and the scum, • 

Pure, the fusion must come; 

For perfect and pure we the metal must keep, 

That its voice may be perfect, and pure, and. deep. 

That voice, with merry music rife, 

The cherish’d child shall welcome in; 

‘ What time the rosy dreams of life, 

In the first slumber’s arms begin. 

As yet in Time’s dark womb uuwarning, 

Repose the days, or foul or fan; 

And watchful o’er that golden morning, 

The Mother-Love’s untiring care! 

And swift tlm years like arrows fly— 

No more with girls content to play, 

Bounds the proud Boy upon his way, 

Storms through loud life’s tumultuous pleasures, 
With pilgrim staff the wide world measures; 
And, wearied with the wish to roam, 

Again seeks, stranger-like, the Father-Home, 
And, lo, as some sweet vision breaks 
Out from its native morning skies, 

With rosy shame on downcast cheeks, 

The Virgin stands before his eyes. 

A nameless longing seizes him! 

From all his wild companions flown; 

. Tears, strange till then, his eyes bedim; 

He wanders all alone, 

Blushing, he glides where’er she move; 

Her greeting can transport him; 

To every mend to deck Ins love, 

The happy will lloweis court him! 

Sweet Hope—and tender Longing—ye 
The growth of Life’s first Age of Gold; 
When the heart, swelling, seems to see 
The gates of heaven unfold 1 
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0 Love, the beautiful and brief! 0 prime, 

Glory, and verdure, of life's summer time! 

Browning o’er, the pipes are simmering, 

Dip this wand of clay* within; 

If like glass the wand he glimmering, 

Then the casting may begin. 

Brisk, brisk now, and see 
If the fusion flow free; 

If—(happy and welcome indeed were the sign I) 

If the hard and the ductile united combine, 

Bor still where the strong is betrothed to the weak, 

And the stern in sweet marriage is blent with the meek, 
Rings the concord harmonious, both tender and strong; 
So lie it with thee, if for ever united, 

The heart to the heart flows in one, love-delighted; 
Illusion is brief, hut Kepentance is long. 

Lovely, thither are they bringing, 

With her virgin wreath, the Bride! 

To the love-feast clearly ringing, 

Tolls the church-bell far and wide! 

With that sweetest holyday, 

Must the May of Life depart j 
With the cestus loosed—away 
Flies Illusion from the heart! 

Yet love lingers lonely, 

When Passion is mute, * 

And the blossoms may only 
Give way to the fruit. 

The Husband must enter 
The hostile life, 

With struggle and strife, 

To plant or to watch, 

To snare or to snatch, 

« * t> 

* A piece of day pipe, which becomes vitrified if the metal is 
sufficiently boated. 
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To pray and importune, 

Must wager and venture 
And hunt down his fortune! 

Then flows in a current the gear and the gain, 

And the garners are fillhfwith the gold of the grain, 
Now a yard to the court, now a wing to the centre! 
Within sits Another, 

The thrifty Housewife; 

The mild one, the mother— 

Her home is her life. 

In itH circle she rules, 

And the daughters she schools, 

And she cautions the hoys, 

With a hustling command, 

And a diligent hand 
Employ’d she employs; 

Gives order to store, 

And the much makes the more; 

Locks the chest and the wardrobe, with lavender smelling, 
And the hum of the spindle goes quick through the dwelling; 
And she hoards in the presses, well polish’d and full, 

The snow of the linen, the shine of the wool; 

Blends the sweet with the good, and from care and endeavour 
Rests never! 

Blithe the Master (where the while 
From Jus roof he secs them smile) 

Eyes the hinds, and counts the gain j 
There, the beams projecting far, 

And tiie laden store-house are, 

.« And the granaries bow’d beneath 
The blessed golden grain j 
There, in undulating motion, 

Wave the corn-fields like an ocean. 

Proud the boast the proud lips breathe 
“ My house is built upon a rock, 

And sees unmoved the stormy shock 
Of waves that fret below I ” 

What chain so strong, what girth so great, 

To bind the giant form of Fate 1— 

Swift are the steps of Woe, 
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v. 

Now tlie casting may begin j 
Sec the breach indented there: 

Era we ran the fusjon in, 

Halt—and speed*the pious prayer! 

Pull the hung out— 

See around and about 

What vapour, what vapour—God help us I—has risen 1- 
Ila I the flame like a torrent leaps forth from its prison! 


What friend is like the might of fire 
When man can watch and wield the ire ? 
Whate’er we shape or work, we owe 
Still to that heaven-descended glow. 

But dread the heaven-descended glow, 

When from their chain its wild wings go, 

When, where it listetk, wide and wild 
Sweeps the free Nature’s free-horn Child! 

When the Frantic One fleets, 

While no force can withstand, 

Through the populous streets 
Whirling ghastly the brand 
For the Element hates 
What Man’s labour creates, 

And the work of his hand! 

Impartially out from the cloud, 

Or the curse or the blessing may fall I 
Benignantly out from the cloud 
Come the dews, the revivors of all! 

Avengingly out from the cloud 
Come the levin, the holt,.and the hall! 

Hark—a wail from the steeple 1—aloud 
The hell shrills its voice to the crowd! 

Look—look—red as blood 
All on high! * 

It is not the daylight that fills with its flood 
The sky! 

What a clamour awaking, 

Roars up through the street, 


What a hell-vapour breaking 
Rolls on through the street, 

And higher and higher 
Aloft moves thor Column of Fire! 

Through the vistas and rows 
Like a whirlwind it goes, 

And the air like the steam from a furnace glows, 
Beams are crackling—posts are shrinki ng— 

Walls are sinking—windows clinking— 

Children crying— 

Mothers flying— 

> And the beast (the black ruin yet smouldering under) 

Yells the howl of its pain and its ghastly wonder! 

Hurry and skurry—away—away, 

Tim face of the night is as clear as day I 
As the links in a chain, 

i Again and again 

[ Flies the bucket from hand to hand j 

l High in arches up-rushing 

| ■ The engines are gushing, 

\ And the flood, as a beast on the prey that it hounds, 

Willi a roar on the breast of the element hounds. 

To the grain and the fruits, 

Through the rafters and beams, 

Through the barns and the garners it crackles and streams! 
As if. they would rend up the earth from its roots, 

Rush the flames to the sky 
Giant-high j 
And at length, 

Wearied out and despairing, man bows to their strength! 
With an idle gaze sees their wrath consume, 

And submits to his doom! 

Desolate 

; The place, and dread 

For storms thu barreuibed. 

In the blank voids that cheerful casements were, 
Comes to and fro the melancholy air, 

And sits despair ; ■ 

And through’the ruin, blackening in its shroud 
Peers, as it flits, the melancholy cloud, 
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One human glance of grief upon tin! grave 
Of all that Fori,mm gave 
Tim loiterer lakes Then turns him to depart, 

And grasp ilm wanderer's nlalf and maim his Iwait 

Whatever cine tin; (’lenient bereaves 

Ollfi blessing more limn all if, reft—il leavd, 

The fam Ikal hi km /—He counts llu-ni o’er, 

Sec—wot one look in inking from lhal store! 

VI. 

Now clasp'd the hell within the clay- 
'flu; mould the mingled metal* lill— 

Oil, may it, sparkling into day, 

Howard tlm labour and the skill! 

Alas! should it fail, 

For the mould may be frail — 

And still with our Impe niimt he mingled the fear— 

And, (iv’u now, while we speak, the mishap may he mar 
To the dark womb of witiivd earth 
This lalionr of our hands in given, 

As seeds that.wait the second hirlli, 

And turn to hli’miuga watch’d by heaven! 

All seeds, how dearer far limn they 
We bury in the dismal tomb, 

Where Hope and Sorrow hem! to pray 
That; nuns beyond tlm realm of day 
May warm them into blown! 

From the steeple 
Tolls the bell, 

Deep and heavy, 

Tim dealh.knell! 

(lidding with dirgc-iiom-solemn, sad, ami How, 

To the last home eurtlfsSveary wanderers know. 

It is that worship’ll wife- 
It is that faithful mother !* 

* Tho translator adheres to the original, in forsaking the rhyme 
these Hues and some others, 
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Whom the dark Prince of Shadows leads benighted, 
From that dear arm where oft she lmng delighted, 

Far 1mm those blithe companions, horn 
01 her, mid blooming in /heir mom; 

On whom, when couch'd her heart above, 

So idleii look'd the Mother-Lovi;! 

Alt! rent the sweet Home's union-hnnd, 

, And never, never more to mine— 

She dwells williin the, shadowy land, 

Who WHS the .Molher of Unit Horne I 
How oil I hey miss lhal, tender guide, 

The rule--! he wtileli—the fare—tile MoTin:n ~ 
And where ike sale the. hahes beside, 

Si Is with unloving kirk::—A no'ciikh ! 

,vn, 

While the mum is cooling now, 
bet the htliour yield to loisuro, 

As the bird upon the bough, 
boose the travail to the pleasure, 

When the soft stars awaken, 

Each task be forsaken I 

And the vesper-bell lulling the earth into peace, 

If the master still toil, chimes the workman’s release! 

Homeward from the tasks of day, 

Thru’ the grccnwoud’H welcome wily 
Wends the wanderer, blithe and ehcerly, 

To the collage loved so dearly 1 
And the eye and ear are meeting, 

Now, the, slow sheep homeward bleating— 

Now, the wonted shelter near, 
bowing the lusty-friuited steer; 

Creaking now the Ifoavy wain, 

Heels with the happy harvest grain, 

While, with innuy-coloiimi leaves, 
flliltew t)|p garland mi the sheaves; 

For tlie mower’s work is done, 

And the young folks’ dance begun I 
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Desert street, find quiet mart 
Silence is in the city’s heart; 

And the social taper lighteth 
Each clear face that Horn miitoth; 

While the gate the town before 
Heavily swings with sullen roar! 

Though darkness in spreading 
O'er niirth—the Upright 
And the Honest, undreading, 

Look safe on the night— 

Which the evil man watches in awe, 

For the eyo of the Night is the Law! 
Bliss-dowerVl! 0 daughter of the skies, 

Hail, holy Oudhb, whose employ 
Blends like to like in light and joy— 

Builder of cities, who of old 

Call'd the wild man from waste and 'Wold, 

And, in Ilia hut thy presence stealing, 

Housed each familiar household fouling; 

And, best of all the happy ties, 

The centre of the social band,— 

The Instinct of the Fatherland! 

United thus—each helping each, 

Brisk work the countless hands for ever; 

For nought its power to Strength can teach, 
Like Emulation and Endeavour I 
Thus link’d the master with the man, 

Each in his rights can each revere, 

And while they march in freedom's van, 

Scorn the lewd rout that dogs the rear! 

To freemen labour is renown! 

Who works-gives hie,‘.wings and commands • 
Kings glory in the ovb and crown— 

Be ours the glory of our hands, 

Long in these walls—long may we greet 
Your footfalls, Peace and OoueoHi sweet 
Distant the day, Oil! distant far, 

When the rude hordes of trampling War 
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Shall scare the silent vale; 

And where, 

Now the sweet heaven, when day doth leave 
The air, • 

Limns its soft rose-lmes on the veil of Eve; 

Shall the fierce war-brand tossing in the gale, 

From town and hamlet shake the horrent glare! 


vni. 

Now, its destin’d task fulfill’d, 

Asunder break the prison-mould; 

Let the goodly Bell we build, 

Eye and heart alike behold. 

The hummer down heave, 

Till the cover it cleave 
For not till we shatter* the wall of its cell 
Can we lift from its darkness and bondage the Bell, 

To break the mould, the master may, 

If skill'd the hand and ripe the hour; 

But; woe, when on its fiery way 
The metal seeks itself to pour. 

Frantic and blind, with thunder-knell, 

Exploding from its shattered home, 

And glaring forth, as from a hell, 

Behold the red Destruction come! 

When rages strength that has no reason, 

'Then breaks the mould before the season; 

When numbers burst what bound before, 

Woe to the Statu that thrives no more! 

Yea, woe, whim in the City’s heart, 

The latent spark to fame is blown; 

And Millions from their silence start, 

To claim, without a guide, their own I 
Discordant howls the warning Bell, 

Proclaiming discord wide and far, 

And, bom Imt tilings of peace to tell, 

Becomes the ghastliest voice of war; 
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« Freedom! Equality! '’—to Wood, 

Kush tlie roused people ut the sound! 
Through street, hull, palace, rows the Hood, 
And handed mujiler closes round! 

The hpmi-sliapoB, (that women were!) 

Jest with the horrors they survey; 

They hound—they rend—they mangle there - 
As panthers with their prey ! 

Nought rests to hallow-hurst the turn . 

Of life’s sublime and reverent awe; * 

Before the. Vice the Virtue Hies, 

And Universal Crime is Law! 

Man fears the lion’s kingly tread; 

Man fears tlm tiger’s fangs of terror; 

And still the deadliest of the dread, 

Is Man himself in error I 
No torch, though lit faun Heaven, illumes 
The Blind 1—Why place it in his hand 1 
It lights not him—it hut consumes 
The City and the Land! 


IX. 

Rejoice and laud tlm prospering skies! 

The kernel hursts its husk—behold 
From the dull clay the metal rise, 

Pure-shining, as a star of gold! 

Neck find lip, hut as one beam, 

It laughs like a sun-beam. 

And even the scutcheon, clear-graven, shall lull 
That the art of a master has fashion’d the Bell! 

Come in—come in 

My merry men—wo ’ll form a ring 

The new-hom labrmt christening; 

And “ Concord ” we will, name her 1— 

To union may her heart-felt call 
In brothur-lovo attune ns uR! 

■ May she the destined glory win 

For which the master sought to frame her— 
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Aloft—(all earth’s existence under,) 

In hlue-pavilion’d heaven afar 
To dwell—the Neighbour of the Thunder, 

The Borderer of the Star! 

Bo hers above a voice to raise 
Like those bright hosts in yonder sphere, 

Who, while, they move, their Maker praise, 

And lead around the wreathed year! 

To solemn and eternal things 
We dedicate her lips sublime !— 

As hourly, calmly, on she swings— 

FiUin’d by the fleeting wings of Time !— 

No pulse~no heart—no feeling hers! 

She lends the warning voice to Fate; 

Ami still companions, while she stirs, 

The changes, of-the Human State! 

So may she tench jib, as her tone 
But now so mighty, melts away— 

That earth no life which earth has known 

From the last silence can delay! 

* 

Slowly now the cords upheave her! 

From her earth-grave soars the Bell; 

Mid the airs of Heaven we leave her! 

In the Music-Realm to dwell! 

Up—upwards—yet raise— 

She has risen—she sways. 

Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 

And oh, may thy first sound be hallow’d to— Pha.ce ! * 


In “The Walk" we have seen the progress of Society—iu “The 
Bell” wo have the Lay of the life of Man. This is the crowning 
Flower of that garland of Humanity, which, in his Culture-Historic 
poems, the hand of Schiller him entwined, In England, “The Bay 
of tlm Boil” lins bdon the best known of the Boot’s compositions-out 
of the Drama. It has .boon tlm favourite subject selected by Ms 
translators; to say nothing of others (more recent, hut with which, we 
own wo aro unacquainted), the elegant version of Lord Francis Egerton 
lias long since familiarised its bounties to the English public; and had 
it been possible to omitjnmi our collection a poem of such importance, 



* Written in the time of the French war. 
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tvo would willingly have declined the task which suggests comparisons 
disadvantageous to oursolvos. The idoa of this poem lmd long beon 
revolved by Schiller. 1 " Ho went often to a Lelf-foundry, to nmlco 
himself thoroughly master of the mechanical process, which ho has 
applied to purposes so ideal, T&m from the time in which ho began 
the actual composition of the poftn, two years elapsed before it was 
completed. Tlio work profited by tho delay, and as tho Poet is gene¬ 
rally clear in proportion to bis entire familiarity with his own design, 
so of all Schiller’s moral poems this is tho most intelligible to tho 
ordinary understanding; perhaps tho more so, because, as one of his 
Commentators has remarked, the principal ideas and images ho lias 
already expressed in his previous writings, and iris miud.wfis thus free 
to give itself up more to tho form than to tho thought. Still wo think 
that tho symmotry and oneness of tho composition have boon indis¬ 
criminately panegyrised.' Ab the Lay of Life, it Logins with Birth, 
and when it arrives at Death, it has reached its legitimate conclusion. 
Tho reader will observe, at tho seventh strophe, that there is an 
abrupt and final break in tho individual interest which Has hitherto 
connected tho several portions. Till then, ho 1ms had before him the 
prominent figure of a single man—tlio one representative of human 
life—whoso baptism tho Beil has celebrated, whose youth, wanderings, 
return to his father’s house, love, mitaingo, prosperity, misfortunes, to 
the death of tho wife, have carried on the progress of tho Poem; and 
this leading figure then recedes altogether from tho scene, and tho 
remainder of the Poem, till tho ninth stanza, losing sight altogether of 
individual life, merely repeats tlm purpose of “ The Walk,” and con¬ 
founds itself in illustrations of social life in general. The picture of 
tho French Revolution, though admirably done, is really not only an 
episode in the main design, but is merely a copy of that already 
painted, and sot in its proper place, in tho Historical Poem of “The 
Walk.’’ 

But whatever weight may he attached, whether to this objection or 
to others which wo have seen olsowhere urged, tho “ non IJgo paucis 
offender maculis” may, indeed, ho well applied to a Poem so replete 
with tho highest excellences,—so original in conception—so full of 
pathos, spirit, and variety in its plan—and so complete in its mastery 
over form and language.,. . , Much of its beauty must.escape in 
translation, even if an English Schiller wore, himself the translator. 
For that beauty which belongs to form—tho “euriosa folicitas ver- 
borum”—is always nntranslatcttblo. Witness tho Odes of Horace, 
the greater part of Gootho’s Lyrics, and the Choruses of Sophocles. 
Though tho life of man is pourtrayed, it is tho life of a Gemrn man. 
Tho wanderings, or apprenticeship, of tho youth, are not a familiar 
feature in our own civilisation; the hustling housewife is peculiarly 
German; so is tho incident of tho lire—a misfortune very common in 
parts of Germany, and which the sound of tho .church Jbeil proclaims. 
Tims that peculiar charm which belongs to the recognition of familiar 
and household images, in an ideal and poetic fqpn, must bo in a great 


* See Life of Schiller, by Madame von Wolzogon. 
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measure lost to a foreigner. 1 The thought, too, at tlm end—the prayer 
for peace—is of a local and temporary nature. It breathed tho wish 
of all Germany, during the four years’ war with Franco, and was, at 
tho date of publication—like all temporary allusions—a strong and 
effect™ close, to become, after tire interest of tho allusion ceased, 
comparatively feeble and non-univerShl, These latter observations are 
made, notin depreciation of tho Poem, but on behalf of it; to show 
that it lias beauties peculiar to tho language it was written in, and the 
people it addressed, of which it must he despoiled in translation. 


THE POETRY OF LIFE. 

“Who would himself with shadows entertain, 

Or gild his life with lights that shine in vain, 

Or nurse false hopes that do hut cheat the true ?— 
Though with my dream my heaven should he resign'd— 
Though the free-pinion’d soul that once could dwell 
In the large empire of the Possible, 

This work-day life with iron chains may hind, 

Yet thus the mastery o’er ourselves we find, 

And solemn duty to our acts decreed, 

Meets us thus tutor’d in the hour of need, 

With a more sober and submissive mind! 

How front Necessity—yet hid thy youth 
Shun the mild rule of life’s calm sovereign, Truth.” 

So speak’st thou, friend, how stronger far than 1; 

As from Experience—that sure port serene— 

Thou look’st;—and straight, a coldness wraps the sky, 
The summer glory withers from the scene, 

Scared by tho solemn spell; behold them fly, 

The godlike images that seem’d so fair! * 

Silent the playful Muse—the rosy Hours 

Halt in their dance; and the May-breathing flowers 

Fall from the sister-Graces’ waving hair, 

Swoct-mouth’d Apollo breaks his golden lyre, 

Hermes, the wand with many a marvel rife■ 

The veil, rose-woven, by the young Desire 
With dreams, drops from the liuelesa cheeks of Life. 

s 2 
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Tlie world seems what it is —A Grave! and Love 
Casts down the bondage wound his eyes above, 

And sees /—He sees but images of clay 

Where he dream’d gods ;»aiid sighs—and glides away. 

The youngness of the Beautiful growB old, 

And on thy lips the bride’s sweet hiss seems cold; 

And in the crowd of joys—upon thy throne 
Thou sitt’st. in state, and hardenest into stone. 

THE ANTIQUE AT PARIS. 

(free translation.) 

What the Greek wrought, the vaunting Prank may gain, 
And waft the pomp of Hellas to the Seine; 

His, proud museums may with the marble groan, 

And Gallia gape on Glories not her own; 

But ever silent in the ungenial Halls 
Shall stand the Statues on their pedestals. 

But him alone the Muses are possest, 

Who warms them from the marble—at his breast; 

Bright, to the Greek, from stone each goddess grew— 
Vandals, each goddess is but stone to you 1 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

To flaunt the fair shape of Humanity, 

Lewd Mockery dragg’d thee through the mire it trod,'* 
Wit wars with Beauty everlastingly— . 

Yearns for no Angel—worships to no God— 

Views the heart’s wealth, to steal it as the thief— 

Assails Delusion, but to kill Belief. 

* Voltaire, in “ The Pucello.” 
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Yet the true Poetry—herself, like thee, 

Sprung from the younger race, a shepherd maid, 
Gives thee her birthright of Divinity, 

Thy wrongs in life in her Star-worlds repaid, 

Sweet Virgin-Type of Thought, pure, brave, and high- 
The Heart created thee—thou eanst not die. 

The mean world loves to darken what is bright, 

To s<3e.to dust each loftier image brought; 

But fear not—souls there are that can delight 
In the high Memory and the stately Thought; 

To ribald mirth let Momus rouse the mart, 

But forms more noble glad the noble heart. 


TI-IEKLA. 

(a spirit voice.) 

[It was objected to Schiller's“Wallenstein,” that lie had suited 
Thckla to disappear train the play without any clear intimation of her 
fate. These stanzas are his answer to the objection.] 

Where am I; whither borne ? From thee 
As soars my fleeting shade above ? 

Is not all being closed for me, 

•And over life and love 1— 

Wouldst ask, where wing their flight away 
The Nightbirds that enraptured air 
With Music’s soul in lmppy May? 

But while they loved—they wore! - 

And have I found the Lost again ? 

Yes, I witlj him at last am wed; 

Where hearts are never rent in twain, 

And tears are never shed. 
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There, wilt thou find us welcome thee, 
When thy life to our life shall glide: 

My father/ too, from sin set free, 

Nor Murther at hi? side— 

Neels there, that no delusion won 
His bright faith to the starry spheres j 

Each faith (nor least the boldest one) 
Still towards the Holy nears. 

There word is kept with Hope; to wild 
Belief a lovely truth is given! 

0 dare to err and dream !—the child 
Has instincts of the Heaven I 


WILLIAM TELL. 

[Lines accompanying the copy of Schiller's Drama of William Tell, 
to the Arch-Chancellor Yon Ditlborg.] 

I. 

Ik that fell strife, when force with force engages, 

And Wrath stirs bloodshed—Wrath with blindfold eyes— 
When, midst the war which raving Faction wages, 

Lost in the roar—the voice of Justice dies, 

When but for license, Sin the shameless, rages 
Against the Holy, when the Wilful rise, 

When lost the Anchor which makes nations strong 
Amidst the storm,— there is no theme for song. 

n, 

But when a Race, tending by vale and hill 
Free flocks, contented with Its rude domain— 

Bursts the hard bondage with its own great will, 

Lets fall the sword when once it rends the chain,. 

* Wallenstein!—the next stanza alludes to his belief in Astrology 
of which such beautiful uses have been made by Schiller in his solemn 
tragedy,, ' 
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And, flush’d with Victory, can be human still— 
Tim blest the strife, and then inspired the strain. 
Such is my theme—to thee not strange, ’tis true, 
Thou in the" Great canst neves find the New! * 


■ 'ARCHIMEDES. 

To Archimedes once a scholar came, 

“ Teach me,” he said, “ the Art that won thy fame 
The godlike Art which gives such boons to toil, 
And showers such fruit upon thy native soil ;— 
The godlike Art that girt the town when all 
Home’s vengeance burst in thunder on the wall I " 

(< Thou call’st Art godlike—it is so, in truth, 

And was,” replied the Master to the youth, 

“ Ere yet its secrets were applied to use— 

Ere yet it served beleaguered Syracuse 
Ask’st thou from Art, but what the Art is worth 1 
The fruit?—for fruit go cultivate the Earth,— 
lie who the goddess would aspire unto, 

Must not the goddess as the worn an woo I ” 


CARTHAGE. 

Tuou, of the nobler Mother Child degenerate;—all the while 
That with the Homan’s Might didst match the Tyrian’s crafty 
guile; 

The one thro’ strength subdued the earth—that by its strength 
it ruled— 

Thro’ cunning earth the other stole, and by the cunning 
school’d— 

With iron as the Homan, thou , (let History speak) didst gain 
The empire which with gold thou as the Tyrian didst maintain, 

* The concluding point in the original requires some paraphrase in 
translation.—Schiller’s lines arc— 

Uutl soldi cin 13ild darf ich dir freudig zoigeu 
Du komist’s-denn alles Grosso ist dein eigen. 
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COLUMBUS. 

Steer on, bold Sailor—Wit my mock thy soul that sees the 
land, 

And hopeless at the helm may droop the weak and weary hand, 
Yet ever- ever TO THE West, for there the coast must lie, 
And dim it dawns and glimmering dawns before thy reason’s 
. eye j 

Yea, trust the guiding God—and go along the floating grave, 
Though hid till now—yet now, behold the New World o’er 
the wave!. 

With Genius Nature ever stands in solemn union still, 

And ever what the One foretels’thc Other shall fulfil. 


MIA* 

The Beautiful, that men and gods alike subdues, must perish; 
For pity ne’er the iron breast of Stygian Jovcf shall cherish! 
Once only—Love, by aid of Song, the Shadow-Sovereign 
thrall’d. 

And at the dreary threshold he again the boon recall’d. 

Not Aphrodite’s heavenly tears to love and life restored 
Her own adored Adonis, by the griesly monster gored 1 
Not all the art of Thetis saved her god-like hero-son, : 

When, falling by the Soman gate, his race of glory riui! 

But forth she came, with all the nymphs of Nereus, from the 
deep, * 

Around the silence of the Dead to sorrow and to weep. 

See tears are shed by every god and goddess, to survey 
How soon the Beautiful is past, the Perfect dies away! 

Yet noble sounds the voice of wail—and woe the Dead can 
grace; 

lor never wail and woe are heard to mourn above the Base I 
^ sungs «m 

t Hub, 
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JOVE TO , HERCULES. 

’T was not my nectar made thy strength divine, 

But’t was thy strength which made my nectar thine! 


THE IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL LIFE. 

[In Schiller’s Poem of “Die Ideal,” a translation of which has 
already boon presented to tho reader, hut which was composed subse¬ 
quently to “ The Ideal and tho Actual,” the prevailing scutiraont is of 
that simple pathos which can come homo to, every man who has 
mourned for Youth, and tho illusions which belong to it— 

_ • , for the hour 

Of glory in tho grass, and splendour in tho flower. 

But “The Ideal and thoActiml” is purely philosophical; a poem “in 
which,’ says Hoffmoister, “ovory object and evory epithet 1ms a 
motaphysical background.” Schiller himself was aware of its obscu¬ 
rity to the general reader; lie desires that oven the refining Humboldt 
■ should read it in a kind of holy etillnoss—and banish, during the 
meditation it required, all that was profane." Humboldt proved 
himself worthy of these instructions, by tho enthusiastic admiration 
with which tho poem inspired him. Previous to its composition 
Schiller had been employed upon philosophical inquiries, especially his 
“Letters on tho JEsthetio Education of Man;" and of these Letters 
it is truly observed, that the Poem is tho crowning Flower. To those 
acquainted with Sohillor’s philosophical works and views, the poem is 
therefore less obscure; in its severe compression such readers behold 
but the poetical epitome of thoughts the depth of which they have 
already sounded, and tho cohoronce of which they have already asoor- 
tained-thoy recognise a familiar symbol, where the general reader 
only perplexes himself in a riddle. 

Without entering into disquisitions, out of place in this translation 
and fatiguing to those who desire in a collection of poems to enjoy the 
poetical—not to ho bewildered by the abstract—we shall merely 
preface tho poem, with tho help of Schiller’s commentators, by a short 
analysis of the general design and meaning, so at least as to facilitate 
tho reador’a of this remarkable poem-study it will still require 
and well repay. 

Tho Poem begins, Stmma 1st, with the doctrine which Schiller has 
often inculcated, that to Man there rests hut the choice between the 
pleasures of souse, and the peace of tho soul; hut both arc united in 
tho life of tho Immortals, viz,, tho higher orders of bring. Stanza 2nd. 
—Still it may bo ours to attain, oyen on earth, to this loftier and 
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holier life-provided we can raise ourselves heyond material objects. 
Stanza 3rd,—The Fates can only influence the body, and the things 
of time and matter. But, safe from the changes of matter and of hie, 
the Platonic Archetype, Form, hovers in the realm of the Ideal, -it 
we can ascend to this realm—in other words, to the domain of Beauty 
—W'o attain (Stanza 4th) to the jferfeetion of Humanity—a perfection 
only found in the immaterial forms and shadows of that realm—yot in 
which, as in the Gods, the sensual and the intellectual powers aic 
united. In the Actual Life we strive for a goal we cannot reach; m 
the Ideal, the goal is attainable, and there effort is victory. With 
Stanza 5th begins the antithesis, which is a lcoy to the ronuiindei—an 
antithesis constantly balancing before us tho conditions ortho Actual 
and the privileges of the Ideal. The Ideal is not meant to relax, but 
to brace us for the Actual Lifo. From the latter we cannot escape; 
hut when we begin to flag beneath the sense of our narrow limits, unit 
the difficulties of the path, the eye, steadfastly fixed upon tlm Ideal 
Beauty aloft, beholds there the goal. Stanza 6th.—In Actual Luc, 
Strength and Courage are the requisites for success,, and aro doomed to 
eternal struggle; hut (Stanza 7th) in the Ideal Lifo, struggle exists 
not; the stream, gliding far from its rocky sources, is smoothed to 
repose. Stanza Sth.—Iu the Actual Lifo, as long as the Artist still 
has to contend with matter, he niusif strive and labour. Truth is only 
elicited by toil—the statue only wakens from tho block by the stroke 
of the chisel; hut when (Stanza 9th) lie has onco achieved tho idea of 
Beauty— 1 when onco lie has elevated tho material marble into form—all 
trace of his human neediness and frailty is lost, and his work seems tho 
child of tho soul. Stanza 9th.—Again, in the Actual world, the man 
who drives for Virtue, finds every sentiment and every action poor 
compared to the rigid standard of the abstract moral law. But if 
(Stanza 9th) instead of striving for Virtue, merely from tho cold 
sense of duty,-' we live that life beyond tho senses, in which Virtue 
hnnnmes ns it were natural to us—in which its behests are served, not 


through duty hut inclination—then tho gulf between man and tho 
moral law is filled up; wo take the Godhead, so to speak, into our 
will; and Heaven ceases its terrors, whon man ceases to resist it. 
Stanza 10th,—Finally, in Actual Life, sorrows, whether our own, or 
those with which we sympathise, are terrible and powerful; but 
(Stanza 11th) in the Ideal World even Sorrow has its pleasures, Wo 
contemplate the writhings of tho Laocoen in marble, with delight in 
the greatness of Art—not with anguish for the suffering, hut with 
veneration for the grandeur with which tho suffering is idealised hy 
the Artist, or expressed hy tho subject. Ovor tho pain of Art smiles 
the Heaven of the Moral world. Stanzas 11th anti 12th,—Man thus 


aspiring to tho Ideal, is compared "to the Mythical Hercules. In the 
Actual world he must suffer and must toil; but when once he can east 
aside the garb of clay, and through the Ethereal flame separate the Mortal 
from the Immortal, the material dross sinks downward, tho spirit soars 
aloft, and Hebe (or Eternal Youth) pours ‘out nectar as to tho Gods, 
1 f the reader will have tho patience to compare the above analysis with 
the subjoined version (in which tho Translator has also sought to 
render the general sense as intelligible as possible), lie will probably 
find little difficulty in clearing up tho Author’s meaning.] 
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For ever fair, for ever calm and bright. 

Life flics on plumage, zephyr-light, 

For those who on tin* Olympian hill rejoice—• 

Moons wane, and races wither to the tomb, 

And ’mid the universal ruin, hloom 
The rosy days of Gods— 

With Mail, the choice, 

Timid and anxious, hesitates between 
The sense’s pleasure and the soul’s content; 

While on celestial brows, aloft and sheen, 

The beams of both are blent. 

II. 

Seok’sfc thou on earth the life of Gods to share, 

Safe in the Realm of* Death ?—beware 
To pluck the fruits that glitter to thine eye; 

Content thyself with gazing on their glow— 

Short are the joys Possession can bestow, 

And in Possession sweet Desire will die. 

’Twaa not tho ninefold chain of waves that bound . 

Thy daughter, Ceres, to the Stygian river— 

She pluck’d the fruit of the unholy ground, 

And so—was Hell’s for ever! 


The Weavers of the Web—The Fates—but sway 
The matter and the things of clay; 

Safe from each change that Time to Matter gives, 
Nature’s blest playmate, free at will to stray 
With Gods a god, amidst the fields of Day, 

The Form, the Archetype,* serenely lives. 
Would’st thou soar heavenward on its joyous wing I 
Oast from thee, Earth, the bitter and the real, 
High from this cramp’d and dungeon being, spring 
Into the Pefflm of the Ideal! 

* "Bio Gestalt”—Form, tho Platonic Archetypo. 
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IV. 

Here, bathed, Perfection, in thy purest ray, 

Free from the clogs and taints of clay, 

Hovers dime the Archetypal Man! 

Dim as those phantom ghosts of life that gleam 
And wander voiceless hy the Stygian stream— 
Fair as it stands in fields Elysian, 

Ere down to Flesh the immortal doth descend 
If doubtful ever in the Actual life 4 • 
Each contest—/tew a victory crowns the end 
Of every nobler strife, 


v. 

Not from the strife itself to .set thee free, 

But more to nerve—doth Victory 
Wave her rich garland from the Ideal chine. 
Whate’er thy wish, the Earth has no repose— 

Life still must drag thee onward as it flows, 

Whirling thee down the dancing surge of Time. 
But when the courage sinks beneath the dull 
Sense of its narrow limits—on the soul, 

Bright from the hill-tops of the Beautiful, 

Bursts the attained goal! 

vi, 

If worth thy while the glory and the strife 
Which.fire the lists, of Actual Life— 

The ardent rush to fortune or to fame, . 

In the hot field where Strength and Valour are, . 
And rolls the whirling thunder of the car, 

And tile world, breathless, eyes the glorious game— 
Then dare and strive—the prize can but belong 
To him whose valour o’er his tribe prevails; 

In life the victory only crowns the strong_ 

He who is feeble fails, 


VII. 

But Life, whose source, hy crags around it pil’d, 
Chafed while confin’d, foams fierce and wild, 
Glides soft and smooth when once its streams expand, 



When its waves, glassing in their silver play 

Aurora blent with Hesper’s milder ray, 

Gain the still BisiUTiPni-that Shadow-Land 
Here, contest grows but interchange of Love 
All curb is but the bondage of the Grace ■ 

Gone is each foe,-Peace folds her wings above 
Her native dwelling-place, 

VIII. 

When, through dead stone to breathe a soul of IHd 
With the dull matter to unite 0 

The kindling genius, some great sculptor glows: 
Lehold lnm straining every nerve intent— 

Behold how, o’er the subject element, 

The stately Thought its march laborious goes 1 
For never, save to Toil untiling, spoke 
The unwilling Truth,, from her mysterious well— 
the statue only to the chisel’s stroke 
Wakes from its marble cell, 



IX. 

But onward to the Sphere of Beauty-go 

Onward, 0 Child of Art! and, lo, 

Out of Hie matter which thy pains control 
the- Statue springs 1—not as with labour wrung 
From the hard block, but as from Nothing smm- 
Airy and light—the offspring of the soul! ° 

The pangs, the cares, the weary toils it cost 
^ Leave not a trace when once the work is done— 
The Artist’s human frailty merged and lost 
In Art’s great victory won 1* 


-a. 

If human Sin confronts the rigid law 
•Of perfect Truth and Virtue, j awe 
Seizes and saddens thee to see how far 


nj,,, . rr ' J ““““ ™ uv duo juunoroi the 
Schiller m the hmgn and Colonial Review, July, 1843— 

“ Thence all witnesses for aver banished 

x rr, r , 0f P 001 ’Human Nakedness.” 
t Hie Law, w, the Kantian Ideal of Truth and Virtue 




This 
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Beyond thy reach, Perfection J—if we test 
By the Ideal of the Good, the best, _ 

How mean our efforts and our actions are! 

This space between the $eal of man's soul 
And man’s achievement, who hath ever past! 

An ocean spreads between us and that goal, 

Where anchor ne’er was cast! 

XI. • f . 

But fly the boundary of the Senses—live 
The Ideal life free Thought can give S ■ 

And, lo, the gulf shall vanish, and the chill 
Of the’soul’s impotent despair be gone! 

And with divinity thou shares! the throne,. 

. let but divinity become thy will! _ 

Scorn not the law— permit its iron band 
The sense (it cannot chain the soul) to thrall, 
let man no more the will of Jove withstand, 

And Jove the bolt lets fall! 

XII. 

If, in the woes’of Actual Human Life— 

If thou could’st see the serpent strife 
Which the Greek Art has made divine in stone— 
Gould’st see the writhing limbs, the livid check, 

Note every pang, and hearken every shriek 
Of some despairing lost laocoon, 

The human nature would thyself subdue 
To shore the human woe before, thine eye— 

Thy cheek would pale, and all thy soul he true' 

To Mali’s great Sympathy.: 

XIII. 

But in the Ideal Realm, aloof and far, 

Where the calm Art’s pure dwellers are, 

- Lo, the Laocoon writhes, lmt does not groan. 

stanza and the next embody, porlinps with some exaggeration, the 

Kantian doctrine of morality. ‘ , 

*. “ lint in God’s sight submission is oommimu.” 

‘'Jonah ” by the Eev, F. Hodgson. Quoted in lump uni Colonial 
Mow,' July, 1813: Art, Schiller, p. 21. 
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nr 5"^W'“nllio.W 
the spent tlumder-cloud, to Art is m wn 

XIV, 

Ho, in the glorious parable, behold 
How, bow'd to luorlal bonds, of old 

lilb’Hdreaiypidh divine Alcides trod- 

I he liydra and the lion were Ids my 
And to restore the friend ho loved to-L 
He Went uiitlHiiiitcd to the. bluek-brcny’d God - 
Aiidiill fiie tonnents and the labours sore ' ’ 
Vroth Juuo sent-lho meek majestic One, 
1 ' 1 \lf;i' ,lt H',^daiidun , p 1 ailing,bore, 

until the course was run— 
xv. 

Until the God cast down his garb of clay, 

And rent in hallowing ilamo away 
The mortal part from the divine—to soar 
0 hcimipyreulair! Behold him spring 
Llitbc m the prulo of the unwonted wing, 
u . ^ 1,10,1,111 WftUer that confined before 
,Sinks downward, downward, downward as a dream 
•Olympian liyinus receive tlie escaping soul, ’ 
■A"'? tho mubi-onittl stoeum, 

lulls font God the bowl j 
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THE favour of the moment. 

Once more, then, we meet 
In the circles .of yore; 

Let our song, he as sweet t ■ 

In its wreaths as before. , ' 

Who claims the first place 
In the tribute of song ? 

The God to whose grace 
All our pleasures belong. 

Though Geres may spread 
All her gifts on the shine, 

Though the glass may be red 
With the blush* of the vine, 

What boots—if the while 
Fall no spark on the hearth ? 

If the heart do not smile 
With the instinct of mirth?— 

From the clouds, from God’s breast 
Must our happiness fall, 

’Mid the blessed, most blest 
Is the Moment. of all! 

Since Creation began 
All that mortals have .wrought, 

All that’s godlike in Man 
Gomes—the flash of a Thought! • 

For ages the stone 
In the quarry may lurk, 

An instant alone 
Gan suffice to the work; 

An impulse gave birth 
To the child of the soul, 

A glance stamp the worth 
And the fame of the whole.* 

* The idea diffused by the translator through this and the preceding 
stanza, is more forcibly condensed by Schiller in four lines. 
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On the arch that she buildcth 
From 8imbeams on high 
As Iris just gildeth, 

( And fleets frpjn the slcy, 

So shineth, so gloometh 
^ Each gift that is ours j 
The lightning illumeth— 

The darkness devours! * 


TIflS rOEIUIffi-FAVOUEED. 


Ah ! happy He, upon whose birth each God 
Looks down m love, whose earliest sleep the bright 
Idalia cradles, whose young lips the rod 
Of eloquent Hermes kindle,s-to whose eyes, 

.Scarce waken’d yet, Apollo steals in light, 

. While on imperial brows Jove sets the seal of might! 
Godlike the lot ordain’d for him to share. 

He wins the garland ere he runs the race ; 

He foams life’s wisdom ere he knows life’s care 
Aud, without labour vanquish’d, smiles the Grace, 

Great is the man, I grant, whose strength of mine! 
holf-sliapes its objects and subdues the Fates— ’ 

. Virtue subdues the Fates, but cannot bind 
The fickle Happiness, whose smile awaits 

* "And ore a man taffi power to say, ‘ behold/ ' 
iUo jaws of Darkness do dovour it up, 

So quit bright things oomc to confuaion.”—SirAKESPEAuB, 

T 
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Those who scarce seek it j nor can courage earn 
What the Grace showers not from her own free urn! 

From aught nnwmthj, the determined will 
Can guard the watchful spirilf—there it ends;— 

The all that’s glorious from the heaven descends;. 

As some sweet mistress loves us, freely still 
Come the spontaneous gifts of Heaven!—Above 
Favour rules Jove, as it below rules Love! 

The Immortals have their bias!—Kindly they 
See the bright locks of youth enamour’d play, .' 

And where the glad one goes, shed gladness round the way,' 
It is not they who boast the best to see,: 

Whose eyes the holy Apparitions bless; 

, The stately light of their divinity . 

Hath oft but shone the brightest on the blind 
And their choice spirit found its calm recess 
In the pure childhood of a simple mind. 

Unask’d they come—delighted to delude 
The expectation of our baffled Pride; 

No law can call their free steps to our side. 

Him whom He loves, the Sire of men and gods, 

(Selected from the marvelling multitude,) 

Bears on his eagle to his bright abodes; 

And showers, with partial hand and lavish, down 
The minstrel’s laurel or the monarch's crown! 

Before the fortune-favour’d son of earth, 

Apollo walks—and, with his jocund mirth, 

The heart-enthralling Smiler of the skies: 

For him grey Neptune smooths the pliant wave- 
Harmless the waters for the ship that bore 
The Cmsar and his fortunes to the shore! 

Charm’d at his feet the crouching lion lies, 

To him his back the murmuring dolphin gave j 
His soul is born a sovereign o’er the strife— 

The lord of all the Beautiful ftf Life 
Where’er his presence in its calm has trod, 

It.charms—it sways as some diviner God, 

Scorn not the Fortune-favour’d, that to him 
The light-won victory by the gods is gif en, 
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Or that, as Paris, from the strife severe, 

The Venus draws her darling.-Wliom the heaven 
Bo prospers, love so watches, I revere! 

And not the man upon tfhosc eyes, with dim 
And baleful night, sits Fate. Acliaia boasts, 

No less the glory of the Dorian Lord * 

That Vulcan wrought for him the shield and sword- 
that round the mortal hover’d all the hosts 
0 .all Olympus—tliat his wrath to grace, 

Iho best and bravest of the Grecian race 
Untimely slaughtered, with resentful ghosts 
Awed the pale people of the Stygian coasts! 

Scorn not the Darlings of the Beautiful, 

If without labour they Life’s blossoms cull j 

-If, like the stately lilies they liavo won 

A crown for which they neither toil’d nor spun;- 

If without merit, tluiiK.be Beauty, still 

■ % sense, unenvying, with the Beauty fill, 

Alike for thee no merit wins the right, 

To share, by simply seeing, their delight, ■ 

Heavcu breathes the soul into the Minstrel’s breast, 
But with that soul he animates the rest j 
The God inspires the Mortal—Imt to Qoil, 

In turn, tlie Mortal lifts thee from the sod, 

Oh, not in vain to Heaven the Bard is dear: 

Holy huuself—he hallows those who hear I 
Tim busy mart let Justice still control, 

Weighing the guerdon to the toil I—What then 1 

A God alone claims joy-all joy is liis, 

Flushing with unsought light the cheeks of men, 
t Where is no miracle, why there no bliss! 
wow, change, and ripen all tliat mortal be, 
hhapmid Imm form to form, by toiling time; 

XiK5 Bji8.il(il and the Beautiful ato hum 
Full grown, and ripen’d from Eternity— 

No gradual changes to their glorious prime, 

No childhood dwarfs them, and no age lias wora.~ 

* Achilles, * 

t Niir nin Wuiulor Icimu dick toon 

In this selliino Wiiaderlaiid.-Somiaa, Mmdt, 
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like Heaven’s, each earthly Yemis on the sight 
Comes, a dark birth, .from out an endless sea; 

Like the first Pallas, in matures! might, 

Arm'd, from the Thmiderer’js brow, leaps forth each 
Thought of Light. 


THE SOWER 

Sube of the Spring that warms them into birth, 
The golden seeds thou- trustest to the Earth; 

And dost thou doubt the Eternal Spring sublime, 
For deeds—the seeds, which Wisdom sows in Tune ? 



SENTENCES OF CONFUCIUS. 

TIME, 

Threefold the stride of Time, from first to last 1 
Loitering slow, the Future creepefch— 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth— 

And motionless for ever stands the Past. 

Impatience, fret howe’er she may, 

Cannot speed the tardy goer; 

Fear and Doubt—that crave delay— 

Ne’er, can make the Fleet One slower 5 
Nor one spell Repentance knows, 

To stir the Still One from repose. 

If thou would’st, wise and happy, see 
Life’s solemn journey close for thee, 

The Loiterer’s counsel thou wilt heed, 

Though readier tools must shape the deed; ' 

Not for thy friend the Fleet One know, 

Nor make the Motionless thy foe 1 
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SPACE. 

A threefold measure dwells in Space- 
Restless, with never-pausing pace, 

Length, ever stretfihiug ever forth, is found, 
And, ever widening, Breadth extends around, 
And ever Depth sinks bottomless below! 

In this, a type thou dost possess— 

■■ On, ever restless, must thou press, 

No halt allow, no languor know, 

If to the Perfect thou wouhlst go • 

Must broaden from thyself; until 
Creation thy embrace can fill; 

Must down the Depth for over fleeing, 

Dive to the spirit ami the being. 

The distant goal at last to near, 

Still lengthanitfg labour sweeps; 

The full mind is alone the clear, 

And Truth dwells in the deeps. 


TI-IE ANTIQUE TO THE NORTHERN 
WANDERER 

And o’er the river hast; thou past,, and o’er the mighty sea 
And o’er the Alps, the <% bridge hath borne thy steps to 
me; 1 

To look all near upon the bloom my deathless beauty knows, 
And, face to face, to limit the pomp whose fame through ages 

Gaze on, and touch my relics now! At last thou Most 
here, 

But art thou nearer now to me-or I to thee more near ] 
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GENIUS. 

r 

(FREE TRANSLATION,) 

[The original, and it seems to ns the more appropriate, title of this 
Poem, was “ISTaturo and the School.”] 

Do I believe, thou ask’st, the Master’s word, 

The Schoolman’s shibboleth that binds the herd I r 
To the Soul’s haveu is there but one chart? 

Its peace a problem to be learned by art ? 

On system rest the happy and the good ? 

To base the temple must the props be wood? . 

Must I distrust the gentle law, imprest, 

To guide and warn, by Nature on the breast, 

Till, squared to rule the instinct of the soul,— 

Till the School’s signet stamp the eternal scroll, 

Till in one mould, some dogma hath confined 
The ebb and flow—the light waves—of the mind ? 

Say thou, familiar to these depths of gloom, 

Thou, safe ascended from the dusty tomb, 

Thou, who hast trod these weird Egyptian cells— ' 
Say—if Life’s comfort with yon mummies dwells !— 

Say—and I grope—with saddened steps indeed— 

But on, thro’ darkness, if to,Truth it lead! 

Nay, Friend, thou lcnow’st the golden time—the age 
Whose legends live in many a poet’s page ? 

When keavenlier shapes with Man walked side by side, 
And the chaste Peeling was itself 
Then the great law, alike divine amid 
Suns bright in Heaven, or germs in darkness hid; 

That silent law—(call’d whether by the name 
Of Nature or Necessity—the same,) 

To that deep sea, the heart, its movement gave— 

Sway’d the full tide, and freshened the free wave. 

Then sense unerring—because unreprQved— 

True as- the finger on the dial moved, *■ 

Half guide, half-playmate, of Earth’s age of youth, 

The sportive instinct of Eternal Truth. 
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Then, nor Initiate nor Profane wore known j 
Where the Heart felt—there Reason found a throne: 

Not from the dust below, but life around 
Warm Genius shaped wh^t quick Emotion found. 

One ride, like light, for every bosom glowed, 

Yet hid from all the fountain whence it flowed, 

But, gone that blessed Age!—our wilful pride 
Has lost, with Nature, the old peaceful Guide, 

Feeling, no more to raise us and rejoice, 

Is heard and honoured as a Godhead’s voice; 

And disenluillowed in its oldest cell 
The Human Heart,-lies mute the Oracle; * 

Sava where the low and mystic whispers thrill 
Some listening spirit more divinely still, 

There, in the chambers of the inmost heart, 

There, must the Sage explore the Magiau’s art; 

There, seek the long-lost Nature's steps to track, 

Till, found once more, she gives him Wisdom hack! 

Hast thou,—(0 Blest, if so, whate’er betide)— 

Still kept the Guardian Angel by thy side ? 

Can thy Heart’s guileless childhood yet rejoice 
In the sweet instinct with its warning voice ? 

Does Truth yet limn upon untroubled eyes, 

Pure and serene, her world of Iris-dies ? 

Rings clear the echo which her accent calls 
Buck from the breast, on which the music falls ? 

In the calm mind is doubt yet hush’d,—and will 
That doubt tomorrow as to-day be still ? 
f Will all these fine sensations in their play, 

No censor need to regulate and sway ? 

* Schiller scorns to allude to the philosophy of Eolith and Solielling 
thou on the aseondiinfc, which sought to explain the enigma of tile 
universe, and to reconcile the antithesis between man and nature, by 
carrying both up into the unity of an absolute consciousness, As, a 
consciousness anterior to everything which is now known under the 
name of consciousness—sod do lute re satius est silero midm pamim 
mocro. . 

.+ Will this play of fine sonsatinns (or sensibilities) require no censor 
to control it-i.o, will it always work spontaneously for good, and rim 
into no passionate excess? 
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JWst thou not in tho insidious Heart to fmcl 
The source of Trouble to tho limpid mind? 

No!—then thiuo Innocence thy Mentor ho! 

Science can teach thee nought—she learns from thee! 
Bach law that lends lame succour to the Weak— 

The cripple’s crutch—the vigorous need not seek! 

From thine own self thy rule of action draw 

That which thou dost—what charms thee—is thy Law, 

And founds to every race a code sublime— 

Wlmt pleases Genius gives a Law to Time 1 
The Word—tho Deed—All Ages shall command, 

Pure if thy lip and holy if thy hand! 

Thou, thou alone mark’st not within thy heart 
The inspiring God whose Minister thou art, 

Know’ut not the magic of tho mighty ring 
Which hows the realm of Spirits to their King \ 

But meek, nor. conscious of diviner birth, 

Glide thy still footsteps thro’ the comjuercd Earth! 
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VOTIVE .TABLETS. 

« 

[UnUek this title Schiller arranged that more dignified and philo¬ 
sophical portion of tho small Poems published as Epigrams in tho 
11 Musen Almanack; 11 which rather sought to point a general thought, 
than a personal satire.—Many of , these, however, are either wholly 
without interest for the English reader, or express in almost un¬ 
translatable laconism what, in far more poetical shapes, Schiller 1ms 
elsewhere repented and developed. "Wo, therefore, content ourselves 
with such a selection as appears to us host suited to convey a fair 
notion of the object and spirit of tho class.] 

MOTTO TO THE VOTIVE TABLETS. 

What the God taught—wlmt lias befriended all 
Life’s ways, I place upon the Votive Wall. 


THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 

(ZWEIERLEI WIRKDNGSARTEN.) 

Tills Good’s the Flower to Earth already given— 
The Beautiful—on Earth sows flowers from Heaven! 


VALUE AND WORTH. 

If thou hast something, bring thy goods—a fair return be 
thine; 

If thou art something, bring thy soul and interchange with 
mine. 


THE DIVISION OE RANKS. 

Yes, in tile moral world, as ours, we see 
Divided grades—a Soul’s Nobility j 
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jjy dei-ils) tliciv titles Owiunonera c*cntc— 
Thu loftier onler arc hy liirlhriglit great* 

4 

. rT ' < V ’” 

TO THE MYSTIC. 

Brnm Lite’s true mystery round us evermore 
Soon by no eye, it lies nil eyes Wore. \ , • 


THIS KEY. 

To Enow thjdf—m others self discern; 

Wonlilst thou know others 1 mud thynolf—and Iwm. 


' WISDOM AND PRUDENCE, 

Wouldbi thou the loftiest height of Wisdom gum 1 
On to the rashness, Priuhmue would disdain; 

Tire purblind see hut the receding shore, 

Not that to which the bold wave waits thee »er 1 


THE UNANIMITY. 

Thuih seek we both-Thou, in the'life without thee and 
I in the Heart within—hy both can. Truth alike he found j 

* This idea is often repeated, swnwliat moro clearly, in the haughty 
m<wL of Schiller. Ho himself na elsewhere™- In a bur ml 
idi single actum is not properly moral, hut the whole cliumUor is 
moral. Tho fair soul has no other service than tlio instincts oi itsonu 
beauty." “Common Natures,” observes Hu luieis tor, can only net 
1,3 were hy rule and ltnv; tho Noble arc of -themselves morally good, 
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The healthy eye can through the world the great Creator 
track— 

The healthy heart is hut the'glass which gives creation hack. 


'the SCIENCE'OP POLITICS. 

All that thou dost be right—to that alone confine thy view, 
And halt within the certain rule—the All. that’s right to do! 
True zeal the what already is would sound and perfect see, 
False zeal would sound and perfect make the something that’s 
to he I 


TO ASTRONOMERS. 

Oi? tho Nebula)* and planets do not babble so to me; 

What! is Nature only mighty inasmuch as you can see 1 
Inasmuch as you can measure her immeasurable ways? 

As she renders world on world, sun and system to your gaze? 
Though thro’, space your object be the Suhlimest to embrace, 
Never the Sublime abideth—where you vainly search-in 
space! 


THE BEST GOVERNED STATE. 

1-Iow the best state'to know ?—it is found out j 
Like the best woman—that least talked about. 

* Molflecke; U the nebulous matter which puzzles astronomers. 
Is Nature, then, only great inasmuch as you can compute her almost 
incalculable dimensions, or inasmuch as she furmslics almost m- 
imimiliihlfl subiects for your computations ? lour object is, indeed, 
tlio suhlimest m spaced but Ik Sublimo does not dwell m space—ae. 
tile Moral Law is the only Sublime, and its Kingdom is where Time 
and Space are not. 
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MY BELIEF. 

What % religion ?*those thou namest— none? 
None why—because I have religion! • 


FRIEND AND FOE. ... 

Dear is my friend—yet from my foe, as from my friencl 
comes good; ' 

My friend ^ows what I can do, and my foe show what 
I shied, 


LIGHT AND COLOUR. 

Dwell Light, beside the changeless God-God spoke and 
Light began; 1 

Come thou, the over-changing one-come, Colour, down to 
Man! * 


FORUM OF WOMEN, 

Women to judge man rightly—do not scan 
Each separate act j—pass judgment on the Man! 


GENIUS, 

Intellect can repeat'what’s been fulfill'd, 
And, aping Nature, as she buildeth—build • 
O’er Nature’s base can haughty Reason dare 
To pile its lofty castle—in the air. 

But only thine, 0 Genius, is the’chaxge, 

In Nature’s kingdom Nature to enlarge j 
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THE IMITATOR 

Goon out of good—that afy is known to all- 
But Genius from the bad the good can call; 
Thou, Mimic, not from leading-strings escaped, 
Work’st but the matter that’s already shaped; 
The already shaped a nobler hand awaits, 
Albmatter asks a Spirit that mates l 


CORRECTNESS, 

(ebee translation.) 

The calm correctness, where no fault we see, 
Attests Art’s loftiest or its least degree; 

Alike the smoothness of the surface shows 
The Pool’s dull stagner—the great Sea’s repose, 


THE MASTER. 

, The herd of scribes, by what they toll us. 
Show all in which their wits excel us; 
But the True Master we behold, 

In what his art leaves—just untold, 


EXPECTATION AND* FULFILMENT, 

O’er Ocean, with a thousand masts, Bails forth the stripling 
hold— • 

One boat, hard rescued from the deep, draws into port the 
old, 
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THE EPIC HEXAMETER ' 

(TRANSLATED BY COLERIDGE.) 

Strongly it bears ns along in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the 
ocean. 

THE ELEGIAC METRE. . ’ 

(TRANSLATED BY COLERIDGE,) 

In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery column, 

In the pentameter aye falling in melody back.* 

4 

OTHER EPIGRAMS, &d. 

Got me that which thou know’st,—I'll receive and attend;. 
But thou givest me thyself—prithee, spare me, my.friend! 

THE PROSELYTE MAKER. 

“ A little earth from out the Earth—and I 
. The Earth will move: ” so spake the Sage divine. ’ 

Out of myself one little moment—try 
■\ Myself to takesucceed, and I am thine! 

V-" ■ 

* We have ventured to borrow those two translations from'Cole- 
ridge’s poems, not only because what Coleridge did well, no livin" man 
could have the presumptuous hope, to improve, but because they adhere 
to the original metre, which Germany has received from Greece, and 
show, wo venture to think, that not even Coleridge could have made 
that metre agreeable to the English oar and taste in poems of any 
length, nor even in small poems if often repeated. It is, however, in 
their own language, the grandest which tlie Germans possess, and has 
been used by Schiller with signal success in his “ Talk,” anti other 
poems. 
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THE CONNECTING MEDIUM. 

What to cement the lofty and the mean 
Does Nature?—what?—jllace vanity between! 

. , THE MORAL POET, 

[This is an Epigram on Lavater’s work, called “ Pontius Pilatils, odet 
der Menscli in alien Gostulten,” &o.—H oupmeisteh,] 

“How poor a thing is man!” alas, ’tis true 
I’d half forgot it—when I chanced on you I 

THE SUBLIME'- THEME. 

[Also on Lavater, and alluding to the “Jesus Messias, oder die 
Evangolien und ApostoTgecIichtein gesang, &c.”] 

IIow God, compassionates Mankind, thy muse, my friend, 
rehearses— 

Compassion for the sins of Mon I—What comfort for thy 
verses! 


SCIENCE. 

To some she is the Goddess great, to some the milch-cow of 
the field j 

Their care is but to calculate—what butter Bhe will yield. 

KANT AND HIS COMMENTATORS, 

How many starvelings one rich man can nourish! 

When monarehs build, the rubbish-carriers flourish, 
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TO 

THE ilKHEDITjvrtY PRINCE OF 
SAXE WEIMAR, 

ON I Hi! JOUIlNKY *0 PAHIK, WBBTKH fBBBVAtaf, 1802. 
[Sinig ia a friomlly circle?.] t • 

To thu Wanderer a bowl to tlip brim! 

This Vale on his infancy Broil'd; 

Lei the Yale send a blessing to him, 

Whom it cradled to sleep as a child ! 

He goes from bis Forefather's halls— 

From llm anus that emhmwl him at birth— 

To the City that trophiefi its walls 
With the spoils it has ravish’d from earth! 

The thunder is silent, and now 
The war and thu Discord arc ended} 

And man o’er the crater may how, • 

Whence the stream of the lava descended. 

0 fair he the fate to secure 
Thy way through the perilous track 5 

The heart Nature gave tlieu is pure, 

Bring it pure, its it goes from us, hack. 

Those lands the wild hoofs of the steeds, 

War yoked for the carnage, have torn j 

But Peace, laughing over the meads, 

Gomes, strewing the gold of the corn. 

Thou the old Father Rhino will; he greeting, 

By whom thy great Father* shall he 

Remembered so long as is Heating 
His stream to the hods of the to}— 

* 'Duke Bernard of Weimar, one of the great Generals of tlio Thirty 
Years’ War 
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There, honour the Heroes of old, 

And pour to our Warden, the Rhine, 

Who keeps on our borders his hold, 

A cup from his own merry wine; 

That thou rnay’st, as a guide to thy youth, 

The soul of the Fatherland find,' 

When thou passest the bridge where the Truth 
• „ Of the German, thou loavest behind. 


TO 

A. YOUNG FRIEND* DEVOTING HIMSELF 
TO PHILOSOPHY. 

Ruvnra the proof the Grecian youth was doom’d to undergo, 

Before ^ might what lurks beneath the Eleusinia know— 

Art thu prepared and ripe, the shrine—that inner shrine-, 
to win, 

■Where Pallas guards from vulgar eyes the mystic prize 
within 1 • 

Know’st thou what bars thy way 1 how dear the bargain thou 
dost make, 

When hut to buy uncertain good, sure good thou dost for¬ 
sake? 

IFeel’st thou sufficient strength to brave the deadest human 
fray— 

When Heart from Reason-Sense from Thought, shall rend 
themselves away? 

Sufficient valour, war with Doubt, the -Hydra-shape, to wage; 

And that worst Foe within thyself with manly soul engage, 1 

With eyes that keep their .heavenly health—the innocence of 
youth ’ 

To guard from efery falsehood, fair beneath the mask ot 
Truth? 

u ■ 

■ tt 
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Fly, if thou lum’st not trust thy heart to guide thee on the 
way— 

Oh, lly the charmed margin ere tV abyss engulf its prey. 
Round niuny a step that w;e]{« < tho light, the shades of mid¬ 
night close; 

But in the glimmering twilight, sec-how safely Childhood 

0O<* I 


THE PUPPET-SHOW OF LIFE. 

(l)AS BWUL tins {.'KUHNS.) 

A l ) AIIAl’llllA:li:. 

[A 1\lml version iif this I’oiiin, which possibly may have been Hip- 
(jestal by some charming piEsiigm in Wilhelm Keister, would lie 
imxiiiipntilili! with the spirit which constitutes its chief merit, Anil 
perhaps, therefore, Hm original may lm mom faithfully raidor-d (lib) 
numyof the Odes of Horace) hy paraphrase than trimsliiliom—Iu the 
general idea, as in all Schiller’s Poems of this kind, soiimHiiiig mom 
is ituplieil titan expressed, Ho has treated, elsewhere, the ideal or 
Shadowy life in earnest. Ho hero represents the Actual as a game; 
tlm chief images it brings to view are those of strife ami contest; to 
see it rightly yon must not approach too near; and regard the Actual 
Stage only by the lights of Love. Trim to his chivalry to the hex, 
oven in sport, us in earnest, Schiller places the prize of life in tlm hum! 
of Woman,] 

Ho—ho—my puppet-show! 

Ladies and gentlemen sen my show! 

Life and tlm world—look hum, in troth, 

Though hut in pmo, I promise ye both! 

The world and life—they shall both appear; 

But both are best seen when ymi’ro not too near; 

And every lamp from the stage to the pomli, 

Must l.io lighted by Venus, from (hlpiiTii torch ; 

Never a moment, if rules cun tempt ye* 

Never u moment my scene is empty I 


* 
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Here is the babe in his leading-strings— 

Here is the boy at play; 

Hero is the passionate youth with wings, 

Like a bird’s on a starry day, 

To and fro, waving here and there, 

Down to the earth and aloft through the air; 

Now see the man, as for combat enter— 

Where is the peril he fears to adventure? 

‘ See how the puppets speed on to the race, j 
Each his own fortune pursues in the chase; V 
How many the rivals, how narrow the space! ) 
But, hurry and scurry, 0 mettlesome game! 

The cars roll in thunder, the wheels rush in flume. 
How the bravo dart onward, , and pant and glow 1 
How tlm craven behind them come creeping slow— 
Ha I ha! see how Pride gets a terrible fall! 

See how Prudence, orCunning, out-races them all I 
Sec how at the goal, with her smiling eyes, 

Ever waits Woman to give the prize 1 


THE MINSTRELS OF OLD. 

Where now the minstrel of the large renown, 

Rapturing with living words tlm hoark’ning throng 1 
Charming tlm Man to Heaven, and earthward down 
Charming tlm God I—who wing’d the soul with song? 
Yetdives tlm minstrel, not tlm deeds—the lyre 
Of old demands ears that of old believed it— 

Bards of Mess’d time—how ilew your living fire 
From lip to lip! limv race from race received it! 

As if a God, men hallow’d with devotion— 

What Genius, speaking, shaping, wrought below, 

The glow of song inflamed the ear’s emotion, 

The ear’s emotion gave tlm song the glow; 

Each nurturing each—back on his soul—its tone 
Whole nations echoed with a rapture-peal; 

Then all around the heavenly splendour shone 
Which now the heart, and scarce the heart can feel, 

u 2 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW 
CENTURY. 

Where can Peace find a refuge ?—whither, say, 

' Can Freedom turn?—lo, friend, before our view 
The Century rends itself in storm away, * ‘ 
And, red with slaughter, dawns on earth the New. 

The girdle of the lands is loosen'd hurl’d 
To dust the forms old Custom deem’d divine,-- 
Safe from War’s fury not the watery world ;— 

Safe not the Nile-God nor the antique Rhine. 

Two mighty nations make the World their field, 

Deeming the world is for their heirloom given— 
Against the freedom of all land? they wield 
This—Neptune’s trident; that—the Thund’rer’s levin. 
Gold to their scales each region must afford; 

And, as fierce Brennus in Gaul’s early tale, 

The Frank casts in the iron of his sword, 
t To poise the balance, where the right may fail—'’ 
like some huge Polypus, with arms that roam 
Outstretch’d for prey—the Briton spreads his reign • 
And, as the ocean were his household home, ' * 

Locks up the chambers of the liberal main. 

On to the Pole where shines, Unseen, the Star, 

^ Onward his restless course unbounded flies j 
; Tracks every isle and eveiy coast afar, • 

Ami undiscover’d leaves but—Paradise I 
Alas, in vain on earth’s wide chart, I ween, 

Thou seek’s,t that holy realm beneath the sky— 

Where Freedom dwells in gardens ever green— 

And blooms the Youth of fair Humanity! 

' O’er shores where sail ne’er rustled to the wind, 

O’er the vast universe, may rove thy ken ; 

But in the universe thou const not find 
A space, sufficing for ten happy men! . 

* That is-the settlod political aystom—the balance of .power, 
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In the heart’s holy stillness only beams 
The shrine of refuge from life’s stormy throng; 

Freedom is only in the kyid of Dreams; 

And only blooms the Byautiful in Song I 

Wo have now concluded the Poems composed in the third or 
matuvost period of Schiller’s life. , . From this portion, only have 
been omitted in the Translation (besides some of the moral or opi- 
gmmmatio sentences to which wo lmvo before alluded) a very fow 
pieces, which, whatever their merit in the original, would bo wholly 
without interest for the general English reader, via., the satirical lines 
on Shitkspeare’s Translators,-“the Philosopher,” “the Pavers,” 
< < tho Joromiad,” the Remonstrance, addressed to Goethe on producing 
Yoltairo’s “Mahomet” o# tho Stage, in which the same ideas have 
been already expressed by Schiller in poems of more liberal and 
general application; and three or four occasional pieces in albums, &o. 

Tho “ Farewell to tho Reader,” which properly belongs to this 
division of tho Poems, has boem transferred, as the fitting conclusion, 
to tho last place in tho entire translation. 
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SECOND PERIOD, 

Tin: Poems iudiuM in tho Becoutl Period of Scliillor’n literary 
emver am I- nv, hut rwuarluiMu for their beauty, ami deeply inlurcsting 
from flit? .struggling ami luisiowi .state of miml whii-h wmic n( tlmm 
(J, pint. It, wtis, both to Ilia taste awl to bin thought, u period of 
vi„ih|o transition. Ho bad survived tins wild and imignfar 'power 
v.iiicli iitmaji.'i, with Item* and Eomuwhut smunml dmraotm, the pro- 
tlwahinr. of Ilia youth; but ho bad not attnimi that i-erenu ropoao of 
Hti’i nutli-dluit I'idm, forking doplb arid fulness, which ia found iu 
tiio hunt writinga of Ilia uuitnrer yearn. lit point of stylo, tins Poems 
jit this division have immi facility and n*uete than those of hia 
youth, mid perhaps more evident vigour, mom popular tme and 'junto 
than many composed in his riper manhood; in point of thought, they 
murk that era through which few mmi of inquisitive and wlvmttmmis 

gt iiiiw.of tiaugiiioe mid impassioned teiiiporaimait.and of t'diiealioii 

I’hu'liy siilt-iiii'incil, nndkipluiwl, ami iiiiimrfeet, have failed to past— 
the ora of doubt and gloom, of Milf-amilliet, and of self-tor turn,--In 
the " Rohliers,” mid much of the poetry written in the name period of 
ficliiiler’n life, them is tt hold and wild imagination, which attacks 

rather Hunt questions.iiiiiovuta mlhcr tlian examines.seizes upon 

suit jcchi of vast uncial import, that flout on tlio Hiirl'aee of opinion, mid 
Hssiiilfi them with a hlind and half-navaga rudeness, according ns they 
ei'iV-iid tin 1 . enthiiHUism of unreasoning youth. Hut now this eager and 
indent mind had paused to contemplate) its studies were turned to 
philosophy mill history—a more practical knowledge of life (though in 
this lied, Schiller, like most German authors, was ever more or less 
diiih'icut in variety and range) had begun to aol'teit the stem and fiery 
spirit which had' hitherto' sported with the dangerous elements of 
social revolution, And while this chimp was working, heloro its 
feverish agitation subsided into that Kuntism which is the antipodes of 
setidism, it was natural that, to the energy which had nsmrM, 
dclionnccil, and dogmatised, shouldsiiccteil the reaction of despondency 
uni) distrust, Vehement indignation at “the solemn plausibilities" 
of the world pervades the “ bobbers," fn " Don Darios,” the 

passion is no longer vehement indignation, hut tiimirnful sorrow.-not 

indignation that' hypocrisy reigns, hut ■ sorrow that honesty eaniiot 

lliiiiiiph.not indignation that formal Vine usurps the high places of 

the world, hut sorrow that, iu the world, warm uiid genefims Virtue 
glows, and feels, mul siiffors-withmit rmvard. Ho, in the {mows of 
thfei period, are two that made a eoiundorahhi Misulion at their lust 

aiiiHilirimee."The (hiiiiliet,” published originally under the title of 

"Tlio iWlhinking id P®ion," urn! " itrlgmitioii," Theyprcsented 
it nehinch'dy view of tlio moral struggles iu the burnt of a noble mid 
viri.ii«iiiH iimti. I‘Yom tho lir«t tif Uichm j)flW y Multor* happily unu 
ivbbly f at ji later pm\ of Ms life, Biruck out iliu mi vm 
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luted to offend. What hand would daw to restore thorn P The few 
stanzas that remain still suggest the outline of dark and painful thoughts 
winch is tilled up in tlio more elaborate, and, iu many rospeots, most 
exquisite, poem of “ Resignation,” Virtue exacting all sacrifices 
anil giving no reward—Belief which denies enjoyment, and has no 
lilias save its own faith; such is tlio sombre lesson of the melancholy 
poet—the more impressive because so far it is truth-deep and ever- 
liiHtuio-truth—-but only, to a Christian, a part of truth, Resignation, 
so sail il nut looking beyond tlio earth, becomes joy, when assured and 
eonJideut of hcavon. Another poem in this intermediate collection was 
no less aulijeotod to severe animadversion, We mean “ The Gods of 
hreecn.j As tlio Poem however new stands, though ono or two 
expressions nro not free from objection, it can only be regarded as a 
foot s lament for the Mythology which was the Fount of poetry, and 
certainly not as a Itoiisoucr’s defence of Paganism in disparagement of 
(diristmmtv, But the fn^is, that Schiller’s mind was so essentially 
religious, that we fool more angry, when lie whom wo would gladly 
hail as our light and guide, only darkens us or misleads, than we should 
with the absolute inlidolity of a less grave and reverent genius. Yet a 
period—a transition state—of doubt and despondency is perhaps com- 
men to men in proportion to their natural dispositions to faith and 
veneration, , With thorn, it comes from keen sympathy with undeserved 
Hiilfoi'ingH—from grief at wickedness triumphant—from too intense a 
brooding over thu mysteries involved in the government of tho world. 
(Scepticism of this nature cun hut little injure the frivolous, and will he 
charitably regarded by the wise, Schiller’s mind soon outgrow the 
slain which, to tho mind of a poet, above all men, is most ungenial, 
hut tin* sadness which tlio struggle bequeathed seems to have wrought 
ft complete revolution in all his preconceived opinions. Tho wild 
creator of tho 11 Bobbers,” drunk with liberty, and audacious against 
nil restraint, becomes tho champion of “ Holy Order,”—the denouncer 
of tho French Ilopnlilie—tho cxtollor of an Ideal Life, which should 
entirely separate Genius tlio Restless from Socioty tho Settled, And 
ns his impetuous and stormy vigour matured into the lucent and 
tranquil art of “Dor Spaziorgang,’’ "Wallenstein,” and “Die Brant 
von Messina,” so his philosophy threw itself into calm respect for all 
that custom sanctioned, and convention hallowed. 

But oven during tlio painful transition, of which, in his minor 
poems, glimpses alone uro visible, Scepticism, with Schiller, never 
insults tiio devoted, or mocks the earnest mind. It may have sadness 
--hut never scorn. It is the question of a traveller who lias lost his 
way in tho great wilderness, hut who mourns with his fellow-seekers, 
and has no hitter laughter for their wanderings from the goal, This 
Division begins, indued, with a Hymn which atones for whatever 
pains us in tlio two Poems whose strain and spirit so gloomily contrast 
it, viz,, tlio matchless and immortal “ Hymn to .Toy”—a poem steeped 
in tho very essence of all-loving and all-aiding Christianity—breathing 
the onllinsiusiu of devout yet gladsome adoration, and ranking 
uuioiigst tlio most glorious bursts of worship which grateful Genius 
oyer rendered to tho benign Creator, 
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And it is peculiarly noticeable, that, whatever Schiller’s state of 
nuiid upon theological subjects at the time that this hymn was com¬ 
posed, and though all doctrinal stamp and mark he carefully absent 
from it, it is yet a poem that never could have been written but in a 
Christian age, in a Christian land-y-but by a man whose whole soul 
and heart had been at one time (nay, was at the very moment of com¬ 
position) inspired ami suffused with that firm belief in God’s goodness 
and His justice—that full assurance of rewards beyond the grave— 
mat exulting and seraphic cheerfulness which associates Joy with the 
Creator-—-and that animated aflectiod for the Brotherhood of Mankind, 
winch Christianity—and Christianity alone, in its pure, orthodox, 
gospel form, needing no aid from schoolman or philosopher—taught 



HYMN TO JOY. 

[The origin of the following Hymn is said to bo thisScliiller 
when at Lcipsio, or its vicinity, saved a poor student of theology 
impend by destitution and the fear' of starvation, from drowniig 
himself m ,*' le lw f Eta® 8 * Scliiller gavo him what money he had*; 
obtained his promise to relinquish the thought of suicide at least 
while, he money lasted; and a few days afterwards, amidst the con¬ 
vivialities of a marriage feast, related the circumstance so of to affect 
all present, A subscription was made, .which enabled the student to 
complete Ins studies, and ultimately to enter into an official situation. 

S“« JE’ofc.f ta “‘ r ’ * ” *" *-* “ 

Spark from the fire that Gods have fed— 

' <%—thou Elysian Child divine, 

Eire-drunk, our airy footsteps tread, 

0 Holy One! thy holy shrine. 

Strong custom rends us from each other— 

Thy magic all together brings; 

And man in man but hails a brother, 

Wherever rest thy gentle wings. 

Ohms -Embrace ye millions—let this kiss, 

Brothers, embrace the earth below!. 

Yon starry worlds that shine-on this, 

One common Father know 1 
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He who this lot from fate can grasp— 

Of one true friend the friend to be— 

He who one faithful m^id can clasp, 

Shall hold with us his jubilee; 

Yes, each who but one single heart 
In all the earth can claim his own !— 

Let him who cannot, stand apart, 

And weep beyond tlier pale, alone! 

Chom— Homage to holy Sympathy, 

Yc dwellers in our mighty ling; 

Up to yon star-pavilions—she 
Leads to the Unknown King! 

« 

All being drinks the mother-dew 
Of joy from Nature's holy bosom; 

And Vice and Worth alike pursue 
Her steps that strew the blossom. 

.Toy in each link-—to us * the treasure 
Of Wine and Lovebeneath the sod, 

The worm has instincts fraught with pleasure; 

In Heaven the Cherub looks on God! 

(7/ibm—fWhy bow yo down—why down—ye mi llions? 
0 World, thy Maker’s throne to see, 

■ Look upward—search the Star-pavilions: 

There must His mansion be! 

Joy is the mainspring in the whole 
Of endless Nature’s calm rotation; 

Joy moves the dazzling wheels that roll 
In the great Timepiece of Creation; 

Joy breathes on buds, and flowers they are; 

Joy beckons—suns come forth from heaven; 

Joy rolls the spheres in realms afar, 

Ne’er to % glass, diiji Wisdom, given! 

* To ms, emphatically. Schiller moans to discriminate the measuro 
of bliss assigned to us, to tho worm, and to tho cherub. 

i‘ Tho original is obscure hero;, and tho translator is doubtful 
whethor 1m lias seize,;! tho moaning, which may simply he—“Have 
you an innate feeling of Deity—then look for Him above tho starry 
vault!” * 
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Chons— Joyous as Suns careering gay 

Along their royal paths on high, 

March, Brothers, march your dauntless way, 
As Chiefs to Victory! 

Joy, from Truth’s pure and lambent fires, 

Smiles out upon the ardent seeker | 

Joy leads to Virtue Man’s desires, • 

And cheers as Suffering’s step grows weaken • 
High from the sunny slopes of Faith, 

The gales her waving banners buoy; 

And through the shattered vaults of Death, 

Lo, mid the choral Augelsi*-Joy 1 ; 

Chorus —Bear this life, millions, bravely bear— 

Bear this life for the Better One! 

See ye the Stars ?—a life is there, 

Where the reward is won. 

Men like the Gods themselves may be, 

Tho’ Men may not the Gods.requite j 
Go soothe the pangs of Misery- 
Go share the gladness with delight.— * 
Revenge, and hatred both forgot, 

Have nought but pardon for thy foe j 
May sharp repentance grieve him not, 

No curse one tear of ours bestow! 

Chom—Ld all the world be peace and love— 

Cancel thy debt-hook with thy brother; 

For God shall judge of ns above, 

As we shall judge each other ! 

Joy sparkles to us from the bowl— 

Behold the juice whose golden colour 
To meekness melts the safage soul, 

And gives Despair a Hero’s valour. 

Up, brothers!—Lo, we crown the cup I 
Lo, the wine flashes to the brim! 

Let. the bright Fount spring heavenward!—Up! 

To The Good Spibit this glass!—To.Hin! 
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Chorus —-Praised by the ever-whirling ring 
Of Stars, and tuneful Seraphim— 

To The Good SemiT-the Father-King 
In Heaven !VTkis glass to Him! 

Firm mind to bear what Fate bestows; 

Comfort to team in sinless eyes; 

Faith kept alike with Friends and Foes; 

Man’s Oath eternal as tho skies ; 

Manhood—tho thrones of Kings to girth, 

Tho’ bought by liuib or life, the prize; 

Success to Merit’s honest worth; 

Perdition to the Brood of Lies! 

Chorus —Draw closer in the holy ring, 

Swear by the wine-cup’s golden river— 
1 Swear by the Stars, and by their King, 

To keep our vow for over! 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 

She comes, she comes-tlie Burthen of the Deeps' 

Beneath her wails the Universal Sea! 

With clanking chains and a new God, she sweeps, 

And with a thousand thunders, unto thee I 
The ocean-castles and the floating hosts— 

Ne’er on their like, look’d the wild waters!—Well 
lay man tho monster name “ Invincible.” 

O’er slnulcl’ring waves she gathers to %'coasts 1 

The horror that she spreads can claim 
Just title to her haughty name. 

The trembling Neptune quails 
(Jnder the silent and majestic forms j 
The Doom of Worlds ill those dark sails j- 

Near and more near they sweep! and slumber all -the 
Storms | 
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Before thee, the array, 

Blest island, Empress of the Sen! 

The sea-born squadrons threaten thee, 

And thy great heart, Britannia ! 

Woo to thy people, of their freedom proud— 

She rests, a thunder heavy in its cloud! 

Who, to thy hand the orb and sceptre gave, 

That thou should’st be the "sovereign, of the nations 1 
To tyrant kings thou wort thyself the slave, • 

Till Freedom dug from Law its deep foundations; 

The mighty Chart thy citizens made kings, 

And kings to citizens sublimely bow’d! 

And thou thyself, upon thy realm of water, 

Hast thou not render’d millions up to slaughter, 

When thy ships brought upon their sailing wings 
The sceptre—and the shroud 1 

What should’st thou thank 1— Blush, Earth, to hear and feel: 
What should’st thou thank '/—Thy genius and thy steel I 
Behold the hidden and the giant fires! 

Behold thy glory trembling to its fall! 

Thy coming doom the round earth shall appal, 

And all the hearts of freemen beat for thee, * 

And all free souls their fate in thine foresee— 

Theirs is thy glory’s fall! 

One look below the Almighty gave, 

Where stream’d the lion-flags of thy proud foe; 

And near and wider yawn’d the horrent grave. 

“And who,” saith He, “shall lay mine England low— 

The stem that blooms with hero-deeds— 

The rook when man from wrong a refuge needs— 

The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain ? 

Who shall bid England vanish from the main ? 

Ne’er be this only Eden Freedom knew, 

Man’s stout defence from Power, to Fate consign’d.” 

God the Almighty blew, 

And the Armada went to every wind! 
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THE CONFLICT. 

* 

No! I this conflict longer will not wage, 

The conflict Duty claims—the giant task ;— 
Thy spells, 0 Virtue, never can assuage 

The heart’s wild fire—this offering do not ask I 

* 

True, I have sworn—a solemn vow have sworn, 
That I myself will curb the self within; 

Yet take thy wreath, no more it shall be worn— 
Take back thy wreath, and leave me free to sin. 

Rent be the contract I with thee once made 
She loves me, loves iny—forfeit be thy crown! 
Blest ho who, lull’d in rapture’s dreamy shade, 
Glides, as I glide, the deep fall gladly down, 

She sees the worm that my youth’s bloom decays, 
She sees my springtime wasted as it flees • 

And, marv’ling at the rigour that gainsays 
The heart's sweet impulse, my reward decrees, 

Distrust this angel purity, fair soul I 
It is to guilt thy pity armotli me; 

Could Being lavish its unmeasured whole. 

It ne’er could give a gift to rival Thee! 

Thee—the dear guilt I ever seek to shun, 

0 tyranny of late, 0 wild desires! 

My virtue’s only crown can but be won 
In that last breath—-when virtue’s self expires! 
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UKHKf NATION, 

# 

And Ir to'i) was urei'M Arcadia 
Ami Nut tire uetim'd to von hid » 

Ami Id my t:indk such sivwl- joys wore nwnrn; 

Ami 1, loo, was uniiihit Arcmlia born, 

Yot Ik olierl Hiding gave wily learn unto \m \ 
yi« but tint! blooming holiday «ui keep— 
nut: tk Muoitt w lied; 

I’lm nihil OwtuiH of tk Harkov 
Turns down my torch—ami weep, my brethren, weep- 
Wimp, f"V till! light is 'lead 1 
Upon tliy bridge tk shadows round me pro®*, 

0 dread Elwnity 1 

And 1 have known no moment llinl can bless;— 

Take Vtuf.lt lltlti Idler meant for Happim®- 

The seal's uttbwta.-8t»J 

jkffni'i! time, Judge, whose eyes the dark-spun veil 
Gunreuk, my murmur came; _ 

On thin our orb a glad belief prevails, 

That, thine, tlui earthly sceptre (tud the seahw, 
llEijuim. is thy name. 

Terh®, they f»y, thou dost for Vice prepare, 

And joys the good shall know; 

Thau etuist the crooked heart unmask mid bare; 

Thou const the riddle of our fate declare, 

And keep account with Woe, 

With thee a home Minks for the exiled one- 
There ends the thorny strife. 

Unto iuy aide a godlike vision won, 

Galled Tni'J'ii, (fbw know lmr, and the many slung 
And check'd the reiiifi ufllfe. 
if I will repay thee in a holier land— 

(live thou to me thy youth; , 

All I mu grant thee lies in this wuimuyul." 

I kaiil, and, trusting in a holier land, 

(lave my young joys Ui Truth. 
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u ( bve mo thy Laura—give me her whom Love 
To thy heart’s core endears; 

The usurer, Bliss, pays every grief—ate / ” 

I tore the fond shape from thg bleeding love, 

And gave—albeit with tears! 

“What bond can hind the Head to life once more ? 

Poor fool,” (the scoffer cries ;) 

“ Gull’d by the despot’s hireling lie, with lore 
That givns for Truth a shadowlife is o’er 
When the delusion dies 1 ’’ 

“ Trcmblest thou,” hiss’d the serpent-herd in scorn, 

“ Before the vain deceit 1 
Made holy hut by custom, stale and worn, 

The phantom Gods, of craft and folly bom— 

The sick world’s solemn cheat ? 

What is this Future underneath the stone ? 

But foirthe veil that hides, revered alone j 
The giant shadow of our Terror, thrown 
On Conscience’ troubled glass— 

Life’s lying likeness—in the dreary shroud 
Of the cold sepulchre— 

Embalmed by Hope—Time’s mummy,—which the proud 
Delirium, driv’ling through thy reason’s cloud, 

Calls 1 Immortality I ’ 

Giv’st thou for hope (corruption proves its lie) 

Sure joy that most delights us ? 

Six thousand years has Death reign’d tranquilly 1— 

Nor one corpse come to whisper those who die 
What after death requites us!” 

Along Time’s shores I saw the Seasons fly; 

Nature herself, intern'd 

Among her blooms, lay dead; to those who die 
There came no corpse to whisper Hope 1 Still I 
Clung to the Godlike Wqrd. 

Judge I—All my joys to thee did I resign, 

AH that did most delight me; 

And now 1 kneel—man’s scorn I scorn'd—thy shrine 
Have I udiired—Thee only held divine— 

Itequitcr, now* requite mo 1 
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" For all my sons an equal love I know, 

And equal eaoli condition,” 

Answer’d an unseen Genius-;-'* See below, 

Two flowers, for all who rightly seek them, blow— 
The Hope and the Fruition. 

He who has pluck’d the one, resign’d must see 
The sister’s forfeit bloom; 

Let Unbelief enjoy—Belief must be 

AH to the chooser;—the world’s history t . 

Is the world’s judgment doom. 

Thou hast had. Hope— in thy belief thy prize— 
Thyblmwascentredin.it; 

Eternity itself—(Go ask the Wise!) 

Hover to him who. forfeits, resupplies 
. The sum struck from the Minute! ” 



THE GODS OE GREECE. 

i. 

Ye in the age gone by, 

Who ruled the world—a world how lovely then 1— 
And guided still the steps of happy men ; . 

In the light leading-strings of careless joy 1 
Ah, flourish’ll then your service of delight! 

How different, oh, how different, in the day 
When thy sweet fanes with many a wreath were bright, 
0 Venus Amathusia I 

n. 

Then, through a veil of dreams 
Woven by Song, Truth’s youthful beauty glow’d, 
And life’s redundant and rejoicing streams 
Gave to the soulless, soul—where’er they flow’d. 

Man gifted Nature with divinity 
To lift and link her to the breast of Love j 
All things betray’d to the initiate eye * 

The track of gods above I 
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iii. 

Where lifeless—fix’d afar, 

A flaming ball to our chill souse is given, 

Phoebus Apollo, in his golden car, 

In silent glory swept the fields of heaven ! 

On yonder hill the Oread was adored, 

In yonder tree the Dryad held her home; 

And from her Urn the gentle Naiad pour’d 
The wavelet’s silver foam. 

IV. 

Yon bay,'.chaste Daphnd wreathed, 

Yon stone was mournful Niobe’s mute cell, 

Low through yon sedges pastoral Syrinx breathed, 

And through those groves wail’d the sweet Philomel; 
The tours of Geres swell'll in yonder rill— 

Tears shed for Proserpine to Hades borne; 

And, for her. lost Adonis, yonder hill 
Heard Gytherea mourn!— . 

, '• ■ v. 

Heaven’s shapes were charm’d unto 
■ The mortal race of old Deucalion; 

Pyrrha’s fair daughter, humanly to woo, 

Came down, in shepherd-guise, Latona’s son. 

Between Men, Heroes, Gods, harmonious then 
Love wove sweet links anil sympathies divine; 

Blest Amathusia, Heroes, Gods, and Men, 

Equals before thy shrine! 

VI. 

Not to that culture gay, 

. Stem self-denial, or sharp penance wan I 
Well might each heart be happy in that day— 

For Gods, the Happy Ones, were kin to Man l 

The Beautiful alone the Holy there! 

No pleasure shamed the Gods of that young race ; 

So that the ehasfe Oamooiuo favouring wore, 

And the subduing Grace,! 


x 
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A palace every shrine; 

Your very sports heroic ;~»Yours the crown 
Of contests hallow’d to a pijwer divine, 

As rush’d the chariots thund’iing to renown, 
Pair round the altar where the incense hmithed, 
Moved your melodious dance inspired; and fair 
Above victorious brows, the garland wreathed 
'Sweet leaves round odorous hair! , 


The lively Thyrsus-swinger, 

And the wild car the exulting Panthers bore, 
Announced the Presence of the Rapturc-Bringer— 
Bounded the Satyr and blithe Faun before; 

And Mconads, as the frenzy stung the soul, 

Hymn’d in their madding dance, the glorious wine— 
As ever beckon’d to the lusty howl 
The ruddy Host divine! 

IX. 

Before the bed of death " 

No ghastly spectre stood—but from the porch 
Of life, the lip—one hiss inhaled the breath, 

And the mute graceful Genius lower’d a torch. 

The judgment-balance of the Realms below, 

A judge, himself of mortal lineage, held; 

The very Furies at the Thracian’s woe, 

Were moved and music-,spell’d. 

x. 

In the Elysiau grove 

The shades renew’d the pleasures life held dear: 

The faithful spouse rejoin’d*remember’d love, 

And rush’d along the meads the charioteer; 

Til ere Linus pour'd the old accustom’d strain; 

Admetus there Aicestis still could greet j his 
Friend there once more Orestes could jjigain, 

IIjs arrows—l’liiloctetcs! 
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More glorious then the nimls 
1 lint in their strife wify labour nerved the brave, 
To the great doer of renowned deeds, 

1 lm Hebe and the Heaven the Thunderer gave. 
Before the rescued Rescuer* of the dead, 

Bow’d down the silent and Immortal Host; 

And the Twin Stef their guiding lustre shed, 

On the Lark tempest-tost! 


XII. 

Art thou, fail’world, no morel 
Mum, thou virgin-bloom on Nature’s face j 
All, only on the Minstrel’s magic shore, 

Cun we the footstep of sweet Fable trace! 

The meadows mourn for the old hallowing life; 

Vainly we search the earth of gods bereft; 
Where once the warm and living shapes werelife, 
SIplows alone are left I 


XIII, 

Cold, from the North, has gone 
Over the L lowers the Blast that kill'd their May; 

And, to enrich the worship of the One, 

A' Universe of Gods must pass away! 

Mourning, I search on yonder starry steeps, 

But time no mom, Selene, there I see! 

And through the woods I call, and o'er the deeps, 

And-—Echo answers me I 

. * Ciwdcs, who recovered from the Similes Aicestis, after she had 
given her own lilt* to save her luislmud Admotiis, Aicestis in tho 
liiiiuls ot I'.mipidas (that, woman-hater as lie is called!) becomes the 
loveliest ftiiniilfi crouton in the Brook Drama. 

t U. Busier andl Bollux urn transferred to tho Stars, Hercules to 
Olympus, for their deeds on earth. 

s % 
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XIV. 

Deaf to the joys she gives— 

' Blind to the pomp of which she is popsesst— 
Unconscious of the spmtaftl'Pow that lives 
Around, and rules her—by our bliss unblest— 

Dull to the Art that colours or creates, 

Like the dead timepiece, Godless Natukk creeps 
Her plodding round, and, by the leaden weights. 

The slavish motion keeps. 

xv. 

To-morrow to receive 

New life, she digs her proper grave to-day j 
And icy moons witli weary sameness weave 
From their own light their fulness and decay. 

Home to the Poets 1 Land the Gods are flown, 

Light use in them that later world discerns, 

Which, the diviner leading-strings outgrown, 

On its own axle tens. 

xvi, ■ 

Home! and with them are gone 
The hues they gaz’d on and the tones they heard j 
Life’s Beauty and life’s Melody:—alone 
Broods o’er the desolate void the lifeless Word; 

Yet rescued from Time’s deluge, still they throng 
Hnseen the Pindus they were wont to cherish: ( 

Ah, that which gains immortal life in Song, 

To mortal life must perish! 
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‘ THE /EXISTS. 

This justly ranks amongst Schiller’s noblest Poems. Ho confessed 
“that ho had hitherto written nothing .that so much pleased him— 
nothing to which ho had given so much time.”* It forms one of the 
many Pieces ho has devoted to the progress of Man, “ The Eleusinian 
Festival” records the social benefits of Agriculture; “The Four 
Ages” panegyrises tho influence of Poetry in all times; “ The Walk" 
traces, in a scries of glowing pictures, tho developoment of general 
civilisation; the “Lay of the Boll" commemorates tho stages of 
Life; and “ The Artists,” by some years tho earliest of tho Series, is 
an elaborate exposition of tho effect of Art upon the Happiness and 
Dignity of the Human Species—a lofty Ilymn in honour of Intellectual 
Beauty. Herein are collected into a symmetrical and somewhat 
argumentative whole, many favourite ideas of Schiller, which the 
'reader will recognise ns scattered throughout his other effusions. 
About tho time when this Poem was composed, the narrow notions of 
a certain School of miscalled Utilitarians were more prevalent'than 
they deserved; and this fine composition is perhaps the most eloquent 
answer over given to those thinkers, who have denied the Morality of 
Fiction, and considered Poets rather the Pervertors than tho Teachers 
of tho World. Perhaps in his just Defence of Art, Schiller has somo- 
what underrated the dignity of Science; but so many small Philosophers 
havo assailed the divine uses of Poetry, that it may bo pardoned to tho 
Poet to vindicate his Art in somewhat too arrogant a tone of retalia¬ 
tion. Anil it may ho fairly contended that Fiction (the several forms 
of which are comprehended under tho name of Art) has exercised an 
earlier, a more comprehensive, and a more gonial influence over tho 
Civilisation and tho Happiness of Man, that niue-tonths of that 
investigation of Facts which is the pursuit of Science, 

Tho Poem, in the original, is written in linos of irregular length, 
tho imitation of which—considering tho nature and the length of the 
piece—would probably displease in an English version. Occasionally 
too (for Schiller in all his philosophical Poems is apt to incur tho fault 
of obscurity, from which bis poems of .sentiment and narrative are 
generally free,) it has been judged necessary somewhat la expand and 
paraphrase tho sense—to translate tho idea as well as the words. But 
though, verbally, tho Translation*may ho more free than most others 
in this collection, yet no less pains have been taken to render the 
version true to tho spirit and intention of the Author. For tho clearer 
exposition of the train of thought which Schiller pursues, the Poem 
has been divided into sections, and the Argument of tho whole pre¬ 
fixed, If any passages in tho version should appear obscure to these 

* IIlurioliB, 
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readers who find the mind of Schiller worth attentive Study, oven 
when deprived of the melodious language which clothed its thoughts, 
by referring to the Argument the sonsg will perhaps become sufficiently 
clear. 


ARGUMENT, 

Sect. 1.—Man regarded in his present palmy state of civilisntion- 
froo through Reason, strong through Law—tho Lord of. Nature. 
(2) But let him not forgot his gratitude to An®, which found him tho 
Savage, and by which his powers have been developed—his sold 
refined. Lot lnm not degenerate from serving Ara, tho Queen—to a 
pretence for her handmaids (tho Sciences), Tho Bee and the "Worm 
excel him in diligence and mochnnienl cruft—tho Seraph in knowledge 
—hut Art is Man's alone. (3) It is through tho Beautiful that Man 
gains the Intuition of Law and Knowledge, (4) The supposed dis¬ 
coveries of Philosophy wore long before revealed as symbols to Feeling. 
Virtue charmed and Vico revolted, before tho Laws of Solon. (61 That 
Goddess which in Heaven is Urania—tjio groat Deity whom only pure 
Spirits can behold, descends to earth as the earthly Venus—viz., tho 
Beautiful. She adapts horself to tho childlike understanding, But 
wlmt wo now only adore ns Beauty we shall, one day, recognise as 
Truthi. (G) After the Fall of Man, this Goddess—viz. tho Beautiful— 
(comprehending Poetry and Art) alone deigned to console him, and 
minted on tho walls of his Dungeon tho Shapes of Elyairjm. (7) 
While Men only worshipped tho Beautiful, no Fanaticism hallowed 
Persecution and Homicide—without formal Law, without compulsion, 
they obeyed Virtue rather us an instinct than a Duty. (8) Those 
dedicated to her service (viz. the Poet and tho Artist) hold tho highest 
intellectual rank Man can obtain. (9) Before Art introduced its own 
symmetry and method into tho world, all was chaos. (10) You, tho 
Artists, contemplated Nature, and learned to imitate; you observed 
the light shaft of tho cedar, the shadow on the wave, (11) Tims rose 
the first Column of the Sculptor—tho first Design of the Painter—and 
tho wind sighing through the reed suggested tho first Music. (12) 
Art’s first attempt was in tlm first choice of flowers for a posy; its 
second, tho weaving of those flowers into a garland— U. Art first 
observes and selects—next blonds and unites—tlm column is ranged 
with other columns—the individual Hero becomes one of an heroic army 
—the rude Song becomes an Iliad. (13) Tho effect produced by 
Homme Song, in uoblo emulation,.—=-nor in this alone; Man loams to 
live in other woes than his own—to feci pleasures beyond animal 
enjoyments, (14) And as this diviner intellectual feeling is developed, 
are developed also Thought and Civilisation, (16) In tho rudest state 
of Man, you, the Artists, recognise in his breast the spiritual germ, and 
warm it into life—true and holy Love awoke witl^tho first Shepherd's 
love song. (16) It is yon, tlm Artists, who generalising, and abstract¬ 
ing, gather all several excellences into one ideal,—You thus familiarize 
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Man to tho notion of tho Unknown Powers, whom you invest with tho 
attributes Man admires and adores.—Ho fears the Unknown, but he 
loves its shadow.—You suffered the Nature around him to suggest the 
Prototypo of all Boautv. ,(l7)»You make subject to your ends—tho 
passion, tho duty, and tho instinct—All that is scattered through 
creation you gather and concentrate, and resolve to Song or to tho 
Stage—Even tho murderer who has escaped justice, conscienco- 
strickon by tho Eumenides on the scene, roveals himself—Long before 
Philosophy hazarded its dogmas an Hind solved tho riddles of Fate— 
And with the wain of Thespis wandered a Providence. (IB) "Whoro 
your symmetry, your design fail in this world, they extend into tho 
world lftyomi the grave—If life be over too soon for the brave and 
good, Poetry imagined the Shades below, and placed the hero Castor 
amongst tho Stars.* (19) Not contented with bestowing immortality 
on Man—you furnish forth from Man, tho ideal of tho Immortals— 
Virgin Beauty grows into a Pallas—manly Strength into a Jove. 
(20) As the world without you is thus enlarged and tho world within 
you agitated and enriched, your Art extends to PhilosophyFor ns 
tho essentials of Art are symmetry and design, so the Artist extends 
that symmetry and that design into the system of Creation, the Laws 
of Nature, the Government of the 'World;—Lends to the spheres its 
own harmony—to tho Universe its own symmetric method.. (21) Tho 
Artist thus recognising Contrivance every where, feels his life sur¬ 
rounded with Beauty—He has before him in Nature itself an eternal 
model of tho Perfect and Consummate—Through joy—grief—terror— 
wherever goes his course—one stream of harmony murmurs by his side— 
Tho Graces are his companions—Ms life glides away amidst airy shapes 
of Beauty—Ilis soul is merged in tho divine ocean that flows around 
him. Fate itself which is reduced from Chance and Providence, and 
which furnishes him with themes of pleasurable nwe, does not daunt 
him, (22) You, Artists, arc tho sweot and trusty companions of life 
—You gave us what life has host—Your rewardis your own immortality 
and tho gratitude of Men’s hearts. (23) You are the imitators of tho 
Diviuo Artist, who accompanies power with sweetness, terror with 
splendour, who adorns himself evon in destroying—As a brook that 
reflects the evening landscape, so on tho niggard stream of life shimmers 
Poetry. Yon load us on, in marriage garments, to the Unknown 
Bourne—As your Urns dock our bones your fair semblances deck our 
caws.—Through tho history of the world, wo find that Humanity 
smiles in your presence and mourns in your absence. (24) Humanity 
carno young from your hands, and when it grow old and decayed, you 
gnvo it a second youth.-Timo has bloomed twice from seeds sown by 
Art. (26) When tho Barbarians chased Civilisation from Greece, you 
transplanted it to Italy—and, ’with. Civilisation, freedom and gentle 
manners—Yet you sought not public rewards for your public benefits 



* To tho Poet wo ato indebted for tlm promise of another lifo (fore- 
shadowing Divino*Rovolation) long before the Philosopher bewildered 
us by nrgmtj for it. 
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—111 obscurity you contemplated the blessings yon had diffused. (26) 
If the Philosopher now pursues his course without obstacles—if ho 
now would arrogate the crown, and hold Art but as the first Slave to 
Scionco—pardon Ins vain boast.—Completion and Perfection in reality 
rest with you.—With you dawned the Spring, in you is matured the 
Harvest, of the Moral World. (27J For although Art sprung first 
Irani physical materials, the day and the stono-it soon also embraced 
m its scope tho spiritual and iutollcotual—Even whatScienco discovers 
only ministers to Art,—Tho Philosopher obtains his first hints from 
tho Poot_ or Artist—and when his wisdom flowers, as it wore, into 
beauty—it but returns to tho service, and is applied to the uses of its 
instructor-When tho Philosopher contemplates the Natural World, 
side by side with tho Artist—tho more tho Latter accumulates inuigos 
or beauty, and unites the details of tho great design, tho more tho 
h ormer clinches tho sphere of his observation—tho more profound hie 
research—tho more hold his spcculations-Tho Imagination always 
assists tho Itoason—And Art which teaches Philosophy to boo Art («. 
Symmetry and Design) everywhere, may humble tho Philosopher’s 
pride, but augments his love,—Thus scattering flowers, Poetry leads 
on through tones and forms, ever high anil higher, pure and purer, 
till it snail at last attain that point when Poetry becomes but sudden 
inspiration and the instantaneous intuition of Truth';—when in fact 
the Art sought by the Poet, the Truth sought by the Philosopher, 
becomo one. (28) Then this groat Goddess, whom we have hitherto 
soi yea as the earthly Ycnus, tho Ueautiful—shall "re-assume her blazing 
orown-and Man, to whoso earlier and initiatory probation sbo has 
gently familiarized her splendour, shall behold her without a veil—not 
us the Tonus of Earth, hut ns the TTrania of Heaven—Hor'lioauty 
comprehended by him in proportion to tho beauty his soul took from 
her—oo from tho Mentor of his youth shone forth Minerva to Tele- 
mnehus. (29) To you, 0 Artists, is committed tho dignity of Man— 
It sinks with you, it revives with you. (SO) In those Ages when 
Truth is poraeeu ted by the Bigotry of her own time, sho seels refugo 
m bong,—The charm sho takes from tho Muso but renders her more 
fearlul to her Foes, (31) Aspire then constantly, 0 Artists, to tho 
Beautiful—covet no meaner rewards.-If Art escapo you, search for 
her m Nature,—Kemembor that tho excellent and the perfect ever 
must be found in whatsoever fair souls esteem fair.—Do not bound 
yourselves to your own time—Let your works reflect the shadow of the 
coming Age—It matters not what paths yon select—You have before 
you tiie whole labyrinth of being-hut all its paths for you unite ot 
one throne—As the white breaks into seven tints, as the soven tints 
re-dissolvo into white—so Truth is the same, whether sho dazzles us 
with the splendour of variegated colours, or pervades tho Universoin 
ono Stream of Light. 





i 
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i. 

Upon the century's verge, .0 Man, how fair 
Thou standest, stately as a silent palm 
With boughs far-spreading through the solemn air, 
In the full growth of mellowest years sublime; 
Thro’ mildness earnest, thro’ achievement calm, 

Each sense unfolded, all the soul matured— 

The crowning work and ripest horn of Time! 

Free in the freedom reason has secured, 

Strong in the strength that Law bestows, thou art, 
Great in thy meekness—rich with countless stores, 
Which slept for ages silent in thy heart; 

The Lord of Nature, who thy chains adores, 

Who in eacli strife but disciplines thy skill, 

And shines from out the desert at thy will! 

* ii. 

0 not, inebriate with thy victory, scorn— 

Scorn not to prize and praise the fostering hand 
That found thee weeping—orphan’d and forlorn, 
Lone on.the verge of Life’s most barren strand— 
That seized from lawless Chance its helpless prey, 
And early taught thy young heart the control 
Of Art— thy guide upon the upward way— 

Tho softener and the raiser of the soul,— 

Cleansing the breast it tutored to aspire, 

From the rude passion and the low desire: 

The good, the blessed One, who, through sweet play, 
To lofty duties lured thy toilless youth; 

Who by light parables revealed the, ray 
That gilds the mystery of each holier Truth; 

And hut to stranger arms,consigned—once more 
To clasp her darling, riper for her lore, 

0 fall not hack from that high" faith serene, 

To serve the Handmaids and forsake the Queen, 

In diligent toil thy master is the bee; 

In .craft meelianical, the worm that creeps 
Through earth its dexterous way, may tutor thee; 

In knowledge (couldst thou fathom all its deeps), 
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All to the seraph are already known: 

But thine, 0 Man, is Art —thine wholly and alone! 

HI. 

But through the Morning-Gate of Beauty goes 
Thy pathway to the Land of Knowledge! By 
The twilight Charm,—Truth's, gradual daylight grows 
'Familiar to the Mind’s unconscious eye ; , 

And what was first—with a sweet tremulous thrill— 
Wakened within thee by melodious strings, 

Grows to a Power that swells and soars until 
Up to.the all-pervading God it springs.* 

IV. 

What first the reason of the Antigua Time 
Dimly discovered (many a century flown) 

Lay in the symbol types of the Sublime 
And Beautiful—intuitively known: 

True, from the seeker as a lore concealed, 

But as an instinct all to childish sense revealed. 

Virtue’s fair shape to Virtue love could draw, * 

From Vice a gentler impulse warned away, 

Ere yet a Solon sowed the formal Law, 

Whose fruits warmed slowly to the gradual ray:— 

Ere the Idea of Space, the Infinite, 

Before Philosophy, the Seeker, stole— 

Who ever gazed upon the Starry Light, 

Nor guess’d the large truth in the silent soul 1 

v. 

She the Ubania, with her wreath of rays, 

The glory of Orion round her brow; 

On whom pure Spirits only dare to gaze, 

As Heaven’s bright Habitants before her bow; 

And round her splendour the stars wink and fade: 

So awful, reigning on her sunlit throne— 

* i‘ 0 . Poetry prepared tiro mind for the knowledge of God. 


When she diswreathes her of her fiery crown, 

Gliding to Earth (Earth’s gentle Venus) down, 

Smiles on us hut as Beaut? s"— with the zone 
Of the sweet Graces girded, the meek youth 
Of Infancy she wears, that she may he 
By Infants comprehended, and wlnit wo 
Here, but as Beauty gazed on and obey'd,— 

Will, one day, meet us iu her name of Truth ! 

VI. 

When the Creator from his presence cast 
Man to thy dark abyss—Mortality, 

Condemn’d the late return to glory past, 

To seek and strive for with a weary sigh, 

Amidst the dim paths of the sensual clay, 

When every heavenlier Nature from his. eye 
Veil’d its bright face, and swept in scorn away; 

She only—she, in the low Human cell, 

Herself made human, deign'd with him to dwell— 

Stoop’d round her darling, wings soft-brooding-; farm’d 
With freshening airs, the Sense’s barren land; 

And, kind in bright delusions, limn’d with all 
The lost Elysium—life’s sad dungeon-wall. 

VII. 

Ah,in that'teudcr Nurse's cradling arms— 

While yet reposed the mild Humanity— 

War deek’d not Murder with Fame’s holy charms, 

Reek’d not the innocent blood;—but guided by 
Those gentle leading-strings, the guileless soul 
Slnmn’d the cold duties, by compulsion taught; 

Virtue was instinct—and without control, 

Through ways the lovelier for their winding, sought 

* i.e. She who, in Heaven, is Urania—the Daughter of Uranus— 
by Light, is, on Earth, .Tonus—the Divinity of Love and Beauty, 
The Beautiful is to Mortals tho revolation of Truth, Truth, in its 
abstract splendour tod bright for tlio eyes of Man iu his present state, 
familiarizes itsolf to Mm in tho shape of tho Beautiful, 
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The Moral in the Beautiful,—nnd won. 

Each path a ray that guided to the Sun J 
-Ne er they who tended her chaste service knew 
One meaner impulse—and the frown of Fate 
Paled not their coinage from its healthy hue, 

As in some holier realm, their happy state 
Regain’d the freedom while it slmnn’d the strife, 

And won to Earth once more the spiritual, heavenly life. 


Tin. 

Oh, happy! and of many millions, they 
The purest chosen, whom her service pure 
Hallows and claims—whose hearts are made her throne, 
Whose lips her oracle—ordain’d secure, 

To lead a Priestly life, and feed the ray 
Of her eternal shrine,—to them alone 
Her glorious Countenance unveil’d is shewn: 

Ye, the high Brotherhood she links—rejoice 
In the great rank allotted hy her choice !— 

The loftiest rank the spiritual world sublime, 

Rich with its .starry thrones, gives to the Sons of Time! 


IX. 

Ere yet unto the early world the Law 
Of the harmonious Symmetry, which all 
Essence and life now joyously obey, 

. Your Art divinely gave—wall’d round with Night 
And Chaos, gloomier for one sickly ray, 

Man struggled with the uncouth shapes of awe, 
That through the Dark came giant on the sight, 
And chained the senses in a slavish thrall: 

Rude as himself press’d round tho shadowy throng, 
Vast without outline, without substance, strong 5 
So gloom’d Creation on the Savage Breast, 

While brutal lusts alone allured the eye) 

And unenjoyed, unheeded, and unguess’d, r 
The lovely soul of Nature pass’d him by,— 
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Lo, a? it pass’d him, with a noiseless hand, 

And with a gentle instinct, the fair shade 
Ye seiz’d; and link’d in one harmonious band 
The airy images your eyes survey’d; 

Ye felt, surveying, how the cedar gave 
Its light shaft to the airhow sportive, play’d 
. The form reflected on the crystal wave! 

IIow could ye fail the gentle hints to read 
With which free Nature met ye on the way 1 
By easy steps did eye observant lead 
The hand to mimick the fair forms at play, 

Till from the imago on the water glass’d 
The likeness rose—and Painting grew at lust! 

Yea, from the substance sever’d, Nature’s fair 
And phantom shadow—follow’d by the soul, 

Cast itself on the silver stream, and there 
Rendered its coyness to the hand that stole! 

* So horn tho craft that imitates and takes 
Shape from the Shadow;—so young Art awakes 
The earliest genius j—so in day and sand 
The shade is snatch’d at by the eager hand; 

The sweet enjoyment in the labour grows, 

And from your breast the first creation flows. 

XI. 

Seized by the power of thoughtful contemplation, 

Snared by the eye that steals what it surveys, 

Nature,’the talisman of each creation 
With which her spells enamour you, betrays: 

Your quicken’d sense, the wonder-working laws, 

The stores in Beauty’s treasure-house, conceives— 

Your hand from Nature the li^lifc outline draws, 

And scattered hints in gentle union weaves, 

Thus rise—tall Obelisk, and vast Pyramid—• 

The half-formed Hermes grows—the Column springs; 

Music comes lisping from the Shepherd’s reed, 

And Song the valour and the victory sings, 


Boo Argument, 
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XII. 

* 

Tlie happier choice of flowers most sweet or fair, 

To weave the posy for some bhepherd Maid, 

Lo the first Art, from Nature horn, is there !— 
The Wat—the flowers the careless tresses braid 
In garlands wreath’d :—Tlius-stop by step ascends 
The art that notes, and gathers, shapes and blends J 
But, each once blent with each, its single grace 
Each offspring of the Beautiful must lose; 

The artful hand according each its place, 

Confounds the separate with the common hues. 
Charm’d into method hy the harmonious word, 
Column with column ranged—proud Banes aspire, 
The Hero molts amidst the Hero herd, 

And peals the many-stringed Mseonian Lyre. 


XIII. 

Soon round this new Creation in great Song '' 
Barbarian wonder gather’d and believed; 

“ See,” cried the emulous and kindled throng, 

<•' The deeds a Mortal like ourselves achieved!” 
Grouped into social circles near and far, 

Listing the wild tales of the Titan war, 

Of giants piled beneath the rocks,—and caves 
Grim with the lion some stout hero braves, 

.Still while the Minstrel sung, the listeners grew 
Themselves the Heroes his high fancy drew. 

Then first did Men the soul’s enjoyment find, 

First knew the calmer raptures of the mind 
Not proved by sense—but from the distance brought ; 
The joy at deeds themselves had never wrought,— 
The thirst for what possession cannot give,— 

The power in nobler lives than life to live I 
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XIV. 

Now from the Sensual Slumber's heavy chain 
Breaks the fair Soul, which new-born pinions buoy, 

And, freed by you, the ancientfSlave of Pain 
Springs from his travail to the breast of Joy; 

Ball the dull Animal-Barriers round him wrought, 

On his clear front the Human Jialo glows, 

And foj'tli the high Majestic Stranger— Thought, 

Bright from the startled brain, a Pallas, goes! 

Now stands sublime The Man, and to the star 
Lifts his unclouded brow—The Kingly One; 

And Contemplation, sweeping to the Par, 

Speaks in the eyes commercing with the Sun. 

Fair from his cheeks bloom happy smiles, and all 
The rich varieties of soulful sound 
Unfold in Song—divine emotions call 
Sweet tears to feeling eyes;—and, sister-hound, 

Kindness and Mirth upon his accents dwell, 

Soul, like some lmppy Nymph, haunting the lips’ pure well I 


Yea, what though buried in the mire and clay 
Grovels the fleshly instinct of the worn; 

What though the lusts and ruder passions sway 
And clasp him round—the intellectual germ 
You, Sons of Art, in that dark breast behold, 

Warm from its sleep and into bloom unfold 
Love’s spiritual blossom opened to the day, 

First—when Man heard the first young Shepherd’s lay, 
Ennobled hy the dignity of Thought, 

Passion that blush’d the soft desire to own, 

Caught chaster language from the Minstrel’s tone; 

And Song, the delicate Preacher, while it taught 
A love outlasting what the senses sought, 

Beyond Possession placed the ethereal goal, 

And to the Heart proclaimed and linked the Soul I 
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The wisdom of the wise, the gentleness 

The gentle know—the strength that nerves the strong— 

The grace that gathers round the noble—yes 
Ye blend thorn till to limn the Beautiful, 

Each ray on Nature’s brows commixed and grown 
Into one pomp—a halo for your own! 

Though from the Unknown.Divinity, the awe . • 

Of Man shrinks hack—to what he knows not dull, 

Yet with what love Ids young religion saw 
The shadow of the Godhead downward thrown;* 

Gentle the type—though fearful the Unknown, 

The breasts of heroes nobly bum’d to 'vie 
With the bright Gods that rul’d in Homer’s sky; 

Ye did the Ideal from the Nature call— 

Ye hade Man learn how on the Earth is given 

The immemorial prototype of all 

Glory and Beauty, dreamed of for the Heaven! 

XVII, , 

The wild tumultuous passions of the soul, 

The playful gladness of unfetter’d joy, 

The duty and the instinct—your contend 
Grasps at its will-can as its slaves employ 
To guide the courses, and appoint the goal; 

All that in restless Nature’s mighty space 
Wander divided—world on world afar— 

Ye seize—ye gather, fix them into place, 

And shew them bright and living as they are, 

Link’d into order stately and serene, 

Limn’d in the song, or mirror’d on the scene! 

* i,c. Man shrinks in awo from the notion of a Diviner Power, 
thoroughly unknown; but tlio Greek Mythology familiarised Man to 
tlm providence of tlm Gods, and elevated Jilin by tha contemplation of 
attributes in which ho recognised whatever, ho most admired.—Art 
taught Man to see in the Nature round him tiro prototype—the ideal 
-of Diviner Beauty. 
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Here, secret Murder, pale and shuddering, sees 
Sweep o’er the stage the stern Eumenides ;* 

Owns, where Law foils, what powers to Art belong, 

And, screen’d from Justice, finds its doom in Song! 

Long ere the wise their slow decrees revolved, 

A fiery Iliad Fate’s dark riddles solved; 

And Art, the Prophetess, Heaven’s mystic plan 
Of doom and destiny reveal’d to Man, 

When fhe rude goat-song spell’d the early Age, 

And Providence f spoke low from Thespis’ wandering stage, 

XVIII. 

Nay, where in this world, Reason paus’d perploxt, 

Ya track’d God onward, and divined the next, 

| Pull early wont to comprehend and meet 
Harmonious systems nevej incomplete, 

% What though the vain impatient eye might fail 
To pierce the dark Pate through the solemn veil— 

Though the brave heart seem’d prematurely still’d, 

And life’s fair circle halted unfulfilled, 

Yet litre, cv’n here, your own unaided might 
Plung its light Arch across the waves of Night; 

Led the untreinbling Spirit on to go 
Where dark Avernus, wailing, winds below; 

* The Poet hero seems to allude to the Story of Ibyeus, which at a 
subsequent period furnished the theme of ono of his happiest 
narratives. 

f In the Drama the essentials aro Providence and Design, 

I “ Dock in den grossen Weltonlauf 
Ward euor Euenmass zu Mil getragon ” 

These lines are extremely obscure. Unless wo may construe “ zu 
Mil,” “very early,” or “with hold prematurity.” In wliiclv case, 
referring to the conclusion of tlio preceding stanza, the sense would lie 
—That the Poet did not confine the operations of a recompensing 
Providence to the limited exhibitions of the Thespian wain; but, oven 
in the infancy of society, and with a boldness which might bo con- 
inked premature, ventured to transfer them to tlio greater stage of 
the actual world, and .to claim compensation beyond tlio grave for 
heroic lives inevitably cut short before they had fulfilled their career. 
The Poet’s necessity love of symmetry and system (of which justice is 
a part) compels him to cany on the life which fails of result and com-, 
plctioii hcro^to fiillilmeut in a life lieroufter. 

Y 
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Hade Hope survive the Um and Charnel, brave 
In the great faith of Life beyond the grave j 
Shew'd there—how Love the lov'd once more could win— 
How Dorian Castor gained his filarry Twin— 

The Shadow in the Moon’s pale glimmer Been, 

Ere yet slid fills her horns, and rounds her oil) serene! 


xix, . • 

High, mid more high, the aspiring Genius goes, 

Ami stilt creation from creation Hows; 

What in the natural world hut eluirms the. eyes, 

In Art’s—to forms which awe the soul must rise: 

Tim Maiden’s majesty, at Art's commands, 

Inspires the marble, and—Athene stands 1 
The strength tlmt nerves the Wrestler on the sod 
Swells the vast homily which invests a God, 

And throned in Elis—wonder of his time— 

With towns that sentence worlds—sits Hiidiun Jove sublime! 


xx. ' 

Without—the World by diligent toil transformed, 
Within—by new-born passions roused the heart, 
(Strengthened by each successive strife that stormed) 
Wider and wider grows your realm of Art. 

Still in each step that Man ascends to light 
He hears the Art that first inspired the flight; 

And still the teeming Nature to his gaze. 

The wealth ho gives her with new worlds repays. 

Thus the light Victories exercise the mind, 

By gin® to reach wlmt knowledge fails to find,' 
Practised—throughout the Universe to trace 
An Artist-whole of beauty and «f grace, 

Ho nets the Columns Nature's-boundary knows, 

Tracks her dark course, speeds with her where she goes; 
Weighs with the balance her own hands extend; 

Motes with the gauge her own perfections lend, 

Till all her beauty renders to his gaze 
The dial’ll 1 tlmt robes it and the law that sways. 
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In self-delighted Joy the Artist hears 
His own rich harmony enchant the spheres, 

And in the Universal Scheme beholds 
The symmetry that reigns to all he moulds. 


„ XXI. 

Yes, in all round him can his ear divine 
The voice that tells of method and design j 
He secs the life mid which his lot is thrown, 

Clasp’d round with beauty ns a golden zone; 

In all his works, before his emulous eyes, 

To lead to victory, fair Perfection flics: 

Where’er lie hears, or gay Delight rejoice, 

Or Care to stillness breathe'its whispered voice, 

Where starry Contemplation lingers slow, 

Or stream from heavy eyes the tears of Woe, 

Or Terror in her thousand shapes appal j— 

Still one harmonious Sweetness glides through all, 

Soft to his ear, and freshening to his look, 

And winding on through earth—one haunting music-brook t 
In the refined and still emotion, glide 
With chastened mirth the Graces to his side; 

Round him the bright Companions weave their dance; 

And as the curving linos of Beauty flow, 

Each winding into each, as o’er His glance 
The lovely apparitions gleam and go 
In delicate outline—so the dreaming day 
Of Life, enchanted, breathes itself away. 

His soul is mingled with the Harmonious Sea 
That Hows around his sense delightedly; 

And Thought, whero’er with those sweet waves it glide, 
Bears the all-present Venus on the tide! 

At peace with Rate serenely goes his race— 

Here guides the Muse, and there supports the Grace * 

The stern Necessity, to others dim 

With Night and Terror, wears no frown for him ; 

Calm and serene) 1 he fronts the threatened dart, 

Invites the gentle bow, and bares the fearless heart, 

v 2 
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xxn. 

Darlings <f Harmony divine,—alljilunk 
Companions of our Brings!—•wlmtsoe nr 
Is of tills lifts, tins dearest, noblest, best, 

Toole life from you! If Man his fetters bear 
With a glad heart that chafes not at the chain, 

But clings to duty with the thoughts of hive j 

If now no more he wander in the reign r - 

Of iron Chance, but with the rower above 

Link bis harmonious being—what can bo 

Your bright reward 1—your Immortality, 

And your own heart’s high recompense 1 If round 
The chalice-fmmtain, whence, to Mortals, streams 
The Ideal Freedom, evermore are found 
The godlike Joys and pleasure-weaving Dreams; 

For this—for these—bo yours the grateful shrine, 

Deep in the Human Heart ye halloV and refine. 

XXIII. 

Ye are the Imitators, ye the great 
Disciples of the Mighty Artist—who 
Zoned with sweet grace the iron form of Fate— 

Gave Heaven its starry lights and tender blue— 

Whose terror more ennobles than alarms 
(Its awe exalts us, and its grandeur charms)— 

Who, ev’n destroying, while lie scathes, illumes, 

And clothes with pomp the anger that consumes. 

As o’er some brook that glides its lucid way 
The dancing shores in various shadow play; 

. As the smooth wave a faithful mirror yields 
To Eve’s soft blush, and flower-enamell’d fields; 

So, on life’s strewn, that niggard steals along, 

Shimmers the lively Shadow-World of Song. 

Yc, to the Dread Unknown—the dismal goal. 

Where the stem Fates await the trembling soul— 

Ye lead us on, by paths for ever gay, . 

And robed with joy us for a marriage-day; „ 

And as in graceful urns your genius decks 
Our very bones, and beaulilies the wrecks: 
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So with appearances divinely fair, 

Ye veil the trouble and adorn the care, 

Search where I will the ages that have roll’d, 
The unmeasured Past, Earth’s immemorial lore, 
How smil'd Humanity, where ye consoled, 

How smileless mourned Humanity before! 


• XXIV. 

All strong and mighty on the wing, and young 
And fresh from your creative hands, It* sprung; 
And when the Time, that conquers all, prevail’d; 
When on its wrinkled cheek the roses fail’d; 
When from its limbs the vigour pass’d away, 

And its sad ago crept on in dull decay, 

And tottered on its crutch j—within your arms . 
It sought its shelter and fegained its charms: 

Out from your fresh and sparkling well, yc pour’d 
The living stream that dying strength restored; 
Twice into spring lias Time’s stern winter glow’d, 
Twicg Nature blossom’d from the seeds Art Bow’d, 


XXV. 

Ye snatch’d—when chased Barbarian Hosts before— 
From sacred hearths the last yet living brand; 

From the dishallowed Orient Altar bore, 

And brought it glimmering to the Western Land. 

As from the East the lovely Exile goes, 

Fair on the West a young Aurora glows; 

And all the flowers Ionian shores could yield 
Blush forth, re-blooming in the Hesperian Field. 

Fair Nature glass’d its image on the Soul, 

From the long Night the mists began to roll; 

And o’er the world of Mind, adorn’d again, 

Light’s holy Goddess re-assumed her reign, 

Loos’d from the Millions fell the fetters then— 
Slaves heard Ilia Voice that told their rights as Men, 

* i.e. Humanity. 
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And llie Young Kaco in peace to vigour grew, 

In that nulil brotherhood they leimi’d from ymt! 

Ami you, averse tlie loud nppliuw to win, 
Still iu tlu; joy that overt]ow’d within, 

Sought tlie mild shade, contented to survey 
The World yo brighten’d, hashing in the ray. 


XXVI. 

If on the course of Thought, now tow-five, 
Sweeps the glad search of hold Philosophy; 

And with nelt-ptonns, ami a vain renown, 

Would claim the praise and arrogate the crown, 
Holding, but ns a Soldier in her hand, 

The'nobler Art that did in truth command; 

And grants, beneath her visionary throne, 

To Art, her Queen—the slave’s iirs't rank alone 
Pardon the vaunt!—Tor you Perfection all 
Her star-gems weaves in one bright coronal! 

With you, the first blooms of the Spring, began 
Awakening Nature in the Soul of Man! 

With you fulfill’d, when Nature seeks repose, 
Autumn’s exulting harvests ripely close. 

XXVII. 

If Art rose plastic from the stone and clay, 

To Mind from Matter ever sweeps its sway; 
Silent, but conqiioi'ing in its silence, lo, 

How o’er the Spiritual World its.triumphs go 1 
Wind in the Land of Knowledge, wide and far, 
Keen Science tenches—for you discovered are: 
hirst in your arms the wise their wisdom learn— 
They dig the mine you teach thorn to discern; 
And when that wisdom ripens to the flower 
And crowning time of Beauty—to the Power 
From whence it rose, new stores it mustjmparfe, 
The toils of Science swell the Wealth of Ait_ 
When to one height the Sago ascends with you, 
And spreads the Vale of Matter round his view 
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In the mild twilight of serene repose;— 

The more the Artist charms, the more the Thinker knows. 
The more the shapes—in intellectual joy, 

Link’d by the Genii which your spells employ, 

The more the thought with the emotion blends— 

The more up-buoyed by both the Soul ascends 
To loftier Harmonies, and heavenlier things;— 

And tracks the stream of Beauty to its springs. 

The lovely members of the mighty whole, 

Till then confused and shapeless to Ms soul— 

Distinct and glorious grow upon Iris sight, 

The fair enigmas brighten from the Night; 

More rich the Universe his thoughts enclose— 

More wide the Ocean with whose wave he flows; 

The wrath of Fate grows feebler to Ms fears, 

As from God’s Scheme Chance wanes and disappears; 

And as each straining impulse soars above— 

How Ms pride lessens—how augments his love! 

So scattering blooms—the still Guide—Poetry 
Leads him thro’ paths, tho’ hid, that mount on high— 

Thro’ forms and tones more pine and more sublime— 

Alp upon Alp of Beauty—till the time 
When what we long as Poetry have nurst, 

Shall as a God’s swift inspiration burst, 

And flash in glory, on that youngest clay— 

One with the Truth to which it wings the way! 


, xxvrn. 

She, the soft Venus of the Earth, by Men 
Worshiped but as the Beautiful till then, 

Shall re-assmne her blazing coronal, 

Let the meek veil that shrouds her splendour fall, 

And to her ripened Son* divinely rise 
In her time shape—the Urania of the skies! 
Proportioned to the Beauty which Man’s soul 
Took from her culture while in her contend, 

* Mundigen,—her Son, who bus attained his majority. 
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Shall lie, with toilless, lightly-wooing ease, 

Truth in the Beautiful embrace and seize, 

Thus sweet, thus heavenly, was thy glad surprise, 

Son of Ulysses, when before thine eyes, 

Bright from the Mentor whom thy youth had known, 
dove’s radiant child—Imperial Pallas—shone! 


XXIX. 

0 Sons of Art 1 into your hands consign’d 
(0 heed the trust, 0 heed it and revere!) 
The liberal dignity of human land! 

With you to sink, with you to re-appear, 
The hallowed melody of Magian Song 
Does to Creation.as a link-belong, 
Blending its music with God’s harmony, 
As rivers melt into the mighty sea, 


■ XXX, 

Truth, when the Age she would reform, expels; 
Flies for safe refuge to the Muse’s cells. 

More fearful for the veil of charms she takes, 
From Song the fulness of her splendour breaks, 
And o’er the Foe that persecutes and quails 
Her vengeance thunders, as the Bard prevails! 


XXXI, 

Rise, ye free Sons of the Free Mother, rise, 

Still on the Light of Beauty, sun your eyes, > 
Still to the heights that shine afar, aspire, 

Nor meaner meeds than those she gives, desire, 

If here the Sister Art forsake awhile, 

Elude the clasp, and vanish from the toil, 

Go seek and find her at the Mother’s heart— 

Go search for Nature—and arrive at Art! 

Ever the Perfect dwells in whatsoe’er 
Fab’ souls conceive and recognise as fair! 
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Borne on your daring pinions soar sublime 
Above the shoal and eddy of the Time. 

Far-glimmering on your wizard mirror, see 
The silent shadow of the Age to he. 

Thro’ all Life’s tliousaud-folct entangled maze, 

One godlike bourne your gifted sight surveys— 

Thro’ countless means one solemn end, foreshown, 

The labyrinth closes at a single Throne, 

As in seven tints of variegated light 
Breaks the lone shimmer of the lucid white; 

As the seven tints that, paint the Iris bow 
Into the lucid white dissolving flow— 

So Truth in many-coloured splondoux plays,— 

Now on the eye enchanted with the rays— 

Now in one lustre gathers every beam, 

And floods the World with light—a single Stream! * 

f 

* There is exquisite skill in concluding the Poem (after insisting so 
eloquently upon the maxim, that whatever Science discovers, only 
adds to the stores, or servos the purpose of Art) with an image 
borrowed from Science, 
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THE CELEBRATED WOMAN. 

AN EPISTLE BY a HARMED MAN—TO A FJiLLOW-BUIil J EIUSI!. 

[In spite of Ml', Carlyle's assort,ion of Seliillor’s" total deficiency in 

Humour,.wo think that flio following 1 ‘oom su lions to show Amt ho 

mmml tho gift in no ordinary (Ingres, and that if the mms of a 
Lins so essentially earnest had allowed him to mhhjcti, ho would 
liaya justified the opinion of tiro experienced Iflaud ns to lus capacities 
for original comedy,] 

Can I, my friend, witlh. tlice condole?— 

Can I conceive the woes that try men, 

When lute Repentance melts the soul 
Ensnared into the toils of Hymen? 

Can I take part in such distress ?— 

Poor Martyr,—most devoutly, “ Yes 1” 

Thou wcep’st hecauso thy Spouse has ilowu 
To arms preferred before thine own ;— 1 
A faithless wife,—I grant the curse,— 

And yet, my friend, it might lie worse! ^ 

Just hear Another’s tale of sorrow, 

And, in comparing, comfort borrow! 

What 1 dost thou think thyself undone, 

Because thy rights are shared with One! 

0,‘Happy Man—he more resign’d, 

My wife belongs to all Mankind! 

My wife—she’s found abroad—at home; 

But cross the Alps and she’s at Rome; 

Sail to the Baltic—there you’ll find her; 

Lounge on the Boulevards—kind and kinder: 

In short, you’ve only just to drop 
Where’er they sell the last new tale, 

And, bound anil lettered in the shop, 

You’ll find my Lady up for sale! 

* Carlyle’s Miscellanies, vol. iii. p, 47. 
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She must her fair proportions render 
To all whose praise can glory lend her 
Within the coach, on hoard the boat, 

Let every pedant “ take a note; ” 

Endure, for public approbation, 

Each ciitic’s “ close investigation,” 

And brave—nay court it as a flatteiy— 

Eaoli spectacled Philistine’s 
Just as it suits some scurvy carcase 
In which she hails an Aristarchus, 

Ready to fly with kindred souls, 

O’er blooming flowers or burning coals, 

To fame or shame, to shrine or gallows, 
bet him hut lead—sublimely callous! 

A Leipsic man—(confound tho wretch !)— 

Has made her Topographic sketch, 

A kind of Map, as of a Town, 

Each point minutely dotted down; 

Scarce to myself I dare to hint 
What this d~d fellow wants to print! 

Thy wife—howe’er she slight the vows— 

Respects, at least, the name of spouse; 

But mine to regions far too, high 
For that terrestrial Name is carried; 

My wife’s “ The famous Ninon ! ”— I 
“ The Gentleman that Ninon married I ” 

It galls you that you scarce are able 
To stake a florin at the table— 

Confront the Pit, or join the Walk, 

But straight all tongues begin to talk! 

O 'that such luck could me befall, 

Just to be talked about at all! 

Behold me dwindling iii*my nook, 

Edg’d at her left,—and not a look! • 

A sort of rushlight , of a life, 

Put out by that great Orb—my Wife! 

• 

Scarce is the Morning grey—before 
Postman and Porter crowd the door ; 
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No Premier lias no dear u levee— 

She iindft the Mail-bag half its timle j 
My God—the parcels are so heavy! 

And uni a parcel carringo-puid! 

But then—the truth must he confessed— 

TheyTe all so charmingly ftihlmsseil: 

Wlmte’er they east, they well impute her— 

“ To Madame Blank, The Famous Writer!” 

Poor thing, she sleeps so soft! and yet 
’Tvvere worth my life to spare her slumber; 
u Madame—from Jena—the Gazette— 

Tim Berlin Jonmal—the last number! ” 

Sudden she wakes; those eyes of blue 
(Sweet eyes!) full straight—on the llevimv! 

I by her side—all undetected, 

While those curs’d columns arc inspected; 

Loud Hfjuull the children overhead, 

Still she reads on, till all is mul: 

At last she lays that darling by, 

And tislcs— 1 " What makes the Baby eryt” 

0 

Already now the Toilet’s cure 
Claims from her couch the restless fair j 
The Toilet’s care /—the glass 1ms Won 
Just half a glance, and all is done! 

A snappish—pettish word or so 
Warns the poor Maid, ’tis time to go 
Not at her toilet wait the Graces, 

"Uncombed Erynnys takes their places> 

So great a mind expands its scope 
Ear from the mean details of—soap! 

Now roll the coach-wheels to the muster— 

Now round my Muse her Votaries cluster; 

Spruce Abbe Millclleurs—Baron Herman— 

Tim English Lord, who don’t know German,— 

But all uncommonly well read . 

Erom matchless A to deathless Z! 

Sneaks in the corner, shy and small, 

A thing which Men the Husband cull! 
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While every fop with flattery fires her, 

Swears with what passion he admires her. 

“ 1 Passion I ’ 1 admire P and still you ’re dumb 1 ” 

Lord bless your soul, thi* worst’s to come 
Pin forced to how, as I’m a sinner,— 

And hope—the rogue will stay to dinner! 

But, oh, at dinner!—there’s the sting; 

I see my cellar on the wing! 

Yoti blow if Burgundy is dear 1— 

Mine onco emerg’d three times a year 
And now, to wash these learned throttles, 

In dozens disappear the bottles; 

They well must drink who well do eat, 

(I’ve sunk a capital on meat). 

Her immortality, I fear, a 
Death-blow will prove to my Madeira: 

’T has given, alas! a mortal shock 
To that old friend—my Steinberg Hock! * 

If Eaust had really any hand 
In printing, I can understand 
The fate which legends more than hint 
The devil take all hands that print! 

And what my thanks for all?—a pout— 

Sour looks—deep, sighs; but what about 1 
About! 0, ihctf I well divine— 

That such a pearl should fall swine— 

That such a literary ruby 
Should grace the finger of a booby! 

Spring comes;—"behold, sweet mead and lea 
Nature’s green splendour tapestries o’er; . 

Eresh blooms the flower, and buds the tree j 
Larks sing—the Woodland wakes once more, 

The Woodland wakes-but not for her! 

41 literally “ Niaonstriner/’-a wine not much known in England, 
and scarcely— according to oar experience—worth, tlio regrets of its 
respectable owner. 
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From Nature's self the chum hits flown; 

No more, llm Spring of Earth can stir 
The fowl remembrance of our own! 

Tho sweetest bird upon tlvi bough 
Una not one note of music now; 

Ami, oh! how dull the Uvove’s soft shade, 

Where oner*—(ns lovers Him)— we stray’d! 

The Nightingales lmve gut*no learning— 

Dull creatures—how cun they inspire her? * 
The Lilies uvo so luuliscevniiig, 

They never say—“ how they admire her 1” 

Tn nil this Jubilee of being, 

Home subject lbr a point she ’s seeing- 
Borne epigram—(to bo impartial, 

Well tuni’d)—there may lie worse in Martini! 

lint, Imrk 1 Tlw Guild cat stoiips to reason :~~ 

“ The country now is quite in season, 

I'll go! l * Wluit! to our Country Seat?” 

“No!—Travelling will bo such a treat; 
I’yimont’s extremely full, I hear; 

But CMhWr ipuito the rage this year! ” ' 

Oh yes, she loves the rural Graces; 

Nature is gay—in Watering-places! 

Those pleasant; Spas—miv reigning passion— 
Wliero learned Dons meet folks of fashion; 
Where—each with .each illustrious soul 
Familiar as in Charon’s boat, 

All sorts of Fame sit ohcek-by-jowl, 

Pearls in that string—the Table d’Hfite! 
"Where dames whom Man has injured—ily, 

To heal their wounds or to efface them; 

While others, with the waters, try 
A course of flirting,—juft In brace them! 

Well, there (0 Man, how light thy woes 
Compared with mine—thou neud’st must see!) 
My wife, undaunted, greatly goes— 

And leaves the orphans (seven ! ! !)*to mo ! 
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0, wherefore art thou flown so soon, 

Thou first fair year—Love’s Honeymoon! 

Ah, Dream too exquisite for life! 

Home’s Goddess—in the,name of Wife ! . 

Reared by each Grace—yet but to be 
Man’s Household Anyadomcne! 

With mind from which the sunbeams fall 
Rejoicing while pervading all; 

Frank in the temper pleased to please— 

Soft in the feeling waked with ease. 

So broke, as Native of the skies, 

The Heart-enthraller on my eyes j 
So saw I, like a Morn of May, 

Tire Playmate given to glad my way; 

With eyes that more than lips bespoke, 

Eyes whence—sweet words—“ I love tliee 1” broke 1 
So—Ah, what transports, then were mine! 

I led the Bride before the s hrine 1 
And saw the future years reveal’d 
Glass’d on my Hope—one blooming field ! 

More wide, and widening more, were given 
The Angel-gates disclosing Heaven; 

Round us the lovely, mirthful troop 
Of children came—yet still to me 
The loveliest—merriest of the group 
The happy Mother seemed to be! 

Mine, by the bonds that bind ns more 
Than all tho oaths tho Priest before j 
Mine, by the concord of content, 

Wlien Heart with Heart is music-blent; 

When, as sweet sounds in unison, 

Two lives harmonious melt in one! 

When—sudden (0 the villain Ij—came 
Upon the scene a Mind, Profound !— 

A Bel Esprit, who whisper’d “ Fame,” 

And shook my card-house to the ground, 

Mat have I now instead of all 
The Eden lost of hearth and hall ? 

What comforts for the Heaven bereft ? 

What of fhe younger Angel’s left ? 
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A sort of intellectual Mule, 

Man’s stubborn mind in "Woman’s shape, 

Too bard to love, too frail to* rule— 

A sage engrafted on an ape! 

To what she calls the Bealrn of Mind, 

She leaves that throne, her sex, to crawl, 

The cestui and the charm resign’d— 

A public gaping-show to' all! 

She blots from Beauty’s Golden Book* • ’ 

A Name ’mid Nature’s choicest Few, 

To gain the glory of a nook 
In Doctor Dunderhead’s Review 

* The Golden Book,—So was entitled in some Italian States 
(Venice especially) the Catalogue in which the Noblo Families were 
enrolled, , 
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’TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 

(written in her own album,) 

[These verses wore addressed* to Charlotte von Longefekl, whom 
•Sc[iiller afterwards married, and wore intended to dissuade her, 
from a Court life.] 


I. 

As some gay child, around whose steps play all 
The laughing Graces, plays the World round thee! 
Yet not as on thy soul’s clear mirror full 
The flattered, shadows, deem this world to he! 

' The silent homages thy heart compels 
-*■*. By its own inborn dignity,—the spells 

That thou thyself around thyself art weaving, 

The charms with which thy being is so rife,— 

’Tis these thou countest as the charms of life, 

3jn Human Nature, as thine own—believing! 

Alas I this Beauty hut exists, in sooth, 

In thine own talisman of holy youth, 

[Who can resist it 1]—mightiest while deceiving 1 '* 


* The sense of tlio original is very shadowy and impalpable, and 
the difficulty of embodying it in an intelligible translation is great, It 
maybe rendered thus:—“Tlio silent homage which thy nobility of 
heart compels,—the miracles which thou thyself hast wrought,—tho 
charms with which thy existence has invested life,—theso thou lookost 
on as the substantial attractions of life itself, aud as constituting the 
very staple of human nature. But in this thou art mistaken. What 
appears to thee to be the grace and beauty of life, is but the reflection 
of the witchery of thine own undeseorated youth, and tho talisman of 
tliino own innocence aud virtue, though these certainly are powers 
whiok no man can resist, Enjoy the flowers of life, then; but do not 
take thorn for more than they aro worth, Their’s is but a rarfacu-' 
beauty; let tho glance, therefore, which thou bestoweston thenl bo 
superficial too, Gaze, on them, from a distance, and never expect that 
the core of life will woar the same attractive hues as those which 
ornament its exterior.” Schiller has ropuated this thought in tho 
Poem of the “Actual and Ideal.” 
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ii. . 

Enjoy the lavish flowers that glad thy way, 

The happy ones whose happiness thou art j 
Tim souls thou winncst—in these hounds survey 
Thy world!—to thin world why shouhlst thou depart! 
Nay, let you flowers admonish’thcc and save! 

Lo, how they bloom while guarded by the fence !• 

So plant Earth’s pleasures—not too near the sense I 
Nature to see, but not to pluck them, gave: 

Afar they charm time -leave them on the stem; 
Approached hy time, the glory fades from them— 
And, in thy touch, their sweetness has a grave! 


Horn conclude the Poems classed under the Second 1’orjW .of 
Schiller's career; wo have oxeopted <mlv,his translations from Virgil. 
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FIRST PERIOD; OR, EARLY POEMS. 

We now trace back the stream to its source, We commenced with 
Schiller’s maturest Pocms-we elqse with his earliest. The contrast 
between tho compositions in the first and third period is sufficiently 
striking. *In the former there is more fire and action-more of that 
lavish aud exuberant energy which characterised the earlier tales of 
Lord Byron, and redeemed, in that wonderful master of animated find 
nervous stylo, a certain poverty of conception hy a vigour and gusto of 
execution, which no English poot, perhaps, has ever surpassed. In Iris 
poems lies tho lifo, aud heats the heart, of Schiller. They conduct us 
through tho various stages of his spiritual education, and indicate each 
■ step in tho progress. In tins division, effort is no loss discoraiblo than 
power—hoth iu language and thought there is a struggle at something 
not yet achieved, and not, perhaps, oven yet definite and distinct to the 
poet himself. Hore may ho traced, though, softened by tho charm of 
goSins (which softens all things), tho splendid errors that belong to a 
passionate youth, and that give such distorted grandeur to the giant 
melodranioof “Tho Robbers." Bat hero are to he traced also, and 
in far clearer characters, tho mail’s strong heart, essentially human in 
its sympathies—the thoughtful and earnest intellect giving ample 
promise *sf all it was destined to recoivo. la these earlier poems, 
extravagance is sufficiently noticeable—yet never the sickly eccen¬ 
tricities of diseased weakness, hut the exuberant overflowings of a 
young Titan's strongth. There is a distinction, which our critics do 
not always notice, between the extravagance of a groat genius, and the 
affectation of a pretty poet. 


• HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE, 

[This and the following poem arc, with some alterations, introduced in 
tho Play of“ The Robbers.’’] 

aNdhomachk 

Will Hector leave me for the fatal plain, 

Where, fierce with vengeance for Patrodus slain, 

Stalks Pelcus’ ruthless soil ? 

Who, when thou glid’st amid 1 the dark abodes, 

To hurl the spoor and to revere tho Gods, 

Shall teach thine Orphan One 1 

.. z 2 
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HECTOR, 

Woman and wife beloved—cease tliy tears; 

My soul is nerved-the war-clang in my ears! 
Be mine in life to stand 

Troy’s bulwark!—fighting for our hearths, to go 
In death, exulting to the streams blow, 

Slain for my ’father-land I 


ANDROMACHE, 

No more I.hear tliy martial footsteps full— 
Thine arms shall hang, dull trophies, on the wall 
Pullen the stem of Troy I 
Thou go’st where slow Cocytus wanders—where 
Love sinks in Lethe, and the sunless air 
Is (lurk to light and joy ! 


HECTOR. 

Longing and thought—yea, all 1 feel and think'' 
May in the silent sloth of Lethe oink, 

But my love not! 

Hark, the wild swam is at the walls !~-I hear! 
Gird on my sword—Belov'd one, dry the tear— 
Lethe for love is not! 
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His losses—feelings rife with paradise I 
Ev’n as two flames, one on the other driven— 

Ev’n ns two harp-tones their melodious sighs 
Blend in some music that seems horn of heaven 
So rush’d, mix’d, melted life with life united! 

Lips, cheeks burn’d, trembled—soiil to soul was won 
And earth and heaven seem’d chaos, as, delighted, 
Earth—heaven were blent round the beloved one! 
Now,‘he is gone! vainly and wearily 
Groans the full heart, the yearning sorrow flows— 
Gone! and all zest of life, in one long sigh, 

Goes with him where he goes. 


A FUNERAL PHANTASIE. 

_ N * 

r, 

Pale, at its ghastly noon, 

Pauses above the death-still wood—the moon; 

The flight-sprite, sighing, through the dim air stirs; 
The clouds descend in rain; 

Mourning, the wan stars wane, 

Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres! 
Haggard as spectres—vision-like and dumb, 

Dark with the pomp of Death, and moving slow, 
Towards that sad lair the pale Procession come 
Where the Grave closes on the Night below. 


AMALIA. 

Fair as an angel from his bloused hull *•— 

Of every fairest youth the fairest lie.! 
Heaven-mild his look, as riiaybeannnvhtu they fall, 
Or shine leffected from a dear blue sea 1 


1 With dim, deep-sunken eye, 

j Crntch’d on his staff, who trembles tottering by 1 

; As wrung from out the shatter’d heart, one groan 

t . Breaks the deep hush, alone, 

j Crush’d by the iron Fate, he seems to gather 

i • . All life’s last strength to stagger to the bier, 

And hearken-Dp those cold lips murmur “ Father 1 

The sharp rain, drizzling through that place of fear, 
i - ■'' , Pierces the hones gnaw’d fleshless by despair, 

i And the heart's horror stirs the silver hair. 


* Literally, Walhalla. 
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m. 

r 

Froslf bleed tlm fitsvy wounds 
Through till that ugonking heart ntiilrmc— 

Still on the voiceless lips “ my Thither” sounds, 

And still the childless Father murmurs “ Son ! ” 
Ice-cold— ice-cold, in that white shroud lie lies— 
Thy sweet and golden dreams nil. vanish’d there— 
The sweet and golden name of,“ Father” dies 
Into thy curse,—ieo-cold—•ice-cold—lie lies! 

Dead, what thy life’s delight and Eden were! 


iv. i 

Mild, as when, fresh from the arms of Aurora, 

■While the air like Elysium is smiling above, j 

Steep’d in rose-breathing odouts, the darling of Flora ^ ,, 

Wantons over the blooms on his winglots of love.—• 

So gay, o’er the meads, went his footsteps in bliss, 

The silver wave mirror’d the smile of his lace; 

Delight, like a ilume, kindled up at his kiss, / i 

And the heart of the maid was the prey of his chase. 

v. 

Boldly he sprang to the strife of the world, 

As a deer to the mountain-top carelessly springs; 

As an eagle whose plumes to the sun are unfurl’d, 

Swept his Hope round the Heaven on its limitlcss-wings. 

Proud as a war-horse that chafes at the rein, 

That, kingly, exults in the storm of the brave; 

That throws to the wind the wild stream of its mime, 

Strode he forth by the prince and the slave! 

I 

•j. 

VI. 

Life, like a spring-day, serene and divine, 

In the star of the morning went By as a trance; i I. 

His murmurs he drown’d in the gold of Hie wine, 

And his sorrows were home on the wave of the dance. 
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Worlds lay conceal’d in the hopes of his youth 
When once he shall ripen to Manhood and Fame! 

Fond Father exult 1—Jn the germs of his youth 
What harvests are destined for Manhood and Fame ! 


TO. 

Not to be was.that Manhood!—The death-hell is knelling, 
, The lmigc of the death-vault creaks harsh on the ears— 
ITfiw dismal, 0 Death, is the place of thy dwelling! 

Not to he was that Manhood 1- Flow oil bitter tears! 

Go, beloved, thy path to the sun, 

Bise world upon world, with the perfect to rest; 

Go—quaff the delight which thy spirit has won, 

• And escape from our grief in the Halls of the Blest. 

, vnr. 

' N ' Again (in that thought what a healing is found!) 

To meet in the Eden to which thou art fled !— 

Hark, the coffin sinks down with a dull, sullen sound, 

And the ropes rattle over the sleep of the dead. 

Aiid wo cling to each other !-0 Grave, he is thine! 

The eye tells the woe that is mute to the ears— 

And we dare to resent what we grudge to resign, 

Till the heart’s sinful murmur E choked in its tears. 

Pale at its ghastly noon, 

Pauses above the death-still wood—the moon! 

The night-sprite, sighing, through the dim air stirs; 

. The clouds descend in rain; 

Mourning, the wan stars wane, 

Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres. 

The dull clods swell into the sullen mound; 

Earth, one look yet upon the prey we gave! 

Tire Grave locks up the -treasure it has found; 

Higher and higher swells the sullen mound— 

Never gives hack the Grave! 
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FANTASIE TO LAURA. 

r 

Wiiat, Laura, say, the vortex f thftt can draw 
Body to body in its strong control; 

Beloved Laura, what the chnrinM law 
Tliat to the soul attracting plucks the soul ? 

It is the charm that rolls the stars on high, 

For ever round the sun’s majestic blaze— » ' 

When, gay as children round their parent, fly 
Their circling (lances in delighted maze. 

Still, every star that glides its gladsome course, 

Thirstily drinks the luminous golden rain; 

Drinks the fresh vigour from the fiery source, 

As limbs imbibe life’s motion from the brain j 
With sunny motes, the sunny motes united 
Harmonious lustre both receives and give, 

Love spheres with spheres still interchange delighted, r r ' 
Only through love the starry systems live. 

Take love from Nature’s universe of wonder, 

Each jarring each, rushes the mighty All. 

See, hack to Chaos shock’d, Creation thunder; / 

Weep, starry Newton—weep the giant fal l! 

Take from the spiritual scheme that Power away, 

And the still’d body shrinks to Death’s abode. 

Never—love not—would blooms revive for May, 

And, love extinct, all life were dead to'God, 

And what the charm that at my Laura’s kiss, 

Pours the diviner brightness to the check; 

Makes the heart hound more swiftly to its bliss, 

And bids the rushing blood the magnet seek ?— 

Out from their bounds swell nerve, and pulse, and sense, 

The veins in tumult would their shores o’erllow; 

Body to body rapt—and, charmed thence, 

Soul drawn to soul with intermingled glow, 

Mighty alike to sway the flow and ebb 
Of the inanimate Matter, or to move 
The nerves that weave the Araehnean web * 

Of Sentient Life—rules oil-pervading Love! 
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Ev’n in the Moral World, embrace and meet 
Emotions—Gladness clasps the extreme of Care • 

I' And Sorrow, at the worst, upon the sweet 

Breast of young Hope, is thaw’d from its despair. 

Of sister-kin to melancholy Woe, 

Voluptuous Pleasure comes, and happy eyes 
Delivered of the tears, their children, glow 
Lustrous as sunheams-'-and the Darkness flies! * 

$ The .same great Law of Sympathy is given 

| - To Evil as to Good, and if we swell 

| . The dark account that life incurs with Heaven, 

’Tis that our Vices are thy Wooers, Hell! 

S, In turn those Vices are embraced by Shame 

IA And fell Remorse, the twin Eumenides, 

! Danger still clings in fond embrace to Fame, 

Mounts on her wing, and flies where’er she flees. 

I ' Destruction marries its dark self to Pride, 

^ ' "V, Envy to Fortune: wficn Desire most charms, 

’Tis that her brother Death is by her side, 

For him she opens those voluptuous arms. 

^ , The very Future to the Past but flies. 

ij Upon the wings of Love—as I to thee; 

i; 0, long swift Saturn, with unceasing sighs, 

Hath sought his distant bride, Eternity! 


V. 



* Und entbunden von den gold’nen Kindem 
Stralilt das Auge sonnenpraeht. 

Schiller, in his earlier poems, strives after poetry in expression, as our 
young imitators of Shelley and Keates do, sanctioned generally by our 
critics, who quoto such expressions in italics with three notes of 
admiration! lie here, for instance, calls tears “the Golden Children 
of the Eye,” 'In Ins later poems Schiller had a much better notion 
of true beauty of diction. The general meaning of this poem is very 
obscure, but it seems to imply that Love rules all things in the 
inanimate or animate creation; that, evon in the moral world, opposite 
emotions or principles meet and omhraco each other, The idea is 
pushed into an extravagance natural to the youth, and redeemed by the 
passion, of the Author. But the connecting links are so slender, nay, 
so frequently omitted, in the original, that a certain degree of para¬ 
phrase in many of the stanzas is absolutely necessary to supply them, 
and render the general sense and spirit of the poem intelligible to the 
English reader. 
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When—so I heard the oracle declare— 

When Saturn, once shall clasp that bride sublime, 
Wide-blazing worlds shall ligh.trhis nuptials there— 
’Tis thus Eternity shall wed with Time. 

In those shall he our nuptials! ours to share 
That bridenight, waken’d by no jealous sun; 
Since Time, Creation, Nature, but dcelaro 
Love,—in our love rejoice,* Beloved One! 


TO LAURA PLAYING-, 

When o’er the chords thy. fingers steal, 

A soulless statue now I feel, 

And now a soul set free! 

Sweet Sovereign I ruling over dpath and life— 

Seizes the heart, in a voluptuous strife 

As with a thousand strings—the Sorcery 

Then the vassal airs that woo thee, 

Hush their low breath hearkening to thee, 

In delight and in devotion, 

Pausing from her whirling motion, 

Nature, in enchanted calm, 

Silently drinks the floating halm, 

Sorceress, her heart with thy tone 
Chaining—as thine eyes my own! 

O’er the transport-tumult driven, 

Doth the music gliding swim; 

Prom the strings,' as from their heaven, 

Burst the new-born Seraphim, 

As when from Chaos’ giant arms set free, 

’Mid the Creation-storm, exultingly 

* “The Sorcery."—In the original, Schiller, with very questionable 
taste, compares Laura to a conjuror of the nanio of Philadelphia, who 
exhibited before Frederick the Groat. 


Sprang sparkling thro’ the dark the Orbs of Light— 

So streams the rich tone in melodious might. 

Soft-gliding now, as when o’er pebbles glancing, 

The silver wave goes dancing; 

Now with majestic swell, and strong, 

As thunder peals iu organ-tones along; 

And now with stormy gush, 

As down the rock, in foam, the whirling torrents rush; 

To a whisper now 
Melts it amorously, 

Like the breeze through the bough 
Of the aspen tree; 

Heavily now, and with a mournful breath, 

Like midnight’s wind along those wastes of death, 
Where Awe the wail of ghosts lamenting hears, 

And slow Cocytus trails the stream whose waves are tears. 

i 

Speak, maiden, speak!—Oh, art thou one of those 
Spirits more lofty than our region knows 1 
Should we in thine the mother-language seek 
" Souls in Elysium speak ? 


TO LAURA. 

(rapture.) 

Laura— above this world methinks I fly, 

And feel the glow of some May-lighted sky, 
When thy looks beam on mine! 

And my soul drinks a more ethereal air, 

When mine own shape I see reflected, there, 

In those blue eyes of thine! 

A lyre-sound from •the Paradise afar, 

A harp-note tumbling from some gracious star, 
Seems the wild ear to fill; 
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An<l my muse feels ilie Golden Shepherd-hours, 

When from thy lips the silver mnsij pours 
Slow, as against its will, 

I see the young Loves flutter on the wing— 

Move the charm'd trees, as when the Thracian’s string 
Wild life to forests gave; 

Swifter the globe’s swift circle seems to fly, 

When in the whirling dance thou glidest by, 

Light as a happy wave, ' 

Thy looks, when there Love’s smiles their gladness wreathe, 
Could life itself to lips of marble breathe, 

Lend rocks a pulse divine; 

Reading thine eyes—my veriest life but .scorns 
Made up and fashioned from my wildest dreams,— 

Laura, sweet Laura, mine! 

« 

-...- r 

TO LAURA. 

(tub mystery oe reminiscence,)* .* 

Who, and what, gave to me the wish to woo, thee— 

Still, lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee ? 

Who made thy glances to ray soul the link— 

Who hade me burn thy very breath to drink— 

My life in thine to sink! 

As from the conqueror's unresisted glaive, 

Flies, without strife subdued, the ready slave— 

So, when to life’s unguarded fort, I see 
lliy gaze draw near and near triumphantly— 

Yields not my soul to then? 

Why from its lord doth thus my soul depart ?— 

Is it because its native home thou‘art'/ 

♦ This most exquisite love-poem is founded on tlio Platonio notion, 
that souls too united in a pvo-oxistoit state, tliat love is tlio yearning 
of tlio spirit to reunite with tlio spirit with which it formerly made oho 
—and which it discovers on earth, The idea inis often been mads 
subservient to poetry, hut never with so earnest *nnd elaborate a 
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Or were they brothers in the clays of yore, 

Twin-hound, both souls, and in the links they bore 
Sigh to he hound once morel 
Were once our beings blenjj and intertwining, 

And therefore still my heart for thine is pi n i n g 1 
Knew we the light of some extinguished sun— 

The joys remote of some bright realm uudono, 

Where once our souls were One 1 
Yes, it is so!—And thou wert hound to me 
In the long-vanish’d Eld eternally! 

In the dark troubled tablets which enroll 
The Past—my Muse beheld this blessed scroll— 

“ One with thy love my sold! ” 

Oh yes, I learn’d in awe, when gazing there, 

How once one bright inseparato life we were, 

How once, one glorious essence as a God, 

Unmeasured space our cjiainless footsteps trad¬ 
's** A H Nature our abode! 

Round us, in waters of delight, for ever 
Voluptuous flow’d the heavenly Nectar river; 

We were the master of the seal of things 
; Anthwhere the sunshine bathed Truth’s mountain-springs, 
Quiver’d our glancing wings, 

Weep for the godlike life we lost afar— 

Weep!—thou and I its scatter’d fragments arc; 

And still the unconquer’d yearning we retain— 

Sigh to restore the rapture and the reign, 

And grow divine again. 

And therefore came to me the wish to woo thee— 

Still, lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee; 

This made thy glances to my soul the link— 

This made me burn thy very breath to drink— 

My life in thine to sink: 

And therefore, as before the conqueror’s glaive, 

Elies, without strife subdued, the ready slave, 

Se, when to life’s unguarded fort, I see 
Thy gaze draw near and near triumphantly— 

Yieldeth my soul to thee 1 
Therefore iuy,soul doth from its lord depart, 

Because, beloved, its native home thou art; 
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Because the twins recall the Units they boro, 

And soul with soul, in the sweet kjgs of yore, 
Meets and unites once more! 

Thou too-—Ah, there thy gaze upon me dwells, 
And thy young blush the tender answer tells; 
Yes! with the dear relation still we thrill, 

Both lives—tho’ exiles from the homeward hill-*- 
One life—all glowing still) 


MELANCHOLY; TO LAURA. 

L 

Lauiia 1 a sunrise seems to break 
■Where’er thy happy looks may glow, f 

Joy sheds its roses o’er thy cheek, 

Thy tears themselves do but bespeak 
The rapture whence they flow: 

Blest youth to whom those tears are given— *■' 
The tears that change his earth to heaven; 

His best reward those melting eyes— 

For him new suns arc in the skies! 

ir. 

Thy soul—a crystal river passing, 

Silver-clear, and sunbeam-glassing, 

Mays into bloom sad Autumn by thee; 

Night and desert, if they spy ilioe, 

To gardens laugh—with daylight shine, 

Lit by those happy smiles, of thine! 

Dark with cloud the .Future far 
Goldens itself beneath thy star. 

SmiTsI; thou to see the Harmony 
Of charm the laws of Nature keep? 

Alas! to me the Harmony » 

Brings only cause to weep I 
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m. 

Holds not Hades its domain 
Underneath this earth of ours? 

Under Palace, under Fane, 

Underneath the cloud-capt Towers ? 

Stately cities soar and spread 
O’er yiftir mouldering hones, ye Dead! 

. From corruption, from decay, 

Springs yon clove pink’s fragrant bloom; 
Yon gay waters wind their way 
From the hollows of a tomb. 

IV. 

From the Planets thou may’st know 
All the change that shifts below, 

Fled—beneath that zone of rays, 

<■» Fled to Night a thousand Mays; 

' Thrones a thousand—rising—sinking, 

Earth from thousand slaughters drinking 
Blood profusely pour’d as water;— 

. Of the sceptre—of the slaughter— 

Wouldst thou know what trace remaineth 1 
Seek them where the dark king reiguetk 1 

v. 

Scarce thine eye can ope and close 
Ere Life’s dying sunset glows; 

. Sinking sudden from its pride 
Into Death—the Lethe tide. 

Ask’st thou whence thy beauties rise? 

Boastest thou those radiant eyes ?— 

Or that cheek in roses dy*d ? 

All their beauty (thought of sorrow!) 

From the brittle mould they borrow, 

Heavy interest in the tomb 
For the brief loan of the bloom, 

For the beauty of the Day, 

Death, the Usurer, thou must pay, 

In the long to-morrow! 
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vi. , 

Maiden!—Death’s too strong for scorn; 

In the cheek the fniifsst, Ho 
But the fairest throne doth see; 

Though the roses of the morn. 

Weave the veil hy Beauty worn— 

Aye, beneath that hroidereil curtain, 
Stands tlm Archer stern and certain! 
Maicl—thy Visionary hear— 

Trust the wild one us the seer, 

When he tells thee that thine eye, 

While it beckons to the wooer, 

Only lureth yet more nigh 
Death, the dark undoer! 

vir. * 

Every ray shed from thy heauty 
Wastes the life-lamp while it beams, 
And the pulse’s playful duty, 

And the blue veins’ merry streams, 
Sport and run unto the pull— ' 

Creatures of the Tyrant, all! 

As the wind the rainbow shatters, 

Death thy bright smiles rends and scatters, 
Smile and rainbow leave no traces 
From, the spring-time’s laughing graces, 
From all life, as from its germ, 

Crows the revel of the worm! 



Woe, I see the wild wind wreak 
Its wrath upon thy rosy bloom; 
Winter plough thy rounded cheek, 
Cloud and darkness close in gloom ; 
Blackening over, and for ever, , 
Youth’s serene and silver river! 

Love alike and Beauty o’er, * 
Lovely and helov’d no mure 1 
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IX 

Maiden, an oak that soars on high 
And scorns the whirlwind’s breath 
Behold thy Poet's youth defy ? 

The blunted dart of Death! 

His gaze as ardent as the light 
That shoots athwart the Heaven, 

His sold yet fiercer than the light 
■’ In the Eternal Heaven 
Of Him, in whom as in an ocean-surge 
Creation ebbs and flows—and worlds arise and merge! 
Thro’ Nature steers the Poet’s thought to find 
No fear but this—one harrier to the Mind? 

x. 

And dost thou glory so to think? 

And heaves thy bosom ?—Woe! 

.This Cup, which lines him to the brink, 

As if Divinity to drink— 

Has poison in its flow! 

Wretched, oh, wretched, they who trust 
To strike the God-spark from the dust! 

The mightiest tone the Music knows, 

But breaks the harp-string with the sound ; 

And Genius, still the more it glows, 

But wastes the lamp whose life bestows 
The light it sheds around. 

Soon from existence dragg’d away, 

The watchful gaoler grasps his prey; 

. Vowed on the altar of the abusbd fire, 

The spirits I raised against myself conspire! 

Let—yes, I feel it—two short springs away 
Pass on their rapid flight; 

And life’s faint spark shall, fleeting from the clay, 

Merge in the Fount of Light! 

XI. 

And weep’st thou, Laura?—bo thy tears forbid; 

Wouldst thou njy lot, life’s dreariest years amid, 

Protract and doom ?—No; sinner, dry thy tears! 

. . A A 
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Wouldst tliou, whose eyes behold the eagle, wing .. 

Of my bold youth through air's dominion spring. , • ] • 

Marie my sad ago (life’s tale of glory done)— 

Crawl ou the sod and tremble ill ilto sun? 

Hear the dull frozen heart condemn the ilamo 
That as from Heaven to youth’s blithe bosom emuo 5 
And soo the blind eyes loathing turn from all * 

The lovuly sins Age curses to roeuU'l 
Let me die young I—sweet sinner, dry thy tears! 

Yes, let the flower lie gathered in its bloom! . ; 

And thou, young Genius, with the brows of gloom, , 

Quench thou Life’s torch, while yet the ilamo is strong! \ ■] 

Ev’il as the curtain falls; while still the scene i 

Most thrills the hearts which have its audience been; 

As licet the shadows from the stage—and long 

When all is o’er, lingers the breathless throng! : 

* 

f 

- n 


THE KFANTICIDE. 

. I., 

Hark, where the bells toll, chiming, dull and steady, 

The clock’s slow hand hath reach’d the appointed time, 

Well, be it so—prepare, my soul is ready, 

Companions of the Grave—the rest for crime! . « • 

N ow take, 0 world! my last farewell—receiving 
My parting kisses—in these tears they dwell i 
Sweet are thy poisons while we taste believing, 

How wo ore quits—heart-poisoner, fare-thee-well I 

11. 

Farewell, ye suns that once to joy invited, 

Changed for the mould heiieiith the funeral fduutu; " 
Farewell, farewell, thou rosy Time delighted* , 

Luring to soft desire the careless maid, 


Pale gossamers of gold, farewell, sweet-dr eamin g ■ \ 

Fancies—the children that an Eden bore! \ 

Blossoms that died while Dawn itself was gleaming, 

Opening in happy sunlight never more. 

HI. 

Swanlilce tie robe which.Innoeence bestowing, 

*. Deck’d with the virgin favours, rosy foil', I 

In the. gay time when many a young rose glowing, j j 

Blush’d through the loose train of the amber hair. j 

Woe, woe! as white the robe that decks me now— ■ 

The shroud-like robe Hell’s destin’d victim wears; 

Still shall the fillet bind this burning brow— L 

That sable braid the Doomsman’s hand prepares! I 

t IV. 

Weep ye, who nmr fell —for whom, unerring, 

The soul’s white lilies keep their virgin hue, ■ 

Ye who when thoughts so danger-sweet are stirring, ■ j 

Take the stem strength that Nature gives the few 1 
Woe, for too human was this fond heart’s feeling— 

Feeling!—my sin’s avenge# doom’d to be; 

Woe—for the false man’s arm around me stealing, 

Stole the lull’d Virtue, charm’d to sleep, from me, 

v, . 

Ah, he perhaps shall, round another sighing, j 

^•Forgot the serpents stinging at my breast,) 

Gaily, when I in the dumb grave am lying, 

Pour the warm wish, or speed the wanton jest, 

Or play, perchance with his new maiden’s tresses, 

Answer the kiss her lip enamour’d brings, 

When the dread block thh head he cradled presses, 

And high the blood Ms kiss once fever’d springs. 

• * “TJndEmpMimg soil mein Kichtsohwert seyn.” 

A lino of great vigour in the original, but which, if literally trans¬ 
lated, woidd seem extravagant in Euglkh^ 

A a 2 


hk 
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VI. 

Thee, Frauds, Francis,* league on league, shall follow 
The dentli-dirge of the Lucy once so dear; 

From yonder steeple, dismal, dull, and hollow, 

Slmll knell the warning horror on thy ear, 

On thy fresh Ionian's lips when Love ,js dawning, 

And the lisp'd music glides from that sweet wall— 
Lo, in that breast a red wound shall he yawning, 

And, in the midst of rapture, warn of hell! 

VII. 

Betrayer, what 1 thy soul relentless closing 
To grief—the woman-shame no art can heal— 

To that small life beneath my heart reposing 1 
Man, man, the wild beast for Us young can feel 1 
Proud flew the sails—receding from the land, 

I watch’d them waning from the ryistful eye, 

Round the gay maids on Seine’s voluptuous strand, 
Breathes the false incense of Ids fatal sigh. 

VIII. 

And there the Babe! there, on the mother’s hosom, 
Lull’d in its sweet and golden rest it lay, 

Fresh in life’s morning ns a rosy blossom, 

It smiled, poor harmless one, my tears away. 
Deathlike yet lovely, every feature speaking 
In such dear calm and beauty to my sadness, 

And cradled still the mother's heart, in breaking, 

The soft'niug love and the despairing madness, 

IX, 

“Woman, where is my father?”—freezing through me, 
Lisp’d the mute Innocence with thunder-sound; 

“ Woman, where is thy husband 1 "—call’d unto me, 

In every look, word, whisper, busying round! 

Alas, for thee, there is no father’s kiss 
He fondleth other children on his knee. 

How thou wilt curse our momentary bliss,* 

When Bastard on thy name shall branded ho ? 

* Joseph, iu the original, 


i. x. 

| Thy mother—oh, a helUier heart concealeth, * 

I Lone-sitting, lone in social Nature’s All! 

Thirsting for that glad fount thy love revealeth, 

While still thy look the glad fount turns to gall. 

In every infant cry my soul is heark’ning, 

The hauling happiness for ever o’er, 

And all the bitterness of d&ath is dark’ning 
. j 'The heavenly looks that smiled mine eyes before. 

I; 

i. ' XI, 

; Hell, if my sight those looks a moment misses— 

| Hell, when my sight upon those looks is turn’d— 

| The avenging furies madden in % kisses, 

That slept in his what time my lips they bnrn’d. 

Out from their graves his oaths spoke hack in thunder! 

The perjury stalk’d like murder in the sun— 

For. ever—God!—sense, reason, soul, sunk under— 
The deed was done! 



I 

f ' 

i 

? 

| 

•j- 

$ 



XII. 

Francis, 0 Francis! league on league, shall chase thee 
The shadows hurrying grimly on % flight— 

Still with their icy arms they shall embrace thee, 

And mutter thunder in thy dream’s delight! 

Down from the soft stars, in their tranquil glory, 

Shall look thy 'dead child with a ghastly stare; 

That shape shall haunt thee in its cerements gory, 

Ahd scourge thee back from beaven—its home is there! 

XIII, 

Lifeless—how lifeless!—see, oh see, before me 
It lies cold—stiff l—O God!—and with that blood 
I feel, as swoops the dizzy darkness o’er me, 

Mine own life mingled—ebbing in tlie flood— 

Hark, at the door they knock—more loud within me— 
More awful still—its sound the dread heart gave I 
Gladly 1 welcome the cold arms that win me— 

Fire, quench thy tortures in the icy grave! 
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XIV, 

r 

Francis—a God that pardons dwells in heaven— 

Francis, the Burner—yes—she pardons thee— 

So let my wrongs unto the earth be given: 

Flame seize the wood!—it burns—it kindles—sen! 

There—there his letters cast—behold are ashes—* 

His vows—the conquering lire consumes them here: 

His kisses—see—sec—all are only ashes— 

All, all—the all that once on earth were dear! 

xv. 

Trust not the roses which your youth enjoyeth, 

Sisters to man’s faith, changeful as the moon! 

Beauty to me brought guilt—its bloom destroyeth: 

Lo, in the judgment court I curse, the boon: 

Tears in the headsman’s gaze—what tears l—’tis spoken! 

Quick, bind mine eyes—all soon shall be forgot— 
Doomsinun—ithe lily hast thou never broken? 

Palo Doomsman—tremble not! 

• 

The poem wo have just concluded was greatly admired at tlio time 
of its tat publication, and it so far excels in art most of the earlier 
efforts by tlio author, that it attains ono of the highest secrets in true 
pathosit produces interest for tlio minimi while creating terror for 
the erinw. This, indeed, is ft triumph in art never achieved but by 
the highest genius, The inferior writer, when venturing upon the 
'grandest stage of passion (which unquestionably exists in the delinea¬ 
tion of great guilt as of heroic virtue), falls into the error either of 
gilding the crime, in order to produce sympathy for the criminal, or, 
in the spirit of a spurious morality, of involving both crime and 
criminal in a common odium, It is to discrimination between the 
door and the deed, that we owe the snblimcst revelations of the human 
heart: in this discrimination lies tlio hey to the emotions produced by 
tlio CEdipus and Macbeth. In the brief poem before us ft whole drama 
is comprehended. Marvellous is the completeness of the pictures it 
presents—its mastery over emotions the most opposite—its fidelity to 
nature in its exposition of the disordered and despairing mind inwliieh 
tenderness becomes cruelty, and remorse for error tortures itself into 
scarce conscious crime, 

But the art employed, though admirable of its kind, still falls short 
of the perfection which, in his later works, Schiller aspired to achieve, 
viz., tlio point at which Mn ceases, The tears whielflrngio Bathos, 
when purest mid most elevated, calls forth, ought not to ho tears of 
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pain. In the idoal world, as Schiller has inculcated, even sorrow 
should have its charm—all that harrows, all that revolts, belongs but 
to that inferior school m which Schiller’s fiery youth formed itself for 
nobler gmdes-tho school or “Storm and Pressure” (“Sturm und 
Drang, as the Germans liavo expressively described it). If the reader 
will compare Schiller’s poem oMo “Infanticide” with the passages 
which represent a similar crime in the Medea (and the author of 
“ Wallenstein”deserves comparison oven wtth Euripides), he will see 
tlio distinction between the art that socks an elevated emotion, and 
the art which is satisfied with fronting an intense one. In Euripides, 
the detail—the reality—all that can degrade terror into pain—are 
loftily dismissed. The Titan grandeur of the Sorceress removes us 
from too dose an approach to the crime of the unnatural Mother— 
tlio emotion of pity changes into awe-just at the pitch before the 
coarse sympathy of actual pain can bo effected. And it is the avoid¬ 
ance of reality—■ it is the all-purifying Presence of tire Ideal, which 
ii Hikes tho vast distinction in our emotions between following, with 
shocked and displeasing pity, tho crashed, broken-hearted, mortal 
criminal to the scaffold, aud gazing with an awe which has pleasure 
of its own upon tho mighty Murderess—soaring out of the reach of 
humanity, upon her Dragon-Car I 
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THE GREATNESS OF CREATION. 

‘ Sf,® l3 f ^"g ed '™ ds > among the rolling worlds I flow, 

" lutll) ^ th n ° filing spirit, erst from ancient Chaos grew: 
Seeking to land 

_ On the farthest strand, 

Where life lives no longer to anchor alone, * 

And gaze on Creation's last boundary-stone. , • ■ 

Star after star around me its shining youth uproars, 

To wander through the Firmament its day of thousand years- 
Sportive they roll 
Bound the charmhd goal; 

Till, ns I look’d on the deeps afar 
The space waued-void of a single star. 

AW It ‘^Nothingness—°rf still in dauntless flight, 

8 " P “ lllom ' s sw f% steer my sailing wings of liglt ; 
Heaven at the rear, 

Paletli, mist-like and drear: 
f .’ 11 flS J ™} der > the worlds in their glee 
Sparkle up like the bubbles that glance on a Sea! ‘ 

■— *** m 

“To the World’s last shore 
I am sailing o’er, 

here life lives no longer to anchor alone, > • 

And gaze on Creation’s last houndary-stonk” 

rT' Wore “W 4 -taml* 
u A?, . m “ ! P« la Imrar to tie,! 

i old thy wings drooping, 

n „ t) Thought, eagle-swooping!— 

oPbta,«h.m lfow l i ,J„. 

Citation, wild sailor, flows on to no shore!” 
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ELEGY ON THE -DEATH OF A YOUTH.* 

[Said to he the Post Rudolf Weckherlin.] 

Heavy moans, as when Nature the storm, is foretelling, 

From the IJark House of Mourning come sad on the ear; 
The Death-note on high froth the steeple is knelling, 

And slowly comes hither a youth on the Bier;— 1 
A youth not yet ripe for that garner—the tomb, 

A blossom pluck’d off from the sweet stem of May, 

Each leaf in its verdure, each bud in its bloom; 

A youth—with the eyes yet enchanted by day: 

A Son—to the Mother, 0 word of delight! 

A Son—to the Mother, 0 thought of despair! 

My Brother, my friend !—To the grave and the night 

Follow, ye that are huipan, the treasure wo bear. 

. Ye Fines, do yp boast that uhshattered your boughs 
Brave the storm when it rushes, the bolt when it falls ? 

Ye Hills, that the Heavens rest their pomp on your brows I 
Y<? Heavens, that the Suns have their home in your halls ? 
Does the Aged exult in the works he has done— 

The ladders by which he has climb’d to Renown ? 

Or the Hero, in deeds by which valour has won 
To the heights where the Temple of Glory looks down ? 
When the canker the bud doth already decay, 

Who can deem that Ms ripeness is free from the worm j 
, Who can hope to endure, when the young fade away, 

Who can count on life’s harvest—the blight at the germ? 

How lovely with youth,—and with youth how delighted 
His days, in the hues of the Rose glided by! ■ V 

How sweet was the world and how fondly invited 
The Future, that Fairy enchanting his eye! 

i of %’ 6 (1 ivino and unequalled Elegy, it mav 

ho truly said that it abounds m thoughts so natural, that the reader at 

SlrfSiaJri ,CCn ° tC “ eXpr ™' 1 W ®e, M his memory 
will not enable hm fo trace a previous owner. Tiro whole Poem has 
the rare beauty of boing at once familiar and original. 
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All life like a Paradise smil’d on liis way, 

And, lo! woo tine Mother weep over his hod, 

See the gulf of the Hades yawn with', for its prey, 

See the shears of the Pareto g|cam over the thread! 
Earth and Heaven which such joy to the living mm gave, 
Prom his gaze darkened dimly!—and sadly and sighing 
The dying one shrunk from the Thought of tlig grave,— 
The World, oil! the World is*so sweet to the Dying! 


Dumb and deaf is all sense in the Narrow House!—deep 
la the slumber the Grave’s heavy curtains enfold! 

How silent a Sabbath eternally keep, 

0 Brother—the Hopes ever busy of old! 

Oft the Sun shall shine down on thy green native hill, 

But the glow of Ilia smile thou slialt feel never more! 

Oft the west wind shall rock the young blossoms, hut still 
Is the breeze for the heart that can hear never mure 1 

Love gilds not for thee all the world with its glow, 

Never Bride in the clasp of thine arms shall repose; 

Thou const see not our tears, though in torrents they How, 
Those eyes in the calm of eternity close i 

Yet happy—oh, happy, at least in thy slumber— 

Serene is the rest, where all trouble must cease; 

For the sorrows must die with the joys they outnumber, 

And the pains of the flesh with its dost—are at peace! 

The tooth of sharp slander thou never canst feel, 

The poison of Vice cannot pierce to thy cell; 

Over thee may the Pharisee thunder his zeal, 

And the rage of the Bigot devote thee to Hell! 

Though the mask of the saint may the swindler disguise; 
Though Earth’s Justice, that Bastard of flight, we may nee 

At play with mankind as the cheat with his dies, 

As now so for ever—what matters to thee ? 

Over thee too may Fortune (lier changes unknown) 

Blindly give to her minions the goods they desire; 

Now raising her darling aloft to the throne, 

Now hurling the wretch whom she raised—to the mire 1 


Happy thou, happy thou—in the still narrow cell! 

To this strange tragi-comedy acted on earth, 

To these waters where Bliss is defil’d at the well, 

To this lottery of chances yi sorrow and mirth, 

To this rot and this ferment—this sloth and this strife, 
To the day and the night of this toilsome repose, 

To this Heaver full of Devils—0, Brother 1— to life— 
Thine eyes in the calm of’Eternity close! 


Faro thee well, fare thee well, 0 Belov’cl of the soul! 

Our yearnings shall hallow the losss we deplore; 

Slumber soft in the Grave till we win to % goal— 

Slumber soft, slumber soft, till we see thee once more! 

Till the Trumpet that heralds God’s coming in thunder, 

■ From the hill-tops of light shall ring over thy bed— 

Till the portals of Death shall he riven asunder, 

And the storm-wind of God whirl the dust of the Dead; 
Till the breath of Jehovah shall pass o’er the Tombs, 

Till their seeds spring to bloom at the life of the Breath, 
Till the pomp of the Stars into vapour consumes, 

And the spoils he hath captured are ravished from Death, 

If not in the worlds dream'cl by sages, nor given 
In the Eden the Multitude hope to attain, 

If not where the Poet hath painted his Heaven, 

Still, Brother, we know we shall meet thee again! 

Is there truth in the hopes which the pilgrim beguile? 

Does the thought still exist when Life’s journey is o’er ? 
o ii Does yirtue conduct o’er the dreary defile? 

Is the faith we have cherish’d a dream and no more? 
Already the riddle is bared to thy sight, 

Already thy soul quaffs the Truth it has won, 

The Truth that streams forth in its waters of light 
From the chalice the Father vouchafes to the Son! 

Draw near, then, 0 silent and dark gliding Train, 

Let the feast for the Mighty Destroyer be spread; 

' Cease the groans which so loudly, so idly complain, 

Heap the mould o’er the mould—heap the dust o’er the 
Dead! . 
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Who can solve the decrees of God's Senate?—the heart 
Of the groundless abyss, what the eye that explores ? 
Holy I—holy!—all holy in darkness thou art, 

0 God of the Grave, whom op shudder adores! 
Earth to Earth may return, the material to matter, 

But high from the cell soars the spirit above; 

His ashes the winds of the tempest may scatte%— 

The life of Eternity lives in His love 1 


THE BATTLE. 

Heavy and solemn, 

A cloudy column, • 

Thro' the green plain they marching came! . 

Measureless spread, like a table dread, 

For the wild grim dice of the iron game. 

The looks are bent on the shaking ground, 

And the heart beats loud with a knelling sound j 
Swift by the breasts that must bear the brunt, 

Gallops the Major along the front— 

“Halt!" 

And fetter’d they stand at the stark co mma nd, 

And the warriors, silent, halt 1 

Proud in the blush of morning glowing, ’ * 

What on the hill-top shines in flowing? 

“ See you the Foeman’s banners waving ? ” 

“ We see the Foeman’s banners waving I" 

“ God be with ye—children and wife 1" 

Hark to the music—the trump and the fife, 

How they ring thro’ the ranks which they rouse to the strife! 
Thrilling they sound with their glorious tone, 

Thrilling they go through the marrow and bone j 

Brothers, Qod grant when this life is o’er, 

In the life to come that we meet once mm 1 * 
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See the smoke how the lightning is cleaving asunder! 

Hark the guns, peal on t peal, how they boom in their 
thunder! 

From host to host, with kindling sound, 

The shouting signal circles round, 

Ay, shout it forth to life or death— 

Freer already loathes the breath! 

The war is waging, slaughter raging, 

And heavy through the reeking pall, 

The iron Death-dice fall! 

Nearer they close—foes upon foes 
“ Heady! "—From square to square it goes, 

Down on the knee they sank, 

And the fire comes sharp from the foremost rank, 

Many a man to the earth it sent, 

Many a gap by the balls is rent— 

O’er the corpse before springs the hinder-man, 

That, the line may not fail to the fearless van, 

To the*right, to the leftj and around and around, 

Death whirls in its dance on the bloody ground. 

God’s sunlight is quench’d in the fiery fight, 

Over tie host falls a brooding. Night! 

Brothers, God grant whm this life is o’er, 

In the life to come that we meet once more / 

The dead men lie bathed in the weltering blood, 

And the living are blent in the slippery flood, 

And the feet, as they reeling and sliding go, 

Stumble still on the corpses that sleep below. 

What, Francis! ” « Give Charlotte my last farewell.” 

As the dying man murmurs, the thunders swell— 

“ PH give-Oh God! are their guns so near ? 

Ho! comrades!—yon volley!—look sharp to the rear !— 
I’ll give thy Charlotte thy last farewell, 

Sleep soft! where Death thickest descended in rain. 

The friend thou fomkest thy side shall regain! ” 

Hitherward—thitherward reels the fight, ° 

• Dark and more darkly Day glooms into night— 

Brothers, God grant when this life is o'er, 

In the life to comejhut wo meet once more / 
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Hark to tlie Hoofs that galloping go! 

The Adjutants flying,—. 

The horsemen press hard on the panting foe, 

Their thunder booms in dying— 

Victory! 

The terror has seined on the dastards all, 

And their colours fall J • 

Victory! 

Closed is the brunt of the glorious fight, 

And the clay, like a conqueror, bursts on the night. 
Trumpet and life swelling choral along, 

The triumph already sweeps marching in song. 
Farewell, fallen brothers, tW this life be o'er, 

There’s another, in which we shall meet you once more! 


ROUSSEAU. 

(free translation.) t 

0 Mondmmt of Shame to this our time! 

Dishonouring record to % mother clime; 

Hail Grave of Rousseau !—here thy troubles cease! 

Thy life one search for Freedom and for Peace; 

Thee, Peace and Freedom life did ne’er, allow, 

Thy search is ended, and thou frnd’st them now! 

When will the old wounds scar I—In the dark age * 
Perish'd the wise;—Light comes—How fares the sage ? 

The same in darkness or in light his fate, 

Time brings no mercy to the Bigot’s hate! 

Socrates charmed Philosophy to dwell 
On Earth—by false philosophers he fell; 

In Rousseau, Christians mark’d theh victim—when 
Rousseau enlisted Christians into Men < 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

[From 11 letters of Julius to Raphael,” an unpublished Roved.] 

Frimd !—tlie Great Ruler, easily content, 

Need?not the laws it has laborious been 
. The task of small Professors to invent 
' A single wheel impels the whole machine 
Matter and spirit;—yen that simple law, 

Pervading Nature, which our Newton saw, 

This taught the spheres, slaves to one golden rein, 
Their radiant labyrinths to weave around 
Creation’s mighty heart; this made the chain, 

Which into interwoven systems bound 
All spirits streaming to the spiritual Sun, 

* As brooks that ever into ocean run! 

Did not the same strong mainspring urge and guide 

* Our Hearts to meet in Love’s eternal bond 1 
link’d to thine arm, 0 Raphael, by % side 

Might I aspire to reach to souls beyond ' 

Our earth, and bid the bright Ambition go 
To that Perfection which the Angels know! 

Happy, 0 happy—I havefound thee—I 
Have out of millions found thee, and embraced ; 
Thou, out of millions, mine!—Let earth and sky 
Return to darkness, and the antique waste— 

To chaos shock’d, let warring atoms be, 

Still, shall each heart unto the other flee! 

♦ 

Do I not find within thy radiant eyes 
Fairer reflections of all joys most fair 1 
In thee I marvel at myself—the dyes 
Of lovely earth seem lovelier pointed there; 

And in tl*c bright looks of the. Friend is given 
A Jieavenlier mirror even of the Heaven! 
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Soilness easts oif its load, and gaily goes 
Prom tlie intolerant sl;orm U> rest awhile, 

In Love’s true lioftrt, sure haven of repose; 

Does not Pain’s veriest transport learn to smile 
From thill bright eloquence Affection gave 
To friendly looks ?—there, finds not Pain a grave 1 
r 

In all Creation did I stand alone, • 

Still to the rocks my dreams a soul should lind, 

Mine arms should wreathe themselves around the. slmie, 

My grief should feel a listener in the wind; 

My joy—its echo in the caves should lie! 

Fool, if ye will—Fool, for sweet Sympathy! 

We are dead groups of matter when wo hate j ■ 

But when wo love we are as Gods!—TJntu 
The gentle fetters yearning, through each state 
And shade of Being multiform, and ItinP * 

All countless spirits (save of all. the sire)— 

Moves, Breathes, and Blends the one divino Desire, 

* 

Lo! arm in arm, thro’ every upward grade, 

From the rude Mongol to the starry Greek, 

Who the lino link between the Mortal made, 

And Heaven’s last Semph—everywhere we seek 
Union and bond—till in one sea sublime 
Of Love Be merg'd all measure and all time! 

• • • 

Friendless ruled God His solitary sky; 

He felt the want, and therefore Souls were made, 

The Blessed mirrors of His Bliss!—His Kye 
No equal in His loftiest works surveyed; 

And from the source whence souls are ipiiekeiied—IIe 
Called His Companion forth—J& bimtx.I 
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A GROUE IN . TARTARUS. 

Hark, as hoarse murmurs of a gathering sea— 

As brooks that howling through black gorges go, 
Groans sullen, hollow, and eternally,, 

One wailing Woe I 

Sharp. Anguish shrinks the shadows there; 

And blasphemous Despair 

Yells its wild curse from jaws that never close ; 

And ghastly eyes for ever 

Stare on the bridge of the relentless River, 

Or watch the mournful wave as year on year it flows, 
And ask each other, with parch’d lips that writhe 
Into a whisper, “ When the end shall be 1 ” 

The end f— Lo, broken in Time’s hand the scythe, 
And round and round revolves Eternity I 


ELYSIUM. 

Past the despairing wail— 

And the bright banquets of the Elysian Yale 
Melt every care away! 

Delight, that Breathes and moves for ever, 

Glides through sweet fields like some sweet river! 
m Elysian life survey! 

There, fresh with youth, o’er jocund meads, 

His merry west-winds blithely leads 
The ever-blooming May! 

Through gold-woven dreams goes the dance of the Hour, 
In space without hounds swell the soul and its powers, 
And Truth, with no veil, gives her face to the day, 
And joy to-day and joy to-morrow, 

But wafts the airy soul aloft; 

The very name is lost to Sorrow, 

And Pain ig Rapture tuned more exquisitely soft, 

BE 
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Hero, the Pilgrim reposes the world-weary limb, 

Ami forgets in the shadow, cool-breathing and dim, 

The load he shall bear never more; 

Here the Mower, bis sickle at rest, by the streams, 

Lull’d with harp strings, reviews'in the calm of his dreams 
The fields, when, the harvest is o’er. 

Here, He, whose ears drank in the battle roar, 

Whose banners stream'd upon tho*startled wind* 

A thunder-storm,—before whose thunder tread > 
The mountains trembled,—in soft sleep reclined, ' 

By the sweet brook that o’er its pebbly bed 
In silver plays, and murmurs to the shore, 

Hears the stern clangour of wild spears no more! 

Here the true Spouse the lost-beloved regains, 

And on the enamell’d couch of summer-plains 
Mingles sweet kisses with the zephyr’s breath. 

Hero, crown’d at last, Love never knows decay, 

Living through ages its one Bbidai 'Day, 

Safe from the stroke of Heath! 


THE REFUGEE. 

Pmkmi breathes the living air of dawning Day, 

The young Light reddens thro’ the dusky pines, 

Ogling the tremulous leaves with wanton ray: 

The cloud-eapt hill-tops shine, 

With golden flame divine; 

And nil melodious thrills the lusty song 
Of sky-larks, greeting the delighted Sun; 

As to Aurora’s arms he steals along— 

And now in bright embrace she clasps the glowing one! 
0 Light, hail to thee! ’ 

How the mead and the lea 
The warmth and the wave of thy splendour suffuse! 

How silver-clear, shimmer 
The fields, and how glimmer 
The thousand suns glass’d in the pearl of the dews 1 


How frolic and gay 
Is young Nature at play, 

Where the cool brcathfng shade with low whispers is invent 
Sighing soft myud the rose, 

The Zephyr, its lover, caressingly goes, 

And over the Meadow the light vapours licet! 

I low, liigly/er the city the smoke-cloud is rooking, 

Wlmt snorting, and rattling, and trampling, and croaking; 
' , Neighs the horse—the hull lows, 

And the heavy wain goes 

To the valley that groans with the tumult of Day; 

. The life of the Woodlands leaps up to t he eye— 

The Eagle, the Falcon, the Hawk, wheel on high, 

On the wings that exult, in the ray I 
Where shall. J. roam, 

0 Pence, for thy home 1 

With the lilaff of the. I’ilgrim, where wander to Time ! 

The face of the Earth 
With the smile of its mirth 
Hus only a grave for me! 

Rise up, 0 rosy Morn, whose lips of love 
• Kins into blushing splendour grove and field; 

Wink down, 0 rosy live, that flnnt’H above 
The weary world, in happy almnbers Heal'd, 

Morn, iu the joyous world thou veddeiteH over 
lint one dark Burial-place the Pilgrim knows! 

0 Eve, the sleep thy rosy veil shall cover 
Is—blit my long repose I 


THE FLOWERS. 

OinUHffiN of Sima restored to youth, 

In piirlbl Fields ye dwell, 

Heaved to delight and joy—in imotli, 

, Kind Nature loves ye well j 

it a it 
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Bioidorcd with light the robes ye wear, 
And liberal Flora decks ye fair, 

In gorgeous-coloured jfride; 

Yet woe—Spring’s hannjess Infants—Woe, 
Mourn, for ye wither while ye glow— 
Mourn for the soul denied! 

• 

The Skylark and the Nightbird sing 
To you their Hymns of Love, 

And Sylphs that wanton on the wing 
Embrace your blooms above; 

Woven for Love’s soft pillow, were 
The Chalice crowns ye blushing bear, 

By the Idalian Queen: 

Yet weep, soft Children of tire Spring, 

The feelings Love alone can bring 
To you denied have been! 


But me in vain my Laura’s * eyes, 

Her Mother hath forbidden; 

For in the buds I gather, lies 
Love’s symbol-language hidden— 
Mute Heralds of voluptuous pain 
I touch ye-life, speech, heart, ye gain, 
And soul, denied before: 

And silently your leaves enclose 
The mightiest God in arch repose, 

Soft cradled in the core! 


* Mm /.in the Editions of Schiller’s collected Works; hut Laura 
when he Poem was first printed in the Anthology, lathe earlier 
form of the poem, it was not, however, the Poet who sent the flowers 
to Laura, but Laura who sent the flowers to him, 




TO MINNA. 

L 

Do I dream? can I trust to my eye? 

My sight sure some vapour must cover 

Or, there, did in f Minna pass by— 

My Minna—and knew not her lover ? 

On the arm of tire coxcomb she crost, 

Well the fan might its zephyr bestow. 

Herself in her vanity lost, 

That wanton my Minna?—Ah, no I 

ii. 

In the gifts of my love she was drest, 

My plumes o’er her summer hat quiver; 

The ribbons that flaunt in her breast 
Might bid her—remember the giver 1 

And still do they bloom on thy bosom, 

The flowerets I gathered for thee 1 

Still as fresh is the leaf of each blossom, 

’Tis the Heart that has faded from mo 1 

hi. 

Go and take, then, the incense they tender; 
Go, the one that adored thee forget I 

Go, thy charms to the Feigner surrender, 

In my scorn is my comforter yet I 

Go, for th^e with what trust and’ belief 
There beat not ignobly a heart,. 

That has strength yet to strive with the grief 
To have worsjiipp’d the trifler thou art! 

IV. 

Thy beauty % heart hath betray’d— 

Thy beauty—shame, Minna, to thee! 

Tomorrow its glory will fade, 

And its roses all withered will be | 
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The swallows that swarm in the mm 
Will lly when the north winds awaken, 
The ful a: oitfin tlune Autumn will shun, 
I’or whom thou the true hast forsaken! 


’Mid the wreekn of thy cliiums in Deccmhev, 

I nee thee alone in decay, 

Ami ouch .Spring shall but hid tliec remember 
How brief for thyself wan the May 1 
Then they who no wantonly lloek 
To the rupture thy Mbs cun impart, 

Shall Biiolf at thy winter, and mock 
Thy beauty as wreck'd as thy heart! 

U 

Thy beauty thy heart hath betray'd— 

Thy beauty—slmme, Minna, to thee! 
Tomorrow its glory will lade— 

And its roses all withered will ho! 

0 , wlmt scorn for thy desolate yearn. 

Shall 1 feel!—Uotl forbid it in me! 

How bitter will then he the tears 
Shed, Minna, 0, Minna, for thee! 


TO THE SPRING. 

Wimcoiiu, gentle Stripling, 
Nature's darling, thou I 
Willi thy basket full of Itemus, 
A. happy welcome now! 

Aha !-•.ami lima roturneat, 

Heartily wo greet then—* 

The loving mid the fair one, 
Merrily we meet time! 
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Thmk’st thou of my Maiden 
In thy heart of glee? 

I love her vet, the Maiden- 
Ami the Maiden yet loves me! 

For the Maiden, many a blossom 
I begg’d—and not in vain! 

I came, again, a-begging, 

And thou—thou giv’st again: 

Welcome, gentle Stripling, 
Future’s dulling, thou 1 

With thy basket full of blossoms, 
A happy welcome now! 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOYE. 

A Hymn, 

Pmssed through love arc the Gods above— 
Through love like the Gods may man lie; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven earth can be! 
Once, as the poet sung, 

In Pyrrlia’s time ’tin known, 

From rocks Creation sprung, 

And Mon leapt up from stone j 
Rock and stone, in night 
The souls of men were seal'd, 

Heaven’s diviner light 
Not as yet reveal’d j 
As yet the Loves around them 
Had never shone—nor bound them 
With their rosy rings; 

As yet their bosoms knew not 
SofMong—aiul music grew not 
Out of the silver strings; 
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No gladsome garlands cheerily 
Were love-y-woven then; * 

And o’er Elysium drearily, 

The May-time flew for men; * 

The morning rose nngreetod 
From ocean’s joyless braist; 

Unhail’d the evening fleeted 
To ocean’s joyless breast— 

Wild through the tangled shade, 

.By clouded moans they stray’d, 

The iron race of Men! 

Sources of mystic tears, 

Yearnings for starry spheres. 

No God awaken’d then I 
«■ 

Lo, mildly from the dark-blue water, 

Comes forth the Heaven’s divinest Daughter, # 
Borne by the Nymphs fair-floating o’er 
To the intoxicated shore! 

Bike the light-scattering winds of morning , 

Soars universal May, adorning 

As from the glory of that birth 

Air and the ocean, heaven and earth I 

Day’s eye looks laughing, where the grim 

Midnight lay coil’d in forests dim 5 

And gay narcissuses are sweet 

Wherever glide those holy feet— 

Now, pours the bird that haunts the eve 
The earliest song of love, 

Now in the heart—their fountain—heave 
Tlie waves that murmur love! 

0 hlest Pygmalion—West art thou— 

It melts, it glows, thy marble now! 

0 hove, the God, thy world is won! 

Embrace thy children, Mighty One, 

# 

* “ Tho World was sail, the garden was a wild, * 

And Man, thollerniit, sigh’d—till Wunuia smiled,’’—CAsn'nmn. 
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Blessed through love are the Gods above— 
Through lovoTike the Gods may man he; 
Heavenlier through-love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven earth can be. 

* 

Wheje the nectar bright-streams, 

Like tho dawn’s happy dreams, 

Eternally one holiday, 

The life of tho Gods glides away, 

Throned on his seat sublime, 

Looks He whose years know not time 5 • 

At his nod, if his anger awaken, 

At the wave of his hair all Olympus is shaken, 
Yet He from the throne of his birth, 

Bow’d down to the sons of the earth, 

Through dim Arcadian glades to wander sighing, 
Lull’d into dreams of bliss— 

Lull’d by his Leila’s kiss— 

Lo, at his feet the harmless thunders lying I 

Tho Sun’s majestic coursers go 

Along the Light’s transparent plain, 

Curb’d by the Day-god’s golden rein; 

Tho nations perish at his bended how j 
Steeds that majestic go, 

Shafts from the bended bow, 

Gladly ho leaves above— 

For Melody and Love! 

Low bend the dwellers of the sky, 

When sweeps the stately Juno by; 

Proud in her car, the Uncontroll’d 
Curbs the bright birds that breast the air, 

As flames the sovereign crown of gold 
Amidst the ambrosial waves of hair— 

Ev ’11 thou, fair Queen of Heaven’s high throne, 
Hast Love’s subduing sweetness known; 

From all her state, the Great One bends 
To charm the Olympian’s bright embraces. 
The JIcart-Enthmllcr only lends 
The rapture-costas of the Graces! 
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Blessed through, love are the*Gods above— 
Through love like a Gijd may man be; 
I-Ieavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven earth can be! 
* 

Love can sun the Realms flf Night— 

Orcus owns the magic might— 

Peaceful where She sits beside, . 

Smiles the swart King on his Bride j 
Hell feels the smile in sudden light— 

Love can sun the Realms of Night! 

Heavenly o’er the startled Hell, 

Holy, where the Accursed dwell, 

0 Thracian, went thy silver song! 

Grim Minos, with unconscious tears, 

Melts into mercy as he hears— 

The serpents in Megara’s hair, 

Kiss, as they wreathe enamour’d there; 

All harmless rests the madding thong 
From the torn breast the Vulture mute, 

Flies, seared before the charnnkl lute— 

Lull’d into sighing from their roar 
The dark waves woo the listening Shore- 
Listening the Thracian’s silver , song !— 

Love was the Thracian’s silver song! 

■* 

Blessed through love are the Gods, above— 
Through love like a God may man be j . 
Hcavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven earth can be! 
* 

Through Nature, blossom-strewing, 

One footstep we are viewing, 

One flash from golden pionions !~- 
If from Heaven’s starry sea, 

If from the moonlit sky-; 

If from the Sun's dominions, 

Rook’d not Rove’s laughing eye; 



Then Sun and Moon and Stars would he 
Alike, without one smile for me! 

But, oh, wherever Nature lives . 

Below, arouncl, above— 

Her happy eye the mirror gives 
To thy glad beauty, Love! 

Love Sighs through prooldets silver-clear, 

. Love bids then: murmur woo the vale; 

4 Listen, 0 list! Love’s soul ye hear 
In his own earnest nightingale, 

No sound from Nature ever stirs, 

But Love’s sweet voice is heard with hers! 
Bold Wisdom, with her sunlit eye, 

Retreats when Love comes whispering by— 
For Wisdom’s weak to Love! 

To victor stem or monarch proud, 

Imperial Wisdom'never bow’d 
The knee she hows to Love! 

' Who through the steep and starry sky, 

Goes onward to the Gods on high, 

, Before thee, kero-brave ? 

Who halves for thee the land of Heaven ; 
Who shows % heart, Elysium, given 
Through the flame-rended Grave ? 

Below, if we were blind to Love, 

Say, should we soar o’er Death above? 

Would the weak soul, did Love forsake her, 
i E’er gain the wing to seek the Maker ? 

Love, only Love, can guide the creature 
k Up to the Father-fount of Nature; 

.1 • What were the soul did Love forsake her ? 

/ ' Love guides the Mortal to the Maker! 

* 

Blessed through love are the Gods above— 
Through love like a God may man be; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
Through love like a heaven earth can be | 
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TO A MORALIST. 

Auk till) Mjwfci of our j^ulli tin displeasing I 
Inlove lull, tlm fully you nay? 
ilommilAl with the Winter, and freezing, 

You scold ut tlw revels of May, , 

For you once a nymph had liar charms, t • 
And oli! wlmn the waltz you worn wreathing, 
All Olympus emlmieod in your nriiiii— 

All its nectar in Julia's 

If Jove at, that moment hud hurl'd 
The earth in hoiiii* otlnsi' rotation, 

Along with your Julia whirl’d, 

Tou had Alt not tlm shoyk of creation. 

.Learn thin—Unit Philosophy heals , 

Suns iiinn with the jhiIhi;, —-<juii‘U or slow 
Ah the liluod front the heyday retreat;',— 
lint it, cinmol make god-, of im--.No! * 

It ia well, ie,y Reason should thaw 
Jn tiliu "wiit'iit hlood of Mirth now and then, 

Tlm find a for themselves have a law 
Which they never intended for men. 

The Spirit; in hound hy the lies 
Of its Gaoler tho Flesh j —if I mi 
Not reach an un Angel the skies, / 

Lot luo feel on tlm earth tut a Mian 1 » 

\ 


FORTUNE AND WISDOM. 

In a ipiumd with her lover 
To Wisdom Fortune ilew j 
" I’ll nil my hoards discover— 
lie hut my friend—to yon, 
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Like a mother I presented 
To one each fairest gift, 

Who still is discontented, 

And niumfta at my thrift. 

Come, let’s he friends, What say you ? 

Give up that weary plough, 

»My treasures shall repay you, 

For belli f have enow!” 

“Nay, see thy Friend hetake him 
To death from grief for time— 
lie dies if thou forsake him— 

Thy gifts are nought to me!” 


COUNT EBEPvITAED, THE QUARRELLER 
(l3EIt GREINER) OF WURTEMBERG. 

a unt Kliiaimvil reigned from Rill— 92. Ilia son Ulrich was 
ml lioforo Keutling in 1377, anil fell tlm noxt year in battle, nl, 
Dullingfiii, mail’ Slultgnnl, in a liattlo in which Eborhard was vie- 
turimis. Tlmro is something of national fooling in this linn war-song, 
composed in honour of tho old Sualiiau hero, by a pout himself n 
oiiabian.] 

With this linlhul conclude all. ill tlm First Period, or early Pooim;, 
which Schiller himself thought worth preserving, and which nro 
rciincil in tlm editions of liis collected works-except tho sketch of 
, 11 ncinele,” which ought to ho classed amongst his dramatic compo¬ 
sitions. 

^ Ha, ha Make heed,—ha, lm! take heed—* 

L Ye knaves hrilh South mid North 1 
For many a man both hold in deed, 

Aud wise iu pence tile land to lend, 

Old Suahiii has hrouglit forth, 


* “Don’t bear the head too high. 1 
Ihr, ihr dort aussen iu dor Welt, 
Dio Nasen emgcspimut! - 
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Proud boasts your Edward and your Charles, 
Yum* Ludwig, Frederick—are! 

Yet Kbcriiard’s worth, yo bragging carloa! 
Your Ludwig, Frederick Edward, Cluules— 
A Ihundw-slnrm in wav! 



On, lion-like, grim Ulridc sweeps— 
Bright shines his hero-glaive— 

Her chase beforedtim Fury keeps, 
Far-ltenrd behind him, Anguish weeps, 
And round him—is the grave! 


And Ulrich, ton, his noble son, 

Hit, hit! Ilia might yejinow; 

Old .libarlntTiFa lionet, his noble son, , 

Nut lie the hoy, ye vogues, to run. 

How stout wHi'er the foe! 

Tint Ileutling hide with envy saw 
Our glories, day by day; 

Tim Ileutling hide shall give the law— 

Tin! Ileutling hula the fiwortl shall draw— 

() Lord--howlmt were they! 

Out Ulrich went, and beat'them not— 

To liborhanl bach he came— , 

A lowering look young Ulrich, got— 

Poor lad, Ids eyes with tears were Imt— 

Ho hung It is head for shame, * 

t( Ho—ho”—thought he—“ye rogues beware; 

Nor you imr 11'ovgift—- 
For by my MlieFn hem# 1 swear 
Your blood shall wash the blot I bear, 

And Ulrich pay you yet!” 


Soon came the hour! with steeds ahd men j 
The baltic-iiold was gay; ' 

Steel closed on steel at Doliingeu— £ 

And joyous was oui’ stripling then, V 

And joyous the hurra ! ' 

The battle lost ” our battle-cry ,* 

The foe once more advances j 
As some fierce whirlwind cleaves the sky, 

, We skirv, through blood and slaughter, by, 

Amidst a night of lances! 

* Count Eborhiird had the nickname of Bushjlonrd, from the 
ruHtling of that appeiF.iigfi, with which ho wits favoured to no ordinary 
orient. * * 



Woe—woo! it gleams—the sabre-blow-- 
Srilft-shcariug dfjwn it sped— 

Around, brave hearts the buckler throw— 
* Alas! our boast in dust is low! 

Count Eberhard’a boy is dead! 

Orief checks the rushing Victor-van— 
Fierce eyes strange moisture know— 
On rides old Ebcrhurd, stern arid wan, 

• “ My son is like another man— 

March, children, on the Foe I” 

• 

And fiery lances whirr’d around, 

* 'Revenge, at least, undying— 

Above the blood-red clay we bound— 
Hurra! the burghers break their ground, 

' Through vale and woodland flying! 

Back to the camp, behold us throng, 

Flags stream, and bugles play— 
Woman and child with choral song, 

And men, with dance and wine, prolong 
The warrior’s holyday. 


> 


And our old Count—and what doth he 1 
Before him lies his son, 

Within Iris lone tent, lonelily, 

The old man sits with eyes that sec 
Through one dim tear—his son i 


So heart and soul, a loyal band, 

Count Eberluird’s hand, we are! 

His front the tower that guards the land, 
A thunderbolt his red rigid hand— 

Ilij eye a guiding star I 
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Then take ye heed—Aha! take heed, 

Yc knaves Loth South and North! 

For many a man, both hold hi deed 
And wise in peace, the lujid to lead, 

Old Suabia has brought forth! 


FAREWELL TO THE READER ' ‘ 

(transferred from the third period,) 

The Muse is silent; with a virgin cheek, 

Bow’d with the blush of shame, she ventures near— . 
She waits the judgment that thy lips may speak, 

And feels the deference, but disowns the fear, 

Such praise as Virtue gives,’tis hers to seek— , 

Bright Truth, not tinsel Folly to revere; 

Ho only for her wreath the flowers should cull 
Whose heart, with hers, heats for the Beautiful. 


Nor longer yet these lays of mine would live, 

Than to one genial heart, not idly stealing, 

There some sweet dreams and fancies fair to give, 
Some hallowing whispers of a loftier feeling. 

Not for the far posterity they strive, 

Doom’d with the time, its impulse but revealing, 
Born to record the Moment’s smile or sigh, 

And with the light dance of the Hours to fly. 


Spring wakes—and life, in all its youngest hues, 

Shoots through the mellowing meads delightedly; / 

Air the fresh herbage scents with nectar-dews; \ 

Livelier the choral music fills the sky; 

Youth grows more young, and age its youth renews, 

In that field-banquet of the ear Slid eye; 

Spring flies—lo, mds where once the flowers have blush’d! 
And the last bloom is gone, and the last music hush’d. 
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